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STEREOTYPING.* 
BY GUSTAV BOEHM. 
A BRIEF HISTORICAL REVIEW —* TIME IS MONEY,”’ AS A STIMULUS 


TO INVENTION—“ TIME”? FORCED UNDER THE LEVER OF BRAINS 
PRODUCTION OF STEREOTYPE PLATES A CONSEQUENCE OF 
CHINESE WOOD PLATES — 


— THE 
THE, ENDEAVOR TO SAVE TIME— THE 
HENRY JOHNSON’S FIRST ATTEMPT—FR. TG. JOS. HOFMANN— FR. 
MENCK OF HAMBURG—MENCK DECLINES A CHALLENGE— MONK- 
TEXT WOOD COMBINATIONS— WILLIAM GED, OF EDINBURGH, AND 
HIS MANNER—MALICE OF COMPOSITORS AND PRESSMEN— WAR 
TO THE KNIFE—THE DESTRUCTION OF THE BIBLE PLATES— 
HOFMANN’S METHOD—ALSO A FAILURE— JOSEPH CAREY AND 
ALVIS SENNEFELDER—SCHLABENDORF’S IDEA—FIRMIN DIDOT— 
COUNT STANHOPE—HIS SUCCESSFUL METHOD—THE TWO MAN- 
NERS—ELECTROTYPING VERSUS STEREOTYPING. 
‘“‘FTXIME is money’’—this good old saying has, ever 
T since man can think, created quite an excitement 
and bustle on every field of labor, of business and of every 
trade. Human brains are constantly engaged in discover- 
ing such means and ways as will reduce the cost of pro- 
duction of an article to a minimum, and allow a larger 
margin of profit to the producer even at a lower selling 
price. Most of the present complicated machinery in our 
line, for instance, printing presses which cut, fold and 
paste the printed sheets in a most ingenious manner and 
almost incredulously short time, owe their existence to the 
endeavor of man to force ‘‘time’’ under the lever of his 
never-tiring brain, and to make it pay a tribute of which 
our great-grandfathers never would have dared to dream. 
And among the inventions which are mainly due to that 
craving after profit which leads men to the adoption of 
time and labor-saving processes, we find in the first rank 
the methods of s¢ereotyping and electrotyping from movy- 
able types, cuts, etc., so that the printer may manifold the 
production of the printed article with one single impres- 
sion and without the time-wasting, costly, additional labor 
of the compositor. A brief review of the history of this 
process, its progress, etc, may be of interest to the readers 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
The first attempt at stereotyping—if we do not regard 
the old Chinese way of cutting solid printing plates into 
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wood, and thus ‘‘ quasi’’ producing stereotype plates—was 
made by an employé of Walter’s (the printer of the Zzmes) 
printing establishment in 1778, by one named Henry 
Johnson, of London, who introduced a sort of logotype 
system by casting such characters on one body which 
formed words frequently used in writing and speaking. 
He called this system ‘‘logography.’’ Frank Ignatz 
Joseph Hofmann, of Alsace, followed Johnson’s method 
without success, and, in the beginning of the forties, one 
certain Fr. Menck, of Hamburg, returned again to the 
system of logotype printing. He made much ado about 
his system of casting words and phrases often used in 
speaking, on one body, and promised to the world wonder- 
ful results from his manner. But when two compositors 
of Leipsic, Germany, challenged him to prove the superi- 
ority of his logotypes over the ordinary type, by allowing 
him to set up logotypes while they used ordinary single 
letter types, he declined to accept the challenge. 

This system, as well as the introduction of the many 
abbreviations or word combinations, directly taken from 
the ancient monks’ texts, never gained much foothold as a 
medium to conquer time. 

The next step toward modern stereotyping was the 
melting together of the set-up form of type on the foot of 
the type, thus producing a solid plate, which, although 
unusually heavy and clumsy, still served the purpose of 
producing a solid printing plate. The exceedingly great 
quantity of types necessary to the practice of this method, 
the immense weight of the plates and the great cost con- 
nected with that system soon caused its abandonment by 
the craft, which, in general, could not afford the amount of 
capital necessary to practice the method. Still there were 
quite a number of large works printed from such plates. 

But, while all these processes had a claim to progress, 
they could not be called directly stereotype-methods, as 
we are apt to understand by the expression, that is, the 
production of solid plates without the direct use of the 
type-form. The first steps toward the accomplishment of 
this manner was made about the year 1728 by the gold- 
smith, William Ged, of Edinburgh. He was the first to 
print prayer and song books for the Cambridge University 
from actual stereotype plates, obtained by the use of plaster 
matrices. Ged found much opposition among the printers. 











The compositors, for instance, while apparently correcting 
the proofs for stereotyping used frequently to insert a 
number of new errors in the form, and the pressmen de- 
stroyed the plates knowing these errors had been inserted 
during the absence of the proprietor. Both thought it 
in their interest to do their best to make the introduction 
of stereotypes impossible, and they succeeded so far that 
the plates of the bible, which contained the errors, were 
ordered by the authorities to be destroyed. Ged died at 
Edinburgh, 1749, after making a number of fruitless 
attempts to obtain a footing for his invention, which dis- 
appeared, but was again taken up and remodeled and 
improved from time to time by one or the other until the 
above-mentioned Alsacien, Frank Ignatz Joseph Hofmann, 
invented his method, which he called ‘‘logotype.’’ His 
manner is described as follows: He inclosed a mixture of 
fatty, soft earth, syrup and potato-starch within a copper 
frame, and evened this mass with the aid of a knife. Into 
this smooth, soft surface he pressed the type, and the 
matrix thus obtained was filled with the soft metal in the 
moment when it commenced to harden. Many difficulties 
which presented themselves in the practice of this manner 
soon made its utter impracticability apparent, and its 
practice was abandoned. A number of similar methods 
follow this system, more or less practical, among which I 
may mention that of Joseph Carey, who obtained his 
matrices by pressing a quantity of half-hardened metal 
direct upon the type-form, and that of Sennefelder, the 
inventor of lithography, who obtained the matrix in a 
similar manner, using a certain mass instead of the metal. 

A process somewhat varying from the manners already 
mentioned, was that of the printer Schlabendorf, who had 
the alphabet cut into copper blocks, and instead of com- 
posing the form from which the matrix was to be taken, he 
set-up the matrix from which the form was cast. This 
manner proved to be very successful, producing excellent 
plates, but the cost of production being very great, it soon 
disappeared from the market. It was about the same time 
that the printing and publishing house of Firmin Didot, 
Paris, the first to use the expression, ‘‘ stereotypes,’’ suc- 
ceeded in introducing a manner of much comment. Didot 
ordered a quantity of type of very hard metal, and after 
setting-up the form pressed this into a plate of softer metal, 
thus producing a matrix of sharp and clear cut. But also 
this latter method, proved, for some reason, impracticable, 
and was abandoned. 

I have now mentioned the most important methods, 
more or less successful, in use until Charles Count Stan- 
hope, the inventor of the ‘‘Stanhope press,’’ introduced 
his superior method of producing stereotype plates, a 
method which is, up to the present date, with hardly per- 
ceptible modification, still in use. 

We know of two distinct manners of producing stereo- 
type plates : 

a. Froma plaster paris matrix. 

6. From a matrix of paper mashed (papier maché). 

I will, in a future paper, try to explain the technical 
means of both methods. During the last years stereotyp- 
ing has suffered a great deal from the progress made in the 
galvanoplastic method or e/ectrotyping. ‘The rapidity with 
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which electrotype plates can now be produced makes them 
preferable to stereotyped plates, regarding the saving of 
the wear on the type and the sharpness of the plate, 
although the cost of production is somewhat more expen- 
sive. 


NOTES ON WOOD ENGRAVING. 


NO. XL.—BY S. W. FALLIS. 


OTH in England and France a regular succession of 
wood engravers can be traced from 1700 to the time 

of Thomas Bewick. Although the cuts which appear in 
books published in Italy, Germany and Holland during 
this same period are very inferior in execution, yet they 
amply prove the practice of the art in those countries. 
The first English book of this period deserving of especial 
notice was printed in 1712, in London, entitled, ‘‘ Howel’s 
Medulla Historiz Angelicanz,’’ octavo in size, containing 
upward of sixty wood cuts, and the inferiority of, their 
execution indicates that they were executed by a self- 
taught engraver or a pupil of a would-be master, who did 
not understand the art. The blocks have mostly been 
engraved in the manner of copperplate engraving, namely, 
cutting the lines in intaglio where they should have been 
in relief, i. e., the lines, when printed, that should be 
black show white. The bookseller, in his preface, makes 
an excuse or apology for the illustrations in the book being 
engraved on wood instead of copper, which is a great 
saving in expense to the reader, and serves the purpose of 
conveying the idea fully as well, although not so artistic or 
pleasing to the eye. There is no mark or engraver’s 
imprint on any of these cuts, but Jackson opines that 
they were engraved by Edward Kirkhall, whose name 
appears as the engraver of the copperplate frontispiece of 
the book. 

Also, the headpieces and ornaments of Maittaire’s 
Latin classics, published by Tonson & Watts, 1713, duo- 
decimo in size, were probably engraved by Kirkhall, as 
his initials, ‘“‘E. K.,’’ appear on one of the tailpieces. 
Papillon differs in opinion, however, and credits them to 
one Ekwite, an English painter, who taught painting and 
wood engraving to J. B. Jackson, who was well known to 
the printers of Paris, about 1730. 

The cuts of Croxall’s edition of Asop’s Fables, first 
published in 1722 by Tonson & Watts, were in all proba- 
bility engraved by the same person who engraved the 
headpieces and ornaments above referred to, printed for 
the same publishers about nine years previous; and the 
best authority points to E. Kirkhall as that engraver. 

Bewick, in his introduction to his ‘* Fables of AZsop”’ 
and others, first printed in 1818, says the cuts in Croxall’s 
edition were engraved on metal in the manner of wood 
engraving. This, however, is simply an unfounded suppo- 
sition, without any evidence or peculiarity of execution to 
support it, and is excusable on the theory that Bewick was 
somewhat ambitious in having it generally believed and 
understood that wood engraving was entirely lost, and 
that he was the reviver of the art. 

Between 1722 and 1724 Kirkhall published twelve 
chiaro-oscuros, by subscription, engraved by himself from 
designs, chiefly by old Italian masters, the outlines and 





darker parts of which are printed from copper plates, and 
the sepia colored tints afterward printed from wood blocks. 
They possess considerable merit, but are deficient in spirit 
and vigor, and will not bear comparison with the chiaro- 
oscuros of Ugo da Carpi and other early Italian wood 
engravers. ‘They are too smooth, and wanting in the bold 
outline and vigorous character which distinguish the old 
chiaro-oscuros. : 

About 1724, Kirkhall published seventeen shipping 
views, from designs by W. Vandervelde, and calls them 
‘Prints in Chiaro-oscuro.’’ They are, however, simply 
prints made in a greenish blue ink, and have no just 
pretentions to be called chiaro-oscuros, and as such are 
decided failures. 

A considerable number of headpieces and ornaments 
engraved on wood, bearing the mark ‘‘ F. H.,’’ are found 
between 1720 and 1740 in English books. 

J. B. Jackson, an English wood engraver, was, so says 
Papillon, a pupil of the person who engraved the small 
headpieces and ornaments in ‘‘ Maittaire’s Latin Classics ”’ 
of 1713, and as the cuts in Croxall’s AZsop were doubtless 
engraved by the same person, it is probable that as Jackson 
was his apprentice he had a hand in their execution. 
These cuts are much superior to any which had appeared 
in England for about one hundred years. 

Wood engraving seems to have received very poor 
encouragement and patronage, and probably for this reason 
Jackson went to Paris, where he remained several years, 
chiefly employed in engraving headpieces and ornaments 
for the booksellers. 

John Michael Papillon, one of the best French wood 
engravers of his age, was born in 1698. His father and 
grandfather were both wood engravers. When only eight 
years old he made his first attempt at wood engraving, 
and a year later his father, who had become aware of his 
amusing himself at engraving, gave him a large block to 
engrave, which he did to his father’s entire satisfaction, 
although he never had previously received any instructions 
in the art. The block was for printing paper hangings, 
the manufacture of which was his father’s principal busi- 
ness, and until his father’s death, in 1723, he appears to 
have been chiefly employed in this branch of the art. He, 
however, engraved several vignettes and ornaments for the 
booksellers, and continually endeavored to improve him- 
self in the higher branches of the art. Shortly after his 
father’s death he married and gave up the business of 
engraving for paper hangings, and labored so hard to 
perfect himself in the art of designing and engraving 
vignettes and ornaments for books that his head became 
affected, and in 1759, in consequence of a determination 
of blood to the head, his mind became so much disordered 
that it was necessary to send him to a hospital; but with 
the treatment there received he speedily recovered, and 
his ardent endeavors to improve himself were crowned 
with success. The cuts engraved by him in 1724, though 
generally small, possess great merit. ‘They are designed 
with much greater feeling and spirit than those of other 
French artists, and are engraved with a much greater 
variety of tints and pleasing contrasts of light and shade. 


(To be continued.) 
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NEWSPAPER ILLUSTRATION. 
NO. VI.—BY CARL SCHRAUBSTADTER, JR. 
T happens quite often, and particularly is this true 
of the larger newspaper offices, that the artist is 
required to illustrate subjects for which neither photo- 
graphs nor engravings are procurable. In such cases it is 


is obtainable. As there 
is not always time or 
opportunity to make a 
detailed drawing, the 
==- artist should cultivate 
his memory as much as 
possible. In sketching 
moving figures, etc., 
only a few lines can be 
noted, and from these 
the finished drawing 
must be made. There 
are some who have such a retentive memory that they can 
dispense entirely with a sketch, but, unless the circum- 
stances are such that it is inadvisable to use the pencil, it 
is not safe to go so far. Much can be accomplished in 
this direction, if the artist will draw something while away 
from the object, and afterward verify his drawing with 
the original. Fig. t shows a rapid sketch of a group 
of people which in Fig. 2 is elaborated into a finished 
illustration. In drawing a face, time is necessary to secure 
a.correct likeness, and, as in everything else, practice is 
necessary to do good work. In drawing figures without a 
photograph or drawing, a manikin or lay figure, such as 
can be obtained in any art store, will often be of great 
In the very few cases where the party 


necessary to make a 
i \ ] sketch either from nat- 
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help to beginners. 

objects to having his 
picture published, a 
few rapid lines as 
in Fig. 3 will assist 
the memory and 
may afterward be 
elaborated into a. 2 
good cut asin Fig. 4. 2 

Remember you 
have only one pair of 
eyes and cannot re- 
place them, and that 
pen and ink work 
on white paper is 
most trying to the 
eyes. Do not work 
at night or in a cross light if you can avoid it, and, when 
nightwork is unavoidable, use a student lamp, burning 
good oil, and wear a shade over your eyes. 

The art of photography has recently been so much 
simplified and the cost of outfit reduced to such a nominal 
price, that a photographic apparatus can be advantageously 
introduced in connection with the illustrative department. 
The beginner is urged to obtain all the good newspaper 
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illustrations he can. ‘Tracing and copying them line for 
line will give him considerable insight as to an artist’s 
method and help him overcome the “ scratchiness’’ which 
is apt to pervade the work of most beginners. 

In working on the Star Engraving Plates, always be 
sure your tools are in good order 
before you start, as it is very disa- 
greeable and provoking to stop in 
the middle of the work. Grasp the 
tool lightly as you would a pen. 
The tight grip so many affect, will 
cramp the hand and tire the whole 
fore-arm in a short time. If your 
fingers are tender at the tips, slip a 
piece of soft rubber tubing over the 
end of the tool, so that they will 
not have to press against the metal 
ferrule. In such a case, mark the 
other end of the handle so that there will be no hesitation 
in picking up the right tool. Do not use the No. o tool 
except for very fine work. The No.1 tool will answer 
for almost every purpose and after the drawing is finished, a 
little shading with a No. 2 or 3 tool will give it color. Be 
sure to cut through the composition and move in contact 
with the plate, otherwise your lines will print ‘‘ dirty.”’ 
Silhouettes rarely print well. When it is necessary to 
make them or any other drawing requiring much black, 
use the No. 4 tool, and a piece of 
hard wood or lead pencil to clean 
out with. Keep your working 
table free from litter so you can 
find what you want without 
trouble. A cover of two or 
three layers of cotton flannel 
will make a good working pad, 
it having the right surface to 
hold the plate without allowing 
it to slip, and it will not show 
the dust. 

Prepare the plate for work by 
scraping it to the proper thick- 
ness, then lay a sheet of ordinary writing paper upon it 
and rub over the surface with the fingers. This will give 
it a smooth finish. 

If the tracing is not to be preserved, ordinary tracing 
paper —to be followed by a stylus—may be used. Other- 
wise scratch the drawing into the surface of a piece of 
gelatine, rub red chalk into this, and, placing the tracing 
reversed on the composition, rub over it. 

Blow dust from the plate as fast as it forms. You can- 
not do fine work when there is a heap of dust hiding the 
drawing. The blowing will not hurt you, as the dust is 
harmless. However, if you object to the exertion, you 
can purchase or make for yourself a simple apparatus in 
which a supply of air can be pumped in a few minutes 
every morning, and connect this with a small rubber tube 
held in the left hand. A further advantage of such a 
machine, is that the current of air being constant, the 
work is at all times before you, and the most minute draw- 
ings can be made as easily as with a pen. 

















If several casts are required from the same plate, or if 
for any reason there is difficulty in casting, brush the fin- 
ished plate with a fine brush to remove the sharp edges 
and blow it out well with the bellows. 

A parallel rule, compass, foot rule and irregular curve 
will be found very useful adjuncts. Get a piece of metal 
made in the shape of 
Fig. 5, making each of 
the small spaces the 
size of a half column 
cut, and the sum, in- 
cluding the cross-bar, 
the size of a column 
cut. Lay this on the 
plate, and go around 
the inside with the 
tracing point, and thus get the correct size. 

Do not scrape your plates too thin. Much, of course, 
depends upon the pressman and stereotyper, and if you 
give the latter too much work routing out, he will be apt 
to grow careless and spoil some of your best drawings by 
gouging out essential parts. Go to the stereotyping room 
and find out how the plates are cast and finished. This 
will give you an insight as to the process, and you will find 
out how to improve your printing blocks, and just how 
much of the blame is to be attached to you, the stereo- 
typer, or the pressman, when a badly printed cut is brought 
out. 
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PUNCH-CUTTING. 


BY JOHN WEST, 


Mos has been said and written in regard to punch- 


cutting matrices from punches and electrotype mat- 
rices, and so many have exhausted their ideas, that little 
remains for the writer to discuss in relation thereto. Some 
years ago punch-cutting was done in a manner that left 
very heavy bevels on each side, which frequently gave the 
type-rubbers an opportunity to give vent to their sur- 
charged feelings in language far from choice, on account 
of the heavy shoulders that had to be rubbed off. At the 
present time there are a few cutters who use the counter 
in place of the graver, and it is therefore an impossibility 
to have every one standing perpendicular with the square 
body of the steel, a result which gives the matrix-fitter an 
extra amount of labor to make it straight. I mention 
these points to show where the improvement in punch 
cutting of the present day comes in, and to which I pro- 
pose to refer to at length in the present article. 

I will take up first the well-worn subject of electrotype 
matrices. ‘Those who cannot procure any others are 
always loud in their praise, and ofttimes give them more 
credit than electrotype matrices deserve. I do not mean 
by this to condemn them, by any means; because in large 
jobwork they answer very well, as they are less trouble to 
fit, and there is not such a wear and tear on them as on 
book or body type in general; but who can say that an 
electrotype body-letter matrix can compare with the hard 
copper punch matrix that can be produced today. And 
when it comes to the production of these matrices the 
question arises, which is the cheapest? I answer, the punch 
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matrix. ‘Take, for example, the cost of an original electro- 
type matrix, embracing the cutting of the type on metal, 
routing out the brass, putting up the forms, brass, atten- 
tion to the form while in the battery, etc., and it figures 
up quite a little sum; and when the metal-cut type is 
taken from the battery, the chances are almost even that 
the original is lost forever. The hard metal at present 
used by the typefounders soon plays havoc with an electro- 
type matrix. ! feel certain that no typefounder dare 
contradict me in saying that he does not use extremely 
hard metal when an electrotype matrix is employed. In 
fact one of the main disadvantages of an electrotype 
matrix is that, as a rule, it will give out in the midst of a 
hurried order, and when such is the case it takes four or 
more days before another one can be reproduced, whereas, 
if a steel punch is at hand, a new matrix on the old system 
can be furnished in less than an hour, and on the new 
system in less than fifteen minutes. 

But some will say that the cost of fitting punch drives 
is more expensive than that of fitting electrotype matrices. 
Well, if they refer to the old system, their statement is 
correct, but if to the new system, the tables are turned 
entirely, and the reason is easily given. Under the old 
system, in order to cut a punch, a piece of steel, about two 
inches long, was used, and the letter was drawn and cut 
on the face of this piece of steel irrespective of its position, 
its alignment being left to the fitter. When this punch 
was finished and ready for driving it was placed in a half 
square clamp, held bya screw, and then driven home. If 
a large punch, it would distort the copper very much, 
which gave the fitter considerable work. ‘The new system 
introduced by my father, James West, and by myself, pre- 
vents this distortion of the copper, while the risk of 
breaking the punch is lessened seventy-five per cent, even 
when using the hardest copper. To make our new system 
plain to all, our steel punches are cut as if they came 
from a type-casting machine, being made of steel in place 
of metal. ‘The alignment is perfect all through, both in 
height and width, and perfectly straight on the sides, so 
that the type cast from the matrices made from these 
punches are non-rubbing. When the punches are finished 
they are hardened by a new system which prevents any 
shrinkage or throwing the punch out of alignment, which 
is a very important feature. 

Now, the steel punch is placed in a specially con- 
structed machine; the copper, as hard as can be procured, 
is put in a steel box, and is sawed straight on the sides and 
end. The punch is then placed in position, and in order 
that the line will be correct and true to one side, a gauge 
regulates the depth. When the first punch is adjusted it 
answers for the entire font of punches. What is the 
result? The matrix only requires turning on one side, 
and a few rubs on the face, and it is finished, as there is no 
bend to the copper. So far the only typefounding estab- 
lishments which have availed themselves of the advantage 
of this new system are the Union Typefoundry, with 
which the writer is now connected, and, by special 
arrangement, Barnhart Bros. & Spindler. 

The question may be asked, ‘‘ Do these punches cost 
much in excess of the old system?’’ The answer is, the 
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extra cost is only a matter of a few cents, while the copper 


used is so hard that the matrices will stand the roughest 
usage for years. I believe no fair-minded typefounder 
will object to the claim that such a matrix is far in advance 
of any electrotype matrix, both in matter of cost and 
rapidity of production. 
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THE PRACTICAL PRINTER. 
BY H. G. BISHOP. 


Pe COMPOSITION—CONTINUED. 
N this connection it will be well to consider another very 
| important part of the compositor’s work, namely, 
CORRECTING. 

A great deal of time may be saved by going the right 
way to work in correcting a proof. If the matter be still 
on the galley, the quoins should be slightly loosened (not 
taken out) so that the lines can be lifted up easily. Where 
there are wrong letters to be changed, it is a good plan to 
gather up all the letters required and hold them between 
the thumb and first finger of the left hand, and then to lift 
the whole line in which the correction has to be made 
sufficiently high so that with the right hand the wrong 
letters may be taken out and the proper ones inserted. In 
order to do this the compositor should place himself with 
his right side next the stand on which his galley rests, and 
lean over so that he can read the matter from the head, 
just as he does when the lines are in the stick. He should 
then begin to correct from the top of the galley, and work 
down tothe bottom. Where the thickness of the letter 
which has to be put in varies from that which has to be 
taken out, some of the spaces must be changed so as to 
allow for the difference. Where there are ‘‘outs’’ or 
‘¢insertions,’’ it is better to leave them till the wrong 
letters are all changed, and then lift out so many lines 
as are likely to be affected by the insertion or omission. 
If several lines have to be over-run they should be placed 
on another and smaller galley, and be turned round so 
that the first line will take the place of the last. By this 
means the beginning of the first line is brought outside, so 
that it is easy to take up and pass the words through the 
stick. In no case should the lines be spread out along the 
galley, or, as is often done, laid along the lower side of 
the boxes in the case. 

Should the matter have to be corrected in the form, 
the same general course should be pursued, except that it 
may be necessary to use a.bodkin, though this should be 
avoided where possible, as the type is liable to get dam- 
aged thereby; but tweezers should never be used, as they 
are almost sure to injure the type. Sometimes when cor- 
recting in the form a page may be ‘‘squabbled’’ on 
account of the quoins being too loose and the matter 
receiving too much pressure in a certain part. Where 
this occurs, it is a good plan to walk away for a few min- 
utes, until any nervousness which it may have occasioned 
has passed off, and then to come back and observe care- 
fully where the ‘‘squabble’’ has its start. It may then 
happen that by putting one or two letters into their 
right places the whole can be brought into proper shape, 
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whereas if it were undertaken hurriedly the trouble might 
only be made worse. 

The following reduced fac simile of a ‘‘ dirty proof’’ 
will be useful to many, as it contains all the marks 
which are usually made by proofreaders, and by compar- 
ing it with the piece of corrected matter which follows, 
the meaning of these marks will be easily learned : 


Caper 


A Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronougeed it to you, 
j trippingly on the tongue, but, if you mouth it, as many 
2 of our plafers do, I had as lief the Town crier spoke my &e, 
hs lines. Nor, dgpot saw the air too muck with your hand, zo. 
thus: but use all gently; for, in the very toyent, tempest, 2, 


and, as I may say, whirlwind of your passion, you must 
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HAMLET’S ADVICE TO THE PLAYERS. 


Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, 
trippingly on the tongue; but, if you mouth it, as many 
of our players do, I had as lief the town crier spoke my 
lines. Nor, do not saw the air too much with your hand, 
thus: but use all gently; for, in the very torrent, tempest, 
and, as I may say, whirlwind of your passion, you must 
acquire a temperance that may give it smoothness. O! it 
offends me to the soul to hear a periwig-pated robustious 
fellow tear a passion to tatters,—to very rags,— to split the 
ears of the groundlings, who, for most part, are capable of 
nothing but inevitable dumb show and noise. I would 
have such a fellow whipped for o’erdoing Termagant; it 
out-Herods Herod. Pray you avoid it. 

Be not too tame, neither, but let your own discretion be 
your tutor; suit the action to the word, the word to the 
action, with this special observance, that you o’erstep not 
the modesty of Nature; for any thing so overdone is from 
the purpose of playing, whose end, both at the first and 
now, was and is, to hold, as ’twere, the mirror up to 
Nature; to show Virtue her own feature, Scorn her own 
image, and the very age and body of the time, his form and 


pressure. 
Shakespeare. 


JOBWORK. 

There is no part of our business which is so difficult to 
explain, or to teach by written instructions, as that of job 
composition. So much depends upon personal aptitude, 
good taste, and the faculty of grouping the types so as to 
produce a harmonious effect. There are, however, many 
points on which it will be well to touch. 

The selection of suitable faces of types is of first 


importance. ‘There are some types which seem to be just 


made for certain classes of work that would be entirely 
out of place if used on others. 


In selecting types the 
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compositor must be guided by the nature of the business 
or profession of the customer. 

For lawyers, doctors, schools and institutions, small 
plain faces are most suitable. 

For companies, corporations and state work, larger 
plain faces will be more appropriate. 

For wholesale mercantile houses, good, substantial, 
well-formed faces, with just enough ornamentation to give 
them style, should be used ; or some lines of script may be 
introduced to advantage. 

Retail tradesmen mostly prefer showy, ornamental 
faces, with curves, panels, and perhaps cuts which illus- 
trate some portion of their business. 

Church and other religious work calls for old English 
texts and other ecclesiastical faces, of which there are 
many series. 

But in every case it must be borne in mind that legi- 
bility is of more consequence than the most artistic 
arrangement or fanciful design. Where both can be 
obtained, of course, it is all right, but too often the former 
is sacrificed for the latter. There are plenty of good 
readable faces that have style and finish, and these should 
be chosen rather than those which have only their flour- 
ishes to recommend them. An inferior workman will 
often try to cover up his deficiency by using the most 
fanciful types, but, alas! he only makes more manifest the 
poverty of his ideas. 

The next point to consider is the proper arrangement 
of the types so as to produce harmony and effectiveness. 

In order to arrive at a proper result, the sizes of the 
types and the lengths of the lines must be taken into 
account. In the setting up of a business card, billhead, 
circular, etc., the customer’s name, business and address 
are the three most important points to bring out. These 
can each be made equally prominent without using exactly 
the same size of type. A small line may be made just as 
legible as a large one by being a little heavier in face, or 
being placed in contrast with the still smaller types that 
are near it. Then the length of the line has much to do 
with its prominence. But where all the types are about 
the same size, and all the lines about the same length, the 
result is that there is too much of a sameness, and nothing 
stands out distinctly. 

Further on will be shown some specimens of job com- 
position, which it is hoped will be of service in conveying 
correct ideas on this subject, and those who desire to learn 
or to improve their knowledge will do well to study all the 
different styles there shown. 

Spacing has a great deal to do with the production of 
a good piece of job composition. There should always be 
plenty of space between the words, and sometimes between 
the letters, where it is necessary to increase the length of 
Then the spacing between the lines is even more 
important. Very few men appear to know how to do this 
spacing out. The correct rule is to put more space between 
long lines than short ones, and where catch lines occur 
(that is, such words as ‘ of,”’ ‘‘ the,’’ ‘*and,’’ ‘ by,’’ when 
standing alone) the space put each side of them should only 
be one-half of what would be put between the longer and 
more important lines. 


the line. 
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Where dashes are placed between certain of the lines, 
it is better to vary the space each side of them than to 
make such space uniform. For instance, where a dash is 
put each side of a line, it is better to let them be closer to 
the top and bottom of that line than they are to the next 
lines on either side, which gives the line the appearance of 
being inclosed between two dashes. 

A brass rule run close up under a line, or within a lead 
of it, will give that line prominence and add to the effect- 
iveness of the display. 

Large initials may be used with advantage, but should 
never be put at the beginning and end of a line, except it 
be in the case of large poster work. 

Where a large amount of matter has to be put into a 
small space, it is best to set up all the small or body type 
first, and then to devote the balance of the space to such 
lines as may have to be displayed, always bearing in mind 
that the greater the contrast between the body of the 
job and such display, the more striking and satisfactory 
will the whole appear. 

In show printing, where large bills have to be set up, it 
is better to lay out the most important lines first, and then 
work to them. This remark will apply to any other large 
work where there is plenty of space allowed. 


TABLE WORK. 


This is another part of the compositor’s work which 
calls for special and careful training. There are com- 
paratively few men who may be called good table hands. 
Some have never set a piece of table matter in their lives, 
and would never dream of attempting such work; and so 
they remain ignorant of one of the nicest of all the 
compositors’ accomplishments. 

Of course there are tables and tables; some of them, 
perhaps, not deserving the name. But to know how to 
take a piece of manuscript copy, which has been drawn 
up without regard to what space it has to fill, and to 
cast it off so as to make it a certain size, and to arrange 
all the columns and heads in proper proportions, is an 
accomplishment which any compositor may well be 
proud of. 

Those who have carefully studied the sizes and propor- 
tions of types will have a great advantage over those who 
have not, as a great deal depends upon accuracy of 
measurement. A piece of table work which looks well on 
the galley may, when put on the stone and locked up, 
refuse to go further. If all the calculations as to justifica- 
tion have not been accurately made, it will not lift, and 
may take the man as long to remedy the evil as it would 
have taken another man to set it up properly in the first 
instance. 

When commencing a piece of table work it is well to 
move slowly. It should be carefully cast-off to find what 
sized type it will be necessary to use; and each column 
should have its proper width in ems marked. Where there 
can be any doubt as to whether some words or figures will 
come in to any given space, it is better to set them up and 
‘make sure. Guessing will not do. The man who spends 
a proper amount of time in making these preparations will 
have his work finished before the man who neglects the 


| space on either side, with an em at top and bottom. 





precaution ; although at first it may appear that the latter 
is half finished before the former starts. 

Space should always be allowed between the type and 
the rules. In the columns there should be at least an en 
In 
the heads the same rule should be observed, though there 
may be more reason for departing from it in the case of a 
large number of words having to be crowded into a small 
space, as often happens. 

The type used for heads should be about two sizes 
smaller than that of the body, where it can be so arranged. 

If the rules have to be cut, great care is needed in 
getting just the proper length, for if they are too short 
they will not look well, and if too long the table will not 
lift. The face of the rule should be dressed, so as to avoid 
a curl on the end. 

MAKING UP. 

By this term is meant making up into pages matter that 
has been composed for book or pamphlet work. Asa rule 
pages are made one-half longer than their width. If a 
page be twenty ems wide it ought to be thirty ems long, 
without the folio. Of course this proportion cannot 
always be strictly adhered to, but will serve as a good 
basis for calculation. 

Before the make-up is begun a gauge should be cut to 
mark the length of page. A piece of reglet with a notch 
cut into it will serve the purpose very well. Then the 
matter should be roughly measured off to see whether there 
are likely to be any bad divisions. 

There are certain laws with regard to this part of the 
work which must on no account be violated. The last 
line of a paragraph must not be turned on to the top of a 
page, nor must one line of a paragraph be allowed to stand 
at the foot of a page, if it be possible to avoid it. By keep- 
ing a look-out ahead these difficulties can be usually 
avoided, but it may sometimes be necessary to ‘“‘ get in’”’ 
or ‘‘ drive out’’ a line. 

The first page of a chapter or section should be sunk 
about one-fourth the depth of an ordinary page; that is, if 
the length of the pages be thirty picas, such first pages 
should be begun about seven picas from the top. 

Where a chapter ends below the middle of a page it is 
better to begin the next chapter on a new page rather 
than to crowd the heading and have just a few lines at the 
foot of a page. 

Where there are running heads to the pages they 
should be set either in even small capitals or in italics, 
and the space under them should be equal to one line of 
the type. 

Where there are cross-headings occurring in the body 
of the pages, such headings should be a little more promi- 
nent than the rest of the page, and should have about 
twice as much space before them as after them, so that 
if there were a nonpareil after there should be at least a 
pica before them. 

Great care should be taken to secure uniformity in the 
length of the pages, otherwise there will be trouble when 
the pages come to be imposed. ‘The lines should be 
pressed close together with the fingers, and examined to 
find whether they may not be off their feet, for unless they 
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stand perfectly upright there will be a variation in length 
of page. 

In tying up the pages care must be taken that the cord 
is placed about the center of the type and that the end is 
so placed as to be easily drawn out for untying. 


Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
GENIUS AND MEN OF GENIUS. 
BY HUGH WALLACE, 

HE word genius has not, so far as we are aware, been 

defined. At least the definition given by the most 
eminent modern philologists is not and cannot be ac- 
cepted—and this on account of the various terms and 
conflicting apprehensions which they respectfully suggest. 
Professor Wilson says that to define it is impossible, but 
whether it will always remain so we will not venture mean- 
time to affirm. However, it seems essential that in order 
to speak of genius as we now propose—that in order also 
to the structure of a logical analogy—that we have some 
definite understanding at the outset of what we mean by 
applying the appellation genius to any man. Laying 
aside, then, the question of its deductive meaning, we 
think it will be generally accepted and agreed —that 
genius is usually recognized in the individual as a con- 
stitutional aptitude to surpass the great mass of mind in 
that particular department to which his abilities are natur- 
ally directed and fervently devoted. 

In speaking of men of distinguished genius we are 
restricted to no age and confined to no country. The 
literature, the eloquence, the philosophy, the heroism of 
one country holds a collateral relationship to that of all 
countries. ‘The co-patriot’s hero is not simply the hero of 
his fatherland, but is claimed a countryman by the great 
and the good of all climes. Our literature is enriched 
with the sayings, the doings, and the actions of the illus- 
trious in every language, while continental literature all 
over the world emulates to do honor to our Washington, 
our Bryant, our Franklin, and our Longfellow, Genius 
may, with propriety, be termed a citizen of the world. 
Not so, however, with the individual. In war we have a 
national fostered pride in the emulation of our soldiers’ 
prowess, for had the Northern arms been the vanquished 
in our late civil war, would not the heroism of our armies 
been as great as would have been the funeral dirge over 
their graves. But-they were victors. But what then ? 
Were not the soldiers of the confederacy as bold, as daring, 
as brave? And was not the genius of their commander 
incomparably unapproached even by the hero of the Appo- 
mattox. We do not, therefore, determine genius by vic- 
tories in battle, else were Grant greater than Lee, Welling- 
ton than Napoleon, Charles V than the Huguenots, but 
rather as a general rule in its own development, and more, 
perhaps, in what it has attempted than in what it has been 
successful in accomplishing. Does this surprise anyone 
that genius should be so baffled? But why should it? 
Genius is wedded to no standard of morals nor sworn to 
Milton’s genius reveled in the sublime; 
In Voltaire we 


no cause. 
Byron’s in the portraiture of the infernal. 


find it enabling a petty skeptic to laugh at, and to hold up 
to scorn and contempt the religion of his country, which 














was that of Europe. And he succeeded but too well. 
Aye! he immolated his manhood, his country’s constitu- 
tion, and the peace of Europe on the altar of his skepticism. 
Genius has a two-fold development, a complicate power 
of complicate acting, and ifshe has bathed the world in 
blood and blighted its mediate prosperity by such revolu- 
tions, she has also poured into the coffers of the state the 
wealth of her industrial art, raised us from our former bar- 
barism, from being a tributary, to fill the nations’ wonder- 
ing eye. She has left no department of knowledge 
unexplored. From the depths she reads us the history of 
the primal, the august past. High among the solar 
systems she nightly wanders, and whispers to us in tones 
mysterious : 
“ Those lights that shine and twinkle yonder, 

Hide worlds in number millionaire. 

And of men garbed in her clay; 

Of beasts and birds of air 

Who live and breathe.” 


From individual genius has flowed results the most 
gigantic and prolific. What gave the name of Pericles 
and Demosthenes to history constituted Athens the city of 
world-wide celebrity. And what so ennobled peerless 
Athens made Greece the mother of eloquence and art, 
The language and literature of Greece, embellished with 
the songs of Homer, adorned with the philosophy of 
Socrates and Plato, and made sublime with the writings of 
her ethical writers, and sweet with the truths of inspira- 
tion, are deservedly the study of the learned and the great, 
and are but the silent and eloquent historian and recorder 
of a country that has but one parallel in the nobility of its 
genius, and none in the plenitude of its inspiration. But 
if to individual genius and history we compare the rise 
and progress of Greece, we are bound to carry out the 
parallel. And we ask where on the face of Europe is 
Greece now, the Greece of antiquity, the Greece of 
Oriental memory? Where are her poets, her statesmen, 
her philosophers? Homer and Pericles have gone. Where 
are their children? Where the children of Homer, who 
hid in the drapery of his poetry, the images of gods and 
men, and touched them with the fire electrical of his 
genius, and made them breathe and live and act? France 
had a Madame de Stael. Had Greece no illustrious women 
to become the mothers of her children? The mothers of 
Rome fought for her independence, but they were the 
daughters of Scipio and Cesar. And shall Greece perish 
for lack of mothers, fired with their husbands’ genius, to 
give birth to children worthy of so noble an ancestry? 
Alas! we fear it was even so. The education of Greece 
was only partial. Elements of discord and moral disease 
were not eradicated from their country’s intellectual great- 
ness—for a country, however famed in letters, history, 
and war, must, of necessity, degenerate where a high tone 
of ethics is not vigorously taught and corporated with the 
constitution, and where woman exerts not upon society and 
the individual the charm of her purifying and cultivating 
influence. 

Rome, the once mistress of the world, presents us also 
with a notable array of intellectual heroes. ‘The genius of 
Virgil, and his more immediate contemporaries, blinds us 
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with the blaze of their glory; and we are the while 
entranced and enwrapped by times, and seem disposed to 
linger neath the blue skies of sunny Italy — to drink deep 
at the wells of her inspiration, bound by the spell of her 
thrilling minstrelsy, as we walk with Gibbon amid her 
ruins, listening to the tales of her heroism, and prowess, 
tracing with reverential awe in the calm moonlight of her 
departed glory the monuments of her ancestral fame, and 
the tombs of her illustrious departed. 

But the genius of our own motherland calls for notice. 
It is matter for reflection and gratitude that from within 
the limits of this sea-girt isle have sprung the greatest and 
most profound thinkers the world has ever seen. ‘The 
powers of the human mind, indeed, have been strikingly 
exemplified in its intellectual development, and assuredly, 
no country in the world’s broad history has done more 
to foster, build up, and perpetuate the mental capacity of 
man. Her history, although somewhat blackened with mis- 
rule and odious in warfare, is yet radiant with what she has 
accomplished in the higher arena of the human character. 
Of this Lord Jeffrey writes: ‘‘ Never in the history of the 
world was there such intellectual development as what 
took place from the middle of Elizabeth’s reign to the 
Reformation in point of real force and originality of 
genius— neither the age of Pericles nor the times of 
Demosthenes, Leo X nor Louis XIV can come at all 
into comparison with those men who have enlarged to 
an incredible and almost unparalleled extent both the 
stores and resources of the human faculties.’’ 

Chaucer stands first as the earliest of Britain’s notables, 
but he is followed by an illustrious line in whom genius was 
found preéminent. All honor to the men who have given 
additional dignity to the human mind, and placed the 
genius of the English tongue on those heights of fame 
where no mishap of posterity can diminish their luster or 
tarnish their glory. But let us come down to our own 
times. It is said, and the saying has passed almost into a 
household word, that we have in this age no Spenser, 
Shakespeare or Milton among our poets, no Roman Cicero 
among our orators, no Grecian Demosthenes among our 
statesmen. But what then? Are we inferior to our ances- 
tors? Is this age in our country’s history unworthy 
of its predecessors, and are our contributions and leg- 
acies to posterity less valuable and prolific than those 
that have descended to us from the illustrious fathers ? 
We trow not. The history of the past is the history of 
philosophy, and probably none other than a philosophic age 
could have enabled them to rear such gigantic structures. 
This is the age of science. Science, art and commerce 
impose by far too much labor upon our national intellect. 
The poet is looked upon as the hero of the past. The 
hero of the present is the moneyed man, and the faculties 
of the brain labor with herculean strength to the production 
of wealth. Where is the man that would now beg his 


bread like a Homer in order to be a poet? The liter- 
ary great men of our age, such as Longfellow and Tenny- 
son, Macaulay and Dickens, are and have been all men of 
competence, and the rewards to create a minor literature 
are great and remunerative. 
tainly, of great authors. 


This is not the age, cer- 
It is the age of great action. 








| Action is the highest department in life, and its most dis- 


tinguished men are men of genius, whose deeds entitle 
them to rank foremost in her constellation. Great indus- 
tries, peculiar to the genius of man, are now sprung into 
existence like magic, and they have their controlling 
influence with the people. But if this thirst, this incessant 
cry for wealth were allayed, greater intellectual effort 
would inevitably ensue, and assuredly this age in the 
world’s history would be found to be as clear, as pro- 
found, as prolific, as it has been in its brightest eras. 
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QUADRATS. 
BY PICA ANTIQUE. 
OW authors starve is well known to the public ; the 
why is not so apparent. Into the complication 
enters many causes. Failure to dispose of manuscript is 
one, but not the greatest reason. ‘The matter that will 
not suit one publication will another. The field is very 
wide and the demands as various as the péculiar specialty 
of writers. 

Authorizing for the press for many years enables us to 
speak feelingly as well as correctly of the matter, and the 
prime cause of inability to pay bills and meet the daily 
demands of life arises (mostly) from the non-receipt of 
money earned and due. It may be little, but that little 
bridges over want, keeps the wolf of starvation from howl- 
ing around the door, and often is required for all-important 
medicine. 

Those who are not within the ‘‘ charmed circle’’ of 
journalism have no conception of how writers, especially 
for ‘‘ story papers,’’ are put off, if not entirely cheated out 
of their money. A glance at books lying open before me 
proves that over two thousand dollars of brainwork re- 
mains unpaid for, and, what is worse, never will be. The 
promises were for figs but the result has been thistles. A 
publisher who owes me quite a large sum writes: “If I 
ever get beyond my daily bread I will pay you.”” A 
fair promise perhaps, but in the meantime where is the 
bread for my family to come from? Another, and one of 
the largest publishing houses in New York City, has held 
an accepted manuscript for a year, and yet no returns. 
‘¢A check will be sent when published.’’ When will 
that be? Probably in time to pay for my coffin. Others 
have published for weeks, yet the remittance is a myth. 
Others hold manuscript for weeks, frequently months, un- 
til their timely character and value is lost ; and, it is not 
a rare case, manuscript is returned as nearly unpaid as 
possible, although plenty of stamps were sent for that pur- 
pose, And others, the banditti of journalism, appropriate 
articles sent (with postage), publish them, and then coolly 
ignore all letters upon the subject. 

These are the causes of starvation (theoretically and 
practically) among those who attempt to gain their living 
with the pen and dig bright thoughts, glowing fancies and 
the sweetest of rhymes from the black depths of their ink- 
stands. 

Of course, all do not come within the category. The 
majority are above such baseness, or to call it by the softest 
name possible, thoughtlessness. As with ‘HE INLAND 
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PRINTER, their word is their bond, and no author suffers 
either by delay or failure to receive his just dues. 

It should not be so with any. Every publication has 
the right to reject manuscripts — they should be returned 
if stamps are sent for the purpose, if not should be 
promptly paid for. He who writes is as much entitled to 
reward for his labor as he who puts words into cold type 
or superintends the press. All are members of the great 
thought-producing art of the world, and if there are any 
‘‘degrees’’ in the fellowship the author may perhaps be 
entitled to that of ‘‘ Royal Craftsman.”’ 

As a natural sequence to the above comes the question 
why religious papers pay so much less for matter for their 
columns than the (so-called) satanic? Paper, presswork, 
composition cost them the same, and why they should 
demand contributions at half (or less) rates, passes com- 
prehension. ‘They receive as much as others for ads, 
discount nothing for subscriptions or work done in their 
offices, are just as sharp at a bargain and should be just to 
others. But the fact remains that they are not with the 
mass of contributors, that they expect to receive and not 
give, and constantly violate the divine precepts of doing 
unto others as they would men should do unto them, and 
that the laborer is worthy of his hire. 
ye 

‘‘ THOUGH an angel should write still ’tis devils must 
print,’’ wrote Tom Moore many years since, and the words 
seem prophetic in view of the manner some members of 
the craft have been conducting themselves lately in the 
matter of strikes. When will hot-headed men learn that 
right has more than one side? Will days of reason and 
just regard for the true and equitable principles of busi- 
ness never come ? 

It would seem as if experience had entirely failed to 
enforce its lessons: to teach that the policy of wrong 
lasted no longer than the going down of the sun. The 
demand of wages for hours unemployed, for work not done, 
for remuneration beyond the ability of trade has been 
shown to be false in every particular of financial business 
and moral ethics. Yet its commune cry rises again and 
again, and the monster will not down. Were the results 
in the least beneficial there might be some excuse for acts 
condemned by all right-thinking men. It has not been 
so but the reverse. In plain words, strikes have been a 
dead loss to all concerned ; the ‘‘ offensive partisans ’’ who 
inaugurated, the innocent parties dragged in, and the poor 
women and children who have suffered. 

Let us hope for a better state of things in the year of 
grace eighty-eight, better feeling, better trade, better pros- 
perity and less of iron-handed want to all whose names 
are found on the giant roll of the craft. 

yk 

THE discontent mentioned in a former article with re- 
gard to the government printing office has been empha- 
sized by the recent action of congress. With it we have 
nothing to do save, as will be the case with all honest 
craftsmen, to express our feelings of disgust that the name 
of an honored and dead public printer should have been 
dragged in. 





Whatever might have been his shortcomings they can- 
not be made to shield another; whatever his want of 
ability it will not prove another to be competent ; what- 
ever his failures they will not inure to the profit of 
another. The living and not the dead is to be placed 
upon trial, and should rise or fall according to his own 
acts. No previous record can help his case and ought 
not to prejudice it. 

Yet granted that the attempt be made to prove the 
one not as bad as the other, it can be of no avail, would 
be only negative evidence and avail nothing. And in 
this case it would prove a sad failure. The previous pub- 
lic printer left a clean record. Long prior to his death 
his accounts had been audited by the government, found 
correct to the fraction of a farthing, and his bondsmen 
released. You cannot travel behind the record, says the 
law, and how is the superlatively wise congressman to do 
so in this case? 

For what reason ‘‘the former public printer’’ was 
tacked to the resolution when an investigation was ordered 
passeth the ability of ordinary minds to understand. He 
has gone beyond the possible good or malice of an attempt 
to belittle his business capacity, executive ability and un- 
impeached honesty. The world of the craft, the world at 
large, have set their seal of approval upon his acts and his 
record is so clean, so bright that very few others can be 
compared to it without suffering, and that sadly. 

Whatever may come to another the name of STERLING 
P. RounpDs will remain undimmed in the now, and grow 
brighter in the hereafter, or earthly fame is not worth 
striving for and earthly honors a miserable mockery. 

Ir was the custom among the honest-hearted old 
Dutchmen in former days, upon the burial of one of their 
number, to march slowly and solemnly around the grave, 
and speak in praise of the departed. All his acts of kind- 
ness, his virtues, his good deeds were remembered and 
enumerated. One, however, died so utterly worthless, 
such a vagabond, so base in life and unmourned that no 
one act was deemed worthy of remembrance. Many 
times the justice-loving old souls tramped around the 
grave, unable to speak a word of kindness and yet loath to 
depart without doing so. They looked sadly, hopefully, 
but unspeaking at each other until the situation became 
decidedly uncomfortable, almost desperate. ‘Then one of 
the number, feeling that something must be done to save 
the credit of the neighborhood, raised his hands earnestly, 
pathetically, and exclaimed : 

‘Vel, he vas a goot smoker.’ 

That was sufficient and the crowd departed satisfied, 
left the graveyard, and left to congressmen a lesson they 
will do well to remember before throwing wanton stones 
at the coffin of the dead. 





THE Bulletin de la Papeterie reports a rather peculiar fraud upon 
the French customs. Printed papers pay no duty in the “ Grande 
République,” so certain manufacturers (alleged to be Germans, of 
course) print just a narrow line upon the extreme edge of the sheets, 
and import the same, duty free. Once over the border, the edge is 
trimmed off, and the sheet reappears in pristine purity, though of 


smaller size. 
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J. W/, Butler Paper Co. 


— 183, 185 & 187 MONROE STREET, 
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~~ _- MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF Oo 


@ 3 


PAPER 


. ¢€ @ 














CARRYING AT ALL TIMES THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK 
IN THE WEST IN THE WAY OF 


Printers’ Stock Papers, Coarse Papers, Printers’ Fancy Stationery, Etc. 








IN PRINTRRS’ STOGK 
We are Western Agents for the reliable and popular L. L. BROWN LEDGER PAPERS 
and THE NATIONAL SAFETY PAPERS; while our well-known brands of FLAT WRITING 
PAPERS, such as the FLORENCE, WELLAND, LEDGER MiILts, Butter, Mascot, St. CHARLES, 
Carey, Roya Crown, etc., have found a leading place with the consuming trade. Also, our 
BOOK PAPERS, PRINT PAPERS, COVER PAPERS, CARDBOARDS, ENVELOPES, 


etc., are steadily increasing in demand. 








OUR MOTTO—A High Standard of Enuds, Fair Prices and Square Uealing- 








In Coarse Papers we make a specialty of Car-Lot Shipments; and in Fancy Stationery, 
see our late sample books as described in New Catalogue just issued. Send us your name, 
that we may mail you a copy. 


We solicit correspondence. 


J. W. BUTLAR PAPER Go. 
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“A Revolution in Galleys!” Dauntless Job Press. 


An All-Brass Galley sold at the same price as a Brass-Lined Galley. We herewith 
take the pleasure of introducing our ** All-Brass Galley ’’ 


s « « “SUGGBHRSS” « # «| 


which is the most durable, strongest, more accurate and everlasting Galley manu- 
factured for the price. Our Galley is made of a Solid Brass Rim, mechanically put | 
together, and will stand any pressure. It is above all other Galleys with soldered or | Si ] 
riveted rims. These Galleys have had a fair trial and stood their test, which the Imp e, 


Less likely to get out of Order than any other Press. 








Simplicity 











testimonials below will show. 
Prices of the All: = Galley “Success,” Strong and and Strength 
Newspaper Galleys. sain Combined. 
: Single. ..3$x234 inside. . $2.00 
= Single... 34x15$ inside. . 750 2. — 
mow Single ..3$x11} inside.. 1.50 i =< 
Medium.5 x23} inside.. 2.25 | 
Double ..62x23$ inside.. 2.50 TRUTH IN A NUTSHELL. 





lob eins. PATENT APPLIED FOR. 


ALL BRASS 
GALLEY. 


Octavo. 6x1o inside. 
Quarto... 128x213 inside. 
Foolscap .. 9x14inside. 
Medium ... 10x16 inside. 
Royal .....12x18 inside. 
Sup. Royal. 14x21 inside. 
Imperial... 15x22 inside. 
Republican 18x25 inside. 


Gi BUSINESS man always wants the worth of his money, and to get 
| the best goods the market affords for the least price. The Printer 
| is no exception to the rule. That is the main reason the DAUNTLEsS 
PREss meets with such a hearty welcome from the fraternity. It is a 
Reliable, Strong and Speedy Press, has no cams or other intricate 
appliances. Has adjustable grippers and reliable impression throw- 














__TESTIMONIALS———___ | off. Guaranteed to print from the smallest card to full form with 
“THE SUN” Composing Room. | entire satisfaction. Carefully read the following prices—F. O. B. in 
Messrs. F. WESEL & CO. New Your. en ag £0, a... | New York: 
Gents: I have been using your All-Brass ‘‘ Succgss”’ Galley in ‘‘ THE Sun” | 
Office for thtee months, and can truthfully say that it is the best Galley I have PLAIN PRESS WITHOUT | BRIGHT FINISHED PRESS 
ever seen. Yours truly, W. H. BODWELL. THROW-OFF. WITH THROW-OFF. 
“THE WORLD” Composing Room. | | 8x12, inside of Chase, - $110.00 
Messrs. F. WESEL & CO. New York, August 22, 1887. | 8 x 12, ae of naa, - $85.00 | 9X13, a 125.00 
GenTLeMeN: Of all the Galleys that you have furnished to “ THE Wor p,’ 9 x 13, - 100.00 10 x 15, “6 “ - 160.00 
none stand better wear than your latest invention, the All-Brass Peden 10 x 15, “ “ - 135.00 | 13x 19, “ “ - 300.00 
Galley. No better finished Galley has come under my observation in thirty years’ 
experience in the printing business. Very truly yours, ; raul. 
KF. WASBKL & GO., | P. J. JANNINGS, 
Manufacturers of PRINTERS’ MATERIALS edten nin canlene, 


Pat. Stereotype Blocks, Brass Rules, Wrought Iron Chases, Galley Racks and 
A large stock of Job Presses, Paper Cutters, 733 & 735 First Ave., near 42d St., New York, 


other Printers’ Materials. 
Stands, Cases, etc., etc., always kept on hand. 


11 Spruce St., — (two Doors below Tribune Bldg.) 


NEW YORK. Four blocks from Grand Central Depot. 
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THE “STAR”’ BOOK TRIMMER. 
One Size, $400.00. 











ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION. 














, » et H. SaNDOM & S08, 


69 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTORY ; 
STANDARD MACHINERY CO., 
Mystic River, Conn, 














THE “STAR” jCUTTER. 
. 34 inch, - $600.00 48inch, - $1,100.00 
goinch, - = . - $375.00 38inch, - 750.00 s4inch, - 1,400.00 
32 inch, - - - 450.00 44inch, - g00.00 64inch, - 1,900.00 } 





THE “STAR” CUTTER. 
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<~oC. BRILLIANT 
JOB BLACK 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Frederick H. Levey & Co. 


59 BEEKMAN STREET, 


New YORK. 











This Specialty of ours, which ts so extensively used 


in the West, can be procured at 


ILLINOIS TYPE FOUNDING C0., --» MARDER, LUSE & CO. 


CHICAGO. 
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Sam’L BINGHAM’s SON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PRINTERS ROLLERS 


AND- 


ROLLER COMPOSITION, 








296 Dearborn Street, 














( Ace. 


THR STANDARD OF RXGRILIABRNGR. 


Below will be found a few of our Patrons, outside of Fob Printers, whose establishments are 


now using Rollers furnished by us: 
; 


TRIBUNE . . .. « « « Chicago. PosT AND TRIBUNE . . .. ._ Detroit. Tue States . . . . . New Orleans. 
INDERVO@CEAN 4) % 40°94 * Chicago. FREE PRESS a Detroit. | PICAYUNE . . . . . New Orleans. 
Daity News. . . . . . Chicago. JOURNAL. « « =» 3 «+ ~. Detort. | TIMEs-DEMOCRAT. . .  . New Orleans. 
ee ee ee ee ee Chicago. DISPATCH « « 3 « « » wst--Paul: | EVENING WISCONSIN . .  . Milwaukee. 
STAATS-ZEITUNG . . . . . Chicago. PIONEER Press . . . . . St.Paul. | SENTINEL . . . . . . Milwaukee. 
MAM ==: 2 « ss sh hl| Ce ME. ke ts eo Se | HEROLD. . . . .  . Milwaukee. 
Dairy Capiro. . . .  . Topeka, Kan. JOURNAL . . . . . . KansasCity. | GERMANIA. . . . . . Milwaukee. 
SENTINEL . ... .  . ~~ Indianapolis. NEWS . =. . « « «»  Sansas@ity: | JOURNAL — ee ae 





BEE a ee Toledo, O. TIMES 4-5. « «+ « <5. Watisas City. COURIER, i. cs) i 6 & East Saginaw. 
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eoKWathrer’s Sons 


erating Taks 
bo Jot St. 
ew York. 


For Sale by all First-Class Dealers in Printing Material Everywhere. 
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Emmerich Improved Bronzing « Dusting Machine. 


We manufacture five sizes, indicated by the largest size 
sheet the machines will bronze. 





No. 1, - . - 16x35 No. 3, - - - 28 x 44 
No. 2, + - - - 25x40 No. 4, ~ - - - 34x50 
No. 5, . - 36 x 54 


Over Three Hundred in Use. 


Now in use by all the large and prominent Litho- 
graphing and Printing Establishments in the country. 





CONSIDERED THE DEFINITION OF BRONZING 
BY ALL PURCHASERS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


EMMERICH & VONDERLEHR, 


191 and 193 Worth Street, 
Write for prices and particulars, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
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GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY. | 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 


(Incorporated) 





15 & 17 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COPPER-MIXED TYPE, 


AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


PRINTING MATERIALS. 





IF YOU CONSULT YOUR INTERESTS YOU WILL 


Buy only our Superior Copper-Mixed Type. 





WESTERN AGENTS FOR THE 


Babcock Printing Presses and Howard 
Iron Works’ Paper Cutting and 
Bookbinding Machinery. 


CONNECTIONS: 


Sr. Louts PRINTERS’ SUPPLY Co., St. Louis. 
GREAT WESTERN TyPE Founpry, Kansas City. 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Omaha. 
MINNESOTA TYPE Founpry, St. Paul. 


— are thousands of Pearl Presses in use today. It is 
the most popular of presses, and without a competitor in its 
special field. All who use the Pearl will be glad to learn that we 


have, ready for delivery, a new size called the 


Pearl Press No. 5 


WITH THROW-OFF. 


9x14 inches at $180.00 


Over fifty have already been sold, and have demonstrated that the 
new size has all the merits of the smaller sizes, easy running, noiseless, 


and wonderfully quick. 


SPECIAL attention is called to the Throw-off, and our new 
patent Reversing Ink Disk, by means of which 


we give a very good distribution. 


GOLDING & CO., Boston, Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS. 








NEW QUARTERS. 


| | | Mmcencnenerscomereeenmene 


UNION TYPE FOUNDRY 


BURNED OUT AT 


298 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


Now permanently located in the commodious four- 
story building at 


337 Dearborn Street. 


ine an entire New Stock, New Machinery, and increased facilities 

in all departments of our business, we are pleased to announce that 
we are better prepared than ever before to attend to the immediate 
wants of those who are in need of anything in our line. 

Our molds and machinery of every description having been replaced 
by new, of the latest, improved pattern, especially adapted to the im- 
portant changes that have recently been made in type and type bodies, 
printers will not fail to see the immense benefits to be derived by placing 
their orders with us for complete outfits, or, in fact, for all the latest in 
printers’ supplies. 

Boston, Central, Cleveland and Manhattan Type carried in stock. 

Send for Catalogue and Monthly Bargain List. 


The Union Type Foundry, 


NEW NUMBER, 
337 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
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FOLDING MACHINES 


For Fine Book and Pamphlet Work. 








FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 





Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 





Fifty-Second St., below Lancaster Ave., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MONTAGUE & FULLER, General Agents, 
41 Beekman Street, : - NEW YORK, 
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‘THE INLAND PRINTER, 


A TECHNICAL JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO THE ART OF PRINTING, 


Published Monthly by 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
183, 185, 1837 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 
H. O. SHEPARD, Pres. - - - JOS. PEAKE, Serc.-TREAs. 
A. C. CAMERON, EDITor. 


EpiTorRIAL OFFICE, SECOND FLoor 183-187 Monrog St., CHICAGO. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


‘Two dollars per annum in advance; for six months, one dollar; sample copies, 
twenty cents. 

Great Britain and Ireland, postage paid, eleven shillings and four pence per 
annum. 

To countries within the postal union, seventy-five cents per annum additional. 

Postage stamps are not desirable, but when it is found necessary to remit them, 
one-cent stamps are preferred. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER will be issued promptly on the fifteenth of each month. 
Subscriptions, payable in advance, may be sent to the Treasurer by postoffice order 
or in currency at our risk, 

Tue INLAND PRINTER will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news and 
information to those interested professionally or incidentally in the printing profession, 
and printers will confer a great favor on the Editor of this Journal by sending him 
news pertaining to the craft in their section of the country, particularly individual 
theories and experiences of practical value. : 





ADVERTISING RATES. 
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CHICAGO, MAY, 1888. 


HE correspondence in the present issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER will be found well worthy of perusal, con- 
taining, as it does, a vast amount of valuable information 
as well as practical suggestions of special interest to the 
trade. The communications from the South American 
Republics convey a lesson to our press manufacturers and 
typefounders which they should not be slow to act upon; 
but if they neglect the advice given, the manufacturers of 
other countries most certainly will not. 





MACKELLAR’S SYSTEM OF TYPE MEASUREMENT. 
FEELING of unusual interest is at present manifest- 
ing itself through the entire country in relation to 
the contemplated departure from the present system of 
payment for type composition, and the adoption of a 
new system of measurement. The existing plan has long 
proved a cause of dissatisfaction not only to the composi- 
tor, but also to the employer. Its record is one of con- 
tinued injustice. Its effect, owing to the inequality of 
payment consequent upon its application, rewarding the 
fortunate and depriving equally deserving aspirants of their 
just rights, has always exercised a demoralizing sway over 
its extensive domain. 

Through the long years of its impractical working, but 
few suggestions, valuable, as remedial in nature, have 
ever been offered. The systems proposed have either been 
too vague for comprehension, or too complex arithme- 
tically for the compositor to entangle. The murky hori- 
zon of fossilized custom has at last become illuminated 
with the dawn of a new method, embodying justice and 
common sense. It is based on the principle of self-adjust- 
ment, securing to the compositor, in every instance, a just 
and equal compensation for his labor, whether engaged in 
setting ‘‘lean’’ or ‘‘ fat’”’ type. 

The new system to which we refer is the origination of 
Mr. Wm. B. MacKellar, of Philadelphia, who is a practi- 
cal printer, and has a thorough knowledge of the uses of 
type, heretofore referred to in our columns. He proposes 
to abolish the em quad (or the square of the type) as the 


| standard for measuring matter, and to adopt instead the 








letter ‘‘m’’ of the font. The system proposed is as simple 
as the present method, and the compositor is not compelled 
to enter into other than ordinary calculation. If he wishes 
to ascertain the measure of his matter in the type with 
which he is working, he takes the lower case letter m of 
the font and sets a complete line of that letter in his stick. 
If the line, in counting, embraces twenty-five lower case 
letter m’s, he knows at once that forty lines will make a 
thousand letter m’s. If, in another office, a ‘‘leaner’’ 
type is used, and it is found thirty letter m’s are required 
to fill the measure of his stick, one thousand ems will be 
contained in thirty-three and one-third lines. And, if a 
still ‘‘leaner’’ type be used, taking in thirty-three letter 
m’s in the measure, but thirty and one-third lines will be 
required to constitute the one thousand m’s. In every 
instance the letter m increasing or decreasing in size in 
proportion to the length of the lower case alphabet, whether 
‘‘lean’’ or ‘‘ fat,’’ will invariably regulate the number of 
the lines to be set to make one thousand m’s, or portion 
thereof. A critical examination will disclose the fact that 
the same number of individual types and the same number 
of movements in setting and distributing are performed in 
every one thousand ems of matter so set, regardless of what 
plain face of type be used. 

The utility of this system is also demonstrated when 
applied to the measurement of ‘‘bastard’’ faces. It is 
well understood that the thickness of an alphabet or its 
individual characters wiil not change when placed upon 
any body other than its own. Asan example: Ifa non- 
pareil face be cast upon a minion body the type will be no 
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thicker than when cast upon nonpareil, but the body will 
be larger, being minion. In calculating, the compositor, 
in setting it, will receive pay the same as nonpareil, as the 
letter has not increased in thickness from being cast upon 
a minion body. Under this system no change need be 
made in the present rate per thousand, as the letter m in a 
font of ‘‘fat’’ type is about equivalent in size to the em 
quad, and the ‘‘lean’’ faces will receive an increased 
proportion of compensation in inviolable ratio to their 
thinness. No lower case letter m of any face of type, in 
calculating, must exceed in thickness the size of the body 
of the alphabet to which it belongs. 

A protection is afforded to the system to guard it from 
all abuse, real or imaginary, on the part of the type- 
founders and publishers. The lower case letter m is the 
keystone, and its artistic and mathematical proportions 
must not be encroached on. ‘The danger lies in only one 
direction—that of an increase in size—and is herewith 
provided for. Irrespective of any size of plain type, the 
alphabet must occupy a space of not less than ji/feen type 
of its individual lower case m. This forms a barrier 
impossible to be crossed without instant recognition. 
Where an alphabet measures less than fifteen of its lower 
case m’s it shows that the m is too thick, and does not bear 
a relative proportion to the remaining letters. When such 
a case can possibly occur, the difference between fifteen 
m’s and the number of m’s that it measures must be added 
as many times to the measure of the matter to be set as 
the number of alphabets contained in such measure. 

At the approaching session of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, to be held in Kansas City during the 
coming June, action will be taken looking to the adoption 
of a new system for measuring composition. Whatever 
system may be adopted, it will doubtless be with the aim 
of ultimately correcting the inequalities of present methods 
and of benefiting the compositor. The selection of a 
new system, and the placing of it in practical operation 
call for a most impartial consideration and the exercise of 
judgment and wise discrimination. That such a course 
may be pursued by the International Typographical Union 
or its committees is the earnest wish of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, and in fact by all who are interested in the 
prosperity of the large body of intelligent compositors 
comprised in this organization. 


A WORD WITH THE DELEGATES. 


EFORE another issue of THE INLAND PRINTER reaches 
B its readers the sessions of the International Typo- 
graphical Union for 1888 will have been brought to a 
close. Upon the character of the deliberations, and the 
line of policy there mapped out, depends in a great measure 
its future influence. Never in its eventful history were 
prudence, enlightened judgment and true courage so ab- 
solutely requisite to guide its councils as at present. The 
subjects to be discussed and the problems to be solved will 
tax to the utmost the energies of those to whom for the 
time being its interests have been committed. Happily, 
these truths seem to be appreciated by those most deeply 
interested, and from present indications the convention 
will be in the main composed of earnest, thoughtful, 
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prudent men, who will bring to the discharge of their 
duties, broad, comprehensive, matured ideas, a determina- 
tion to discard all rash, selfish, chimerical schemes, and 
legislate for the best interest of the craft as well as to pave 
the way fora frank and manly codperation between em- 
ployer and employé. 

For several months past THE INLAND PRINTER has pub- 
lished articles and communications embodying the views 
of a number of able representatives of the craft, in various 
sections of the country, as to the best methods of securing 
the desired results. The committee appointed at the 
Buffalo convention to draft a scheme for the reorganiza- 
tion of the ‘‘ International,’ and its greater efficacy, has 
also been at work, and from the caliber of the gentlemen 
composing it we have every reason to believe that the fruits 
of their labor will show that the confidence reposed in 
them has not been misplaced ; so that, take it all in all, the 
outlook is certainly of a cheering character. 

Without entering into details, or doing more than 
refer to some of the schemes proposed, such as the estab- 
lishment of a strike fund, the vesting of plenary power in 
the hands of the chief executive, or the adoption of state 
or district systems of organization, in lieu of the present 
one, all of which are worthy of careful consideration, we 
cannot refrain from utilizing the present opportunity to 
present and again emphasize a few suggestions bearing on 
this important question, which, in our humble judgment, 
if put into practical operation, would go a long way to 
restore the needed harmony, and redound to the interests 
of the craft in general and the organization in particular. 
We refer to the adoption of the beneficial and apprentice 
systems, and the substitution of arbitration for strikes. 

The fact that there are difficulties, real and apparent, 
in securing their practical recognition ; or that the efforts 
made in the past in their direction have not been invari- 
ably crowned with success, furnishes no reason why all 
future attempts should prove abortive. Life is made up 
of defeats and successes. We insist that that organization 
which embodies the denefictal with the protective feature 
possesses elements of cohesion which the organization 
which embodies the latter alone does not possess. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated the truth of this statement 
beyond cavil, and we know of no reason why the Inter- 
national Typographical Union should not profit by such 
experience. 

The need of an efficient apprenticeship system has 
been so often and thoroughly ventilated in our columns 
that we do not now propose to add anything to what has 
already been stated. Suffice it to say that the want of its 
enforcement has been the bane of the organization, and 
provocative of more trouble than any other cause with 
which we are acquainted. The path of duty is the path 
of safety. The botch with a card is the Jonah of the 
trade, and either Jonah or the whale must ultimately go 
to the wall. Membership in the union must become a 


_ guaranty of competency, of an ability to render a guid pro 


guo, or else the days of trades unionism are numbered. 
The substitution of arbitration for strikes, an appeal 

to reason instead of passion, whenever and wherever 

practicable, has been and will continue to be a hobby of 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. Despite all the cold water which 
has been thrown on the scheme, we refuse to admit that 
either employers or employés prefer a continued attitude 
of antagonism, injurious to the pockets and welfare of each 
other, to a mutually beneficial, honorable and satisfactory 
understanding. Although the efforts to effect a compro- 
mise, based on arbitration, at the organization of the 
Typothetze, proved a failure, there were circumstances 
connected therewith which do not now exist. The forma- 
tion has been perfected, the excitement then existing has 
cooled, and both parties have doubtless come to the con- 
clusion, that their respective interests can be subserved 
better by codperating with than by fighting each other. 
The International Typographical Union has nothing to 
lose and everything to gain by taking the initiative, and 
tendering the olive branch. No one but a knave will 
accept such action as an evidence of cowardice. It can 
afford to make overtures to a national representative body, 
tending to the recognition and adoption of arbitration. 
Public sentiment is ripe for the movement, and such action 
on its part would give increased impetus to it. Let a dis- 
creet representative committee be appointed to confer 
with the Typothetz at its next annual meeting, wth power 
to act, and we do not believe that even the hotspurs of that 
society will have the temerity to attempt to override a 
sentiment which is daily gaining ground both inside and 
outside of this organization. 





THE NEW SCALE OF PRICES. 

HE following new scale of prices, adopted by the type- 
founders of the United States, on Roman types, brass 
rules, brass leads, and slugs, space rules, newspaper rules, 
leads and slugs, to take effect on and after May 1, will no 
doubt prove of interest to our readers. Where two prices 
are given, the left hand column denotes the old and the 

right hand the new list of prices charged : 


PRICES FOR PLAIN TYPE. PER LB. PER LB. 
PAE Te costae ay veo otha chia) svarwie IS Oa olay paar ae ear $1.50 $1.60 
1 (GE LEA ARR ee eg eae Crete ge teen nh RAS CARNES nT eRe 1,08 1.20 
RCM NO coir aioe tec A irorey ey shai oe ea! iy ose waa teh eteNs .68 74 
UND ERIDRN UN 7c F507 eu faye o rety iss ciao ane la erst gis wswteileisiere oie 58 .64 
IVETE PRES N aie oy trees tereventy 010) Sree wea mst ooucioa/otershataceiepassig stare 52 .56 
MORO MAGI Saree ete oars. cite ois’ Niatior al evers oleraienol One Re .48 52 
MSCUEE ESOS sci siaeeacha teri eice ie lies a) Nd esas ROO ewe -44 .48 
MOOR TTINTOES sav,c Asusvasteieie ie ararel oad, <tblonte-wa:sialelefauie .42 46 
“S172 ULES 0 A ey et Or ce me oR .40 .44 
ACUTE 2 aise er MA a daa ers le ere iol oho S iia 38 .42 
Allsizesilareer thanebiea: 4 <<< sicie-c c's sins sissies 80 38 .40 
PLAIN BRASS RULE—TWO-FOOT LENGTHS. 
PER FT. PER FT. 
MRWELVG te TSCA cre/ayeis aversicis.' aictsiais/«.ainisce-c ost everoustorers Brlacos $ .05 
Ce penn eer ree rrr .05 .06 
NES Se aiken. +46 REKE wen ahs eer eRe. 06 .08 
ES inaecd5d ee kN OW ane edeehedeanes os 08 10 
IN CERG SECA Moy Je S5yeyues 2) sts <alaiaSuayassaue) sles lous aie siaichers .10 12 
REE UOMO e aay Sg its ga ors) ater sie si ciatal oles ols ieieclas 12 ors 
BESNCE EOE TSIGEN: acto ays (ois, sesv ar svs ovate isis Torois wuakeloneter ete 16 .20 
Iaesaled Mee Nees fect says. Bans sa, fe ero coer ee ec ronerers .20 /25 
DERE et CEL EGE, WE SSntiaeys oan e Si SiNIiols uate HAST <a2 .28 
IMEI SECT) 5 .co ogi acs: pe aleve sie) clave sis role Sa) ee .28 30 
TVRRRLAON Wages cytes a eirens Paved aia Narehsiesaveiaci vai aig work Manete Bees 22 35 
EEE Ren ee Pod shy Saat RT aT haan ace CANINE E eho 34 .40 
IE eo) a a ge 38 -45 
RE a een wep agiandly keane ales .40 .50 
ESOL MEOM Meters nt kts cn yce WS Nona ctgel haeisaere a -45 55 
LE ae OR eae ae ee ee 50 60 
LEADS AND SLUGS, PER LB PER LB 
SIX tO Gagan LOTTE 2ie\2..8 cleroilovats Sieieierniaie peice 5.35 $ .16 


Six-to-pica, cut to measure of column ............ .16 .18 


| 





BRASS LEADS AND SLUGS—CUT TO MEASURE OF COLUMN. 


PER LB, PER LB. 
RE WGL UG Ce ROH) olor. 2'0:d15.'a,) cradd ewes sip eae ame $ .80 $1.00 
Ln coh aad ERO CL CE CCC TICE TOTO ETT .70 .gO 
CNN ccs acenendeedaswntesecdaasens .60 80 
SE CO Peete a soi tate ees bei ts obra meaaeh wale .50 -75 
TEOUNIAVEN Es ANG CETCMOE Yel. c.0- a:s:0ald onleiee mcareire ade ay -75 
BRASS SPACE RULE. PER LI 
PN sha S en newiw na nssdoesasecacvap ines $2.00 
SSR TOR Goa, ore: c, 2015/01 ci afd. sim cuetalarel retro is G6 niciaNé 2.75 
UE WRCL YO: t NOH 55.5).05.u sia dersreie ria ac eainee betel 3.00 
RULES FOR NEWSPAPERS. 
S. COL. S. COL D. COL 
Advertisement rules, six-to-pica........ $ .04 $ .05 $ .08 
VY AW ROM fel aoa saiglatediaeas .05 .06 09 
Double and parallel cross rules ........ .06 .08 42 
CORTE AK UNEN CANIN Asi 0\9) Ke 6010 6 eles ce-era ees .06 .09 


Double and parallel dash ............. 
COLUMN AND HEAD RULES. 
Prices changed. New prices will be sent on application. 

In justification of the action taken it may be stated 
that there has been a continued increase in the price of 
the materials which enter into the manufacture of type, for 
the past nine months, until it amounts, in some cases, to 
nearly fifty percent. It is to be noped, however, that this 
rise will be but temporary, as there is reason to believe the 
manipulation of a foreign syndicate has had more to do 
with such increase than a paucity of material or the legiti- 
mate cost of production. 





PRINTING OFFICE INSURANCE. 

FEW months ago we referred at length to the subject 
4% of printing office insurance, calling the attention 
of the trade to the action of the board of underwriters in 
raising the rates of insurance on all printing establish- 
ments, and the reasons assigned for so doing, and pointed 
out that the locations in which a large number were situated, 
and the filthy, careless manner in which they were kept, 
apparently justified the position taken. In doing so we 
had a double purpose to serve: first, to stimulate the 
sloven to abandon his pernicious practices, and second, to 
show that in this instance, as in others of a similar nature, 

the innocent had to suffer with the guilty. 

To Captain Shaw, chief of the London Fire Brigade, is 
due the questionable credit of being responsible for the 
erection of our nine and ten story firetraps, many of 
which, during the past twelve months, have resembled the 
cones of extinct volcanoes, that is, when they did not 
resemble those in active operation. At a banquet given 
in his honor a few years ago, when on a visit to this city, 
he remarked that in London land had become so valuable, 
and the business portion so cramped and crowded, that in 
future buildings would have to grow /engthwise, instead of 
in breath or width, and that he believed the time was close 
at hand when ten and twelve story buildings would super- 
sede those of five or six. Unhappily, his suggestion seems 
to have been applied to Chicago—without a recognition 
of the indispensable requisite, #reproof— where no such 
idiotic attempts were warranted; and, as a result, mon- 
strosities, called buildings, have been erected, the topstories 
of which have been constructed without regard to precau- 
tions either against fire or accident, with results which 
have saddled the printing offices of this and other cities 
with ‘extra hazardous ’’ insurance risks, which will prove 
a burden for many a day to come. 
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But what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. 
If printing offices, doing a legitimate business, are com- 
pelled to pay this penalty; if institutions, open to daily 
inspection and investigation, are forced to toe the mark, 
why should an exception be made in favor of the hundred 
and one so-called “ private’’ printing offices, with their 
attachments, to be found on every hand, stowed away in 
cubby holes in the business centers of the city, where little, 
if any, attention is paid to the precautions exacted from 
others? We believe employing printers owe it to them- 
selves to insist that even-handed justice be meted out ; and 
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arrived at, resulting in the monopoly of supplying that 
house with ink being broken, and the new agent getting 
a good share of its patronage. Such is a picture close 
to truth, and as such a transaction is detrimental to the 
good character of the foreman, at least, he is sometimes 
afraid to mention that occasionally an inferior ink is served 
for which a superior price is paid. 

Here is a case more to the point. A publishing house 
in the State of New York, using a large quantity of book 
ink, was, a few years ago, served by an ink manufacturer, 


_ who would deliver a wagon load of ink at the front 


if it is not, THE INLAND PRINTER proposes to enlighten | 


insurance companies as to the location of some of the 
establishments referred to. We understand thoroughly 
about the precautions insisted on to secure exemption from 
an ‘*extra hazardous’’ policy and its penalties, and this is 
just where the shoe pinches. ‘The question we desire to 
ask, and it is a pertinent one, is: ‘‘ Have these require- 
ments been complied with in all the cases referred to?’’ 
If they have not, has an ‘‘ extra hazardous’’ policy been 
secured? And if not, why not? Gentlemen, we propose 
to follow up this question, and in doing so we are assured 
of the support of those most deeply interested in the 
answer. 


NGLAND has what it calls a Merchandise Marks Act 
E to protect paper manufacturers against frauds perpe- 
trated by foreigners in introducing goods into that country 
bearing English watermarks. 


Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 

TWO OF A KIND. 
BY FLY STICK. 
T has been frequently asserted and strongly hinted in 
some public prints of late years that to introduce a new 
ink into the pressroom it is necessary to ‘‘oil’’ the press- 
man or foreman, which means, bribe him to accept the 
new article, and continue to do so in order to retain the 
trade. That this is true in some cases may be frankly 
admitted, but we positively decline to accept it as a rule 
(as these articles seem to imply). As such assertions are 
doubtless made in the interest of disappointed ink dealers, 
it may be well to probe the matter a little, that we may 
know the true state of affairs, with a possible bias in favor 
of the other side. 

Let us suppose a case. A pressroom in which every- 
thing is moving along harmoniously, and giving satisfac- 
tion in every particular, is visited by an enterprising young 
man, intent on introducing a new article, and, if possible, 
capturing the trade of the house. On making himself 
known, he proceeds to show samples and testimonials of 
the good and reliable quality of the ink offered, at aston- 
ishingly low prices. He then offers a good cigar from a 
handsome case, which is a temptation even to a non- 
smoker. In a short time the young agent has made 
himself so agreeable by his delightful conversation, his 
tact and judgment in presenting his goods, that the fore- 
man often feels taller and better than he did previous to 
the interview. Finally, it is agreed that the two meet at 
the hotel in the evening, to talk the matter over. A de- 
lightful evening is thus spent, and a mutual understanding 





entrance, get a receipt for the same, and drive around to 
the back door and receive the empty tubs awaiting to be 
returned. In making the transit, however, the ink just 
received was wheeled to the other end of the room, and 
purposely mixed with the empty tubs, and the wagon 
invariably took back one or two of the full tubs along 
with those that were empty, the house paying the full bill 
all the same. 

Again: A pressman, having an unsavory record among 
his fellow workmen, obtained a situation as foreman of a 
pressroom in New Jersey. At the end of six months it 
was found that the furnishing expenses of the pressroom 
were greater for the time than had ever been known before. 
Upon an investigation it was deemed necessary to dis- 
charge the man, whereupon there was enough ink discov- 
ered in out of the way places about the room to run the 
office for three months after. 

In transactions of this kind there are generally two 
willing parties to the contract. But here is a case which 
happened in Pennsylvania, in which the tables were turned 
on the real offender. A large publishing house had occa- 
sion to discharge the foreman of the pressroom, and take 
on anew man, who conducted, for the time being, every- 
thing in the usual way. Soon, however, he received by 
mail from an ink manufacturer, who served the house with 
all the ink used, a check for $10. Viewing this transaction 
with suspicion, the young man informéd his employer of 
the fact, who, being a shrewd man, told him to get it 
cashed and bring the money to him, and in the meantime 
to keep a sharp eye on the quality of the ink received in 
the future. An opportunity soon offered itself to prove 
that an inferior ink was being imposed upon the office. 
Upon complaint being made, it was met with a careless 
kind of rebuff, such as, ‘‘I guess the ink is all right; the 
evil is somewhere else if you care to acknowledge it.’’ 
The foreman, somewhat nettled at these remarks, replied 
that he would order ink elsewhere, which brought forth a 
reply ‘that such a thing was hardly probable, as he would 
risk losing his job.’’ ‘The change was made, however, and 
the ink maker, complaining to the employer, charged the 
foreman with being ‘“‘oiled,’’ as he had been known to 
accept a divvy already; in proof of which a canceled 
check for $10 was produced, showing the young man’s 
signature on the back. 

The employer, in answer, said: ‘‘The foreman was 
probably right in making the change, and from his decis- 
ion there is no appeal. As to the check, the proceeds 
went into the treasury of the house, and the house felt 
thankful for the favor.’’ 
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DEATH OF A. SIDNEY DOANE. 
EATH has been picking off many distinguished press 
builders during the past ten years. Among the more 
prominent may be mentioned George P. Gordon (the 
uncle of Mr. Doane), who was well advanced in years, and 
looked daily for his summons. So, also, with Robert Hoe 
and Col. R. Hoe, the latter of whom passed away at the 
ripe age of seventy-six ; but that the subject of this sketch, 
who was in the prime of his manhood, and likely to live 
many years into the twentieth century, should so suddenly 
be called from the sphere of his usefulness, is one of those 
mysterious dispensations of Providence which must be 
solved in another world. 
A. Sidney Doane was the son of the late Dr. Doane, 


who died forty years 
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fact, up to the time of Mr. Gordon’s death. As soon as © 
the condition of the estate had been examined, the courts 
installed him trustee and manager, in which position he 
faithfully served till his demise—which occurred a few 
minutes before midnight, March 30. 

Mr. Doane was for years a valuable contributor to the 
pages of THE INLAND PRINTER, his articles being marked 
by a scrupulous regard for truth and an evident desire to 
avoid all statements of an unreliable character. Few men 
in America were better posted on the history of the 
printing press, and few were so well qualified, either by 
experience, practical knowledge or mechanical ability, 


| to render an opinion on a mooted point in connection 


| 
| 
| 


therewith. In business transactions he was a man of 
positive convictions, 
and when his mind 





ago, ‘of virulent ship 
fever, caught during 
the faithful perform- 
ance of his duties as 
health officer of the 
port of New York. 
Young Sidney’ was 
born October 8, 1834, 
and received an excel- 
lent education in the 
preparatory classes of 
Columbia College. 
An incident, which 
occurred at the begin- 
ning of his second 
year, somewhat illus- 
trates a leading trait 
in his character as a 
man. ‘The teacher of 
the second class died, 
and there was some 
delay in procuring a 
suitable successor. 
To meet this difficulty, 
and in order that the 
opening term should 
not be interrupted, a 








A. SIDNEY 


was made up neither 
cajolery nor threats 
could swerve him ‘a 
hair breadth from 
what he considered 
the path of right. No 
matter how keen the 
competition he had to 
encounter, he believed 
in upholding prices 
and conducting busi- 
ness on business prin- 
ciples—a trait of 
character which is 
certainly worthy of 
emulation. 

A correspondent 
writing in reference 
to his death, says: 
‘Mr. Doane was one 
of my most valued 
friends, and little I 
thought as I bade him 
‘good-by’ the early 
afternoon of that fatal 
Friday I should never 
see him again in life.’’ 


DOANE, 








member of the third 
year’s class was tem- 
porarily placed in charge. He and Sidney had been 
playmates, and the latter, having but a poor opinion of his 
attainments, deemed it beneath his dignity to study under 
his supervision ; so the principal was notified that he for 
one would wait the advent of the new teacher. He was 
informed he must attend or be expelled. This he believed 
to be tyranny, and persuaded every single member of the 
class to pledge his ‘‘ honor’’ to sustain him to the bitter 
end; the upshot being that all but one let their ‘‘ honor’’ 
go to the dogs, and Sidney and his faithful young friend 
were expelled. But the new teacher was at length installed, 
and the two boys who stuck to mistaken principle were 
honorably discharged. 

Mr. Gordon was much attached to his nephew, and 
persuaded him to join in the management of his large 
business. He remained with him nearly fifteen years, in 


| 


He returned from his 
business, on March 30, where he had been busily engaged 
all day, apparently in his usual health and strength, and 
had spent the evening, as was his almost invariable cus- 
tom, in the midst of the family circle, when, at half-past 


| nine, he was seized with apoplexy, falling from his chair, 


| and remaining insensible until midnight, when he breathed 


his last. Thus passed away one of the kindest and best 
of men. 

Among his acquaintances, business and social, and he 
had hosts of them, Mr. Doane was universally respected 
and esteemed. He was generovs, manly and frank ; 
possessed of more than ordinary executive ability, and 
his domestic relations were of the most pleasant character. 
We understand he leaves a widow, three sons and two 
daughters, in comfortable circumstances, to whom ‘THE 
INLAND PRINTER tenders its sincere condolence. 
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WASTED ENERGY. 
BY J. H. GRIFFES. 


‘* Hast thou a shapen purpose, or mere will, 
That sees the end alone and not the means? 
Resolve will melt no rocks.”’ 


— George Eliot. 
N this quotation, from the greatest of all women, is contained a 
whole volume of wisdom. Many of our modern orators could 

“hold the floor” for hours—for days—and not say a thousandth 
part of what is enunciated in these three lines. 

As describing what energy and force is, Chamber’s Encyclopedia 
says: “A weight laid on the table produces no effect whatever, unless 
the table yields to the pressure and the weight descends, be it ever so 
little. We do no work, however much we may fatigue ourselves, if we 
try to lift a ton from the floor.” 

A trade union which demands and seeks by strikes and boycotts to 
enforce their demand for a higher rate of wages than the existing con- 
ditions of the trade, such, for instance, as the cost of machinery, stock, 
the enormous rents which printers (we are speaking particularly of 
printers here) who seek a commercial locality are forced to pay, and the 
cut-throat competition they suffer from Cheap John establishments—an 
organization which strikes to procure a higher compensation than such 
conditions will warrant employers in paying, and still continuing 
business on a profitable basis, may very fairly be likened to the man 
who attempts to lift a ton without the aid of a jackscrew or lever. 
The strike is our lever, is it? Well, if that was the kind of lever 
Archimedes wanted to lift the earth with, provided he could have 
found a resting place for his fulcrum, he would have made a miserable 
failure of it. 

It is a fact, so say our scientists, that in the true sense of the word, 
nothing is ever wasted. Many things, however, are so lost to mankind, 
or rendered so unavailable to his wants and uses, that notwithstanding 
this philosophic fact, the word zwas¢e has still a very pointed meaning to 
most men. For instance: the hard-working journeyman printer, who 
spends a considerable portion of his rather scanty leisure time and 
income in endeavoring to increase the demand for strong drink, and 
thus keep the brewers and bartenders steadily employed, awakens some 
day to the realization that his philanthropic efforts in this direction have 
been fruitless and his energies wasted, at least in so far as he has bene- 
fited himself or humanity. And so, too, might be cited the case of the 
striking job printers last November. Verily, experience is a great 
teacher. 

“ Resolve will melt no rocks.’ We have only to look back a few 
months over the history of our union in Chicago, alone, to see a most 
forcible demonstration of this truism. The Chicago job printers had 
resolved to work nine hours per day for the same pay they had pre- 
viously been getting for ten hours’ work ; and they resolved most strenu- 
ously and bravely. They not only resolved in thought and word, but in 
combined action as well. Their resolution was deep-seated and most 
firmly grounded, and they exhausted every facility afforded by such a 
defunct method as the strike in order to realize the practical consum- 
mation of their resolution. Today they are to be found working at 
their old scale —ten hours for ten hours’ pay; and not only have they 
failed in shortening the day’s work, but have suffered the loss of some 
hitherto good union offices, and greatly depleted their treasury. It is 
clearly patent that in this case resolve did not melt rocks. 

But the energy wasted in this fruitless struggle, the exhaustive waste 
of so magnificent a force, is truly appalling when one thinks of it. We 
were constantly on the gz vive. We ate hasty breakfasts, eagerly read 
the meager reports of the strike furnished in the daily press, hurried to 
our hall, consulted together, heard reports from the Strike Committee, 
which generally reported itself as in possession of much valuable infor- 
mation, which could not be divulged just then; applauded the cheering 
remarks of one or more of our orators, and resolved afresh each day, 
sometimes twice a day, by unanimous vote, to forget all obligations to 
our grocer, butcher, baker, candlestickmaker and landlord, until we 
could resume our employment at our own terms. Gentlemen, we have 
resumed, and all the world knows on whose terms. These were trying 
times, and though each was outwardly calm and behaved, be it said to 





our credit, in an honorable and law-abiding manner, yet in each breast 
burned a veritable volcano of indignation and scorn for our late employ- 
ers, and we shook the hand of one another with all the quiet enthusiasm 
and devotedness of the early Christian martyrs. 

The amount of energy wasted upon strikes and boycotts by the 
organized trades of this country in the past few years would be more 
than sufficient, if applied in the proper direction, to have made every 
wage-earner in the land the perfect master of his own services, and have 
secured to each individual all he was justly entitled to for the work 
performed. 

Misapplied, misdirected, distracted and wasted energy! But thus is 
human life, always ascending by means of the very rocks over which it 
has previously stumbled; and if the worker is to be blamed for falling 
into these errors, how much more blame attaches to the willfully blind 
employer who sees nothing but his own selfish ends —nothing in all the 
world but dollars and cents, money and power. And while speaking of 
the employer, it might also be said here that there is a very erroneous 
impression prevalent among many trade unionists that the employer is 
his natural enemy. Now, while it is undoubtedly true that from his 
vantage ground the employer is amply able to protect his own interests, 
in such a matter as this at least, and speak for himself, it yet behooves 
all those who would advocate the eternal principles of justice, to do all 
in their power to dissipate this egregious error, which is the root of much 
of our so-called labor troubles of today. This is all wrong. The 
employer's and the employé’s interests are, or should be identical, inas- 
much as each should have the success of the enterprise at heart, as a 
means of mutual benefit, and inasmuch as they are positively inter- 
dependent. 

The individual employer is no more to blame than the employé for 
the real or imaginary wrongs they are suffering today. In fact it might 
be argued by the selfishly inclined that he is even less to blame, for 
while he has been attending solely to his own business, and trying in 
every way to be prosperous and progressive in his particular department, 
the employé has all the time been on the wrong scent, as it were, and 
has not studied closely enough how best to be successful in his depart- 
ment, or he would not have stumbled on to such a back-acting machine 
as the strike. The fact is the laboring classes have no exclusive wrongs; 
no wrongs that do not bear on the middle, or business classes as heavily 
as on the masses, though by their own energy and exertion, as by their 
own natural advantages, they may be in a little better condition to carry 
them. It is only the very rich and grasping monopolist who is reaping 
the harvest of whatever unequal conditions may exist today, and the toll 
he levies on the community must be paid by the business man and 
merchant, as well as the employé. 

That the relations between the employer and employé are somewhat 
strained and becoming more so each year, is alas! a fact that every 
observer must acknowledge, and perhaps the only way to overcome this 
unnatural condition is for the employers to manifest more interest in the 
questions that are being discussed by the wage-earning world today, and 
to take a broader and more liberal view of life than can be found in the 
counting-room alone. ‘There are mistakes and abuses on both sides of 
the fence, and I, for one, shall never attempt to chide the worker, 
without at the same time reminding the employer that his whole duty to 
himself and the community does not cease with the successful manage- 
ment of his business. 

When the trades unions of this country shall cease striking, they 
will have time to learn how to vote. To strike for more pay and to 
allow the corrupt element in politics to control the legislation of the 
country for their own private ends and to the enrichment of those who 
employ them, is the worst possible system of life. 

But one short month will elapse between the typesetting of these 
words and the meeting in annual convention of the representative type- 
setters of America. Now, the strike as a means of bettering the 
financial condition of the compositors has proved very inefficient and 
very costly —too costly, in fact, to serve the purpose of a weapon for 
the poor man. And the suggestion is here offered—nay, ardently 
urged — that our next international body shelve the strike forever. Lay 
it on the table (and allow it to fall into the waste basket), postpone its 
use indefinitely, make some extremely stringent provision for its employ- 
ment by the local unions, any way deemed best, but do, in heaven's 




















name, take some steps toward ridding the craft of this foolish and 
extravagant method. Many important questions will, doubtless, come 
before that body for consideration and action; many social dinners, 
carriage rides about town, and, perchance, some bottles of ginger ale 
will have to be discussed at Kansas City next June, but even these latter 
disquisitions will be as nothing compared with that all-important 
question as to whether the strike and the boycott are still to take the 
place of intelligence and the ballot in the ranks of union printers. 

If the working man has no time to vote, surely he has less time to 
strike. This would seem to be a logical deduction, but the converse is 
true, and the men who vote the least, are those who strike oftenest. 

Our country is a free country, or if it be not free, it is because her 
citizens are so occupied with their private affairs, so absorbed in the 
acquisition of personal wealth, that they have not the time to waste in 
keeping it free. In America the majority rules, or if it does not rule it 
is because it has passively given to the minority the power which is 
rightfully theirs, and which they may at any time resume. If one has a 
grievance against another here, he goes with it to the judiciary power; 
there his accusations and allegations are sifted and analyzed, and it 
very often happens, that upon examination, his charges prove to be 
against the wrong person, and had he taken the law in his own hands, 
without this sifting and analyzing process, he would have wronged an 
innocent party. There is no excuse for this hasty and foolish action ; 
he has his remedy before the law. The same holds good of any number 
of men, organized or unorganized, only in a larger sense. First, they 
must apply the analyzing test, and discover if they have real wrongs to 
complain of, and who or what is the aggressor, and having discovered 
this “beyond a reasonable doubt,” they have their remedy near at hand 
in the shape of the ballot ; a most powerful weapon if wielded conscien- 
tiously, and a most destructive one when used by the ignorant. Yet it 
is nature’s own weapon, and each may wield it to suit his own pleasure. 
It is just possible that future generations may bring to light some grander 
and more equitable natural law than we of today know in the ballot, but 
it has not been found in the strike. There is no reason in the strike, 
no brain power, only a miserable showing of physical vitality and a 
wasteful loss of vital energy. 

Let the conservation of energy be our aim in the future, let us have 
a shapen purpose that sees not the end alone, but the means of attaining 
the end as well, and let us digest the fact that “ Resolve will melt no 
rocks.” 
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A FEW POINTS ON PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 





BY HARRY C. YETTER. 





PART III.—HALF-TONE WORK. 
T is peculiarly strange, yet it is nevertheless a fact, that few printers 
] understand what is meant by “ half-tone,’”’ and that in order to 
engrave a cut direct from nature, it is necessary first to transpose 
the ever-varying half-shades, or half-tones as it is more generally 
expressed, into lines or dots. The writer has run across printers, well- 
posted in the printing business, who believed that by the photo-process 
he could have a cut engraved simply by taking the negative of the 
object, and produce a cut therefrom without drawing or any transposi- 
tion of any kind. Such is not the case, however, as every printer 
should know that, in order to produce a picture from nature, it must first 
be transposed in lines or dots, either by an artist making a pen sketch 
over a light print or by a mechanical process, because the rollers of the 
press lay an equal amount of ink on all parts brought to bear with their 
face, and if there is any etching in the cut it has got to come from the 
fineness or width of a line or dot. 

Who would have thought, in years gone by, that it would be pos- 
sible to lift a picture direct from nature, and place it on paper just as it 
exists without the aid of an artist; and yet, today we are enabled to 
view a beautiful picture, and by the aid of photography we can lift and 
place it before the gaze of the millions. It is, indeed, one of the grand 
achievements of this progressive age, and bids fair to become the general 
mode for producing the fine class of engravings. 

At the present time the half-tone processes in use can only be 
employed in engraving cuts that are to be printed upon a good quality 
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of paper, where good presswork and ink are also necessary to make a cut 
of this character show its merits; and parties ordering work of this 
kind should remember this point, and not expect a cut to look as nice on 
cheap paper as on the other. In fact this will be found to apply even 
to wood engravings. It is true, however, that wood engravings have 
the advantage in one respect over the process cuts. Being engraved 
with a tool they are of a greater depth, and are not so liable to fill up. 

The half-tone process is yet in its infancy, and it will not be long 
before it will be developed to such a degree that it will be employed to 
do the work now done by artists and engravers entirely. 

The writer, although familiar with the manner in which these pro- 
cesses are operated, will not attempt to give any of the details. 

There is a wide difference of opinion in regard to the manner of 
transposing the half-shades into lines or dots, some employing a screen, 
while others use inked elastic surfaces. 

In conclusion, the writer desires to call the attention of printers to 
the fact that many beautiful specimens of work could be turned out by 
the use of the various processes of photo-engraving. 

By the aid of a patent drawing paper a design can be drawn in any 
desired shade or tint. Grains of all descriptions run together in colors, 
under an outline pen sketch, can be made to equal, if not excel, a 
lithograph. 

Should you desire to have a nice colored cover page for a catalogue, 
have your artist make a block or key block; then take an impression in 
light blue ink upon this patent paper, and have your tints drawn right 
where you want them; then give them to your photo-engraver, and 
have them photo-engraved. Having taken an impression on the paper 
in blue ink it will serve as a correct guide, and will not photograph. 
By this means you will be enabled to produce fine shades, similar in 
appearance to the work of lithographic artists. 

There is a great field in one direction that should be looked after 
and developed by photo-engravers, and that is delicate line work, such 
as script headings, etc. 

It is true we have the wax process, but cuts made in this manner 
are electrotype plates, and as zinc is a hard, brittle substance, a finely 
designed piece of script or line work would be capable of better results, 
as it would be a better printing surface. 

Copperplate printing is very expensive, and there is no reason why 
the printing trade could not be enabled to compete for a part of this fine 
class of work. 

Printers should think over these various processes, and make use of 
them at every opportunity, and it will not be long before the art pre- 
servative of arts can be made to successfully compete with all the modes 
of modern printing. 





TRANSFERS FOR ZINC ETCHING. 


A new method of preparing transfers for the zinc-etching process 
has lately been introduced by Jaffé and Albert, of Vienna. With the 
usual method of making transfers in greasy ink it happens sometimes, 
in transferring the developed greasy image to the zinc plate, that the 
lines or dots of the image will be crushed and become broader. To 
prevent this Jaffé and Albert have modified the process in the following 
manner: The image of the bichromated paper is developed in the usual 
manner with greasy ink; but, after the paper has been dried, it is 
dusted with a powder, consisting of a mixture of asphaltum, colophony 
and wax; then the whites of the paper are freed from any adhering 
powder with the aid of a pad of cotton, and an alum solution is applied 
in order to tan the gelatine on the paper, so that it may become hard 
and not give way afterward in the transferring process. The transfer 
is now warmed to a certain degree and transferred to the zinc plate. 
It is not necessary to coat the print with greasy ink, and this is import- 
ant. In this case we have a resin image on the metal plate, which 
offers sufficient resistance, so that we may commence with a strong first 
etching by which the finest dots and lines of the image will all be 
preserved, 





A NEW monthly magazine, to be called Aelford’s Magazine, is about 
to make its appearance in New York. It is to be devoted to the 
interests of free trade, and will contain one hundred and sixty pages of 
reading matter. 
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Specimen of Ives Process Engraving, by the Crosscup & West ENGRAVING Company, 907 Filbert street, 
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THE NEWSPAPER. 


A newspaper went through three stages, it seemed to him—(1) it was important 


for the day, (2) the next day it was flung aside, (3) the time came when to posterity , 


the paper was worth its weight in gold.—Dr. Garnett on the British Museum 
Library. 
Good brethren of the daily quill, 
What words of grace doth Garnett say ? 
Although, for all the ink we spill, 
“ A penny buys” our print today, 
And though tomorrow (like the hay 
Whose fate in holy writ is told) 
In Susan's bin ’tis cast away— 
We shall be worth our weight in gold. 


Ye headlong scribes, who toil to fill 
Allotted “ space’ without delay ; 
Ye hacks, attentive to your drill, 
A penny buys your print today. 
Know all men now, oyez! oyez! 
When future centuries unfold 
This very penny-a-lining lay— 
It will be worth its weight in gold. 


O, ponderous pages, which distill, 

The venom of the long dull fray 
Betwixt the Pestle and the Pill— 

Three pennies buy your print today. 
When future times the 77s shall weigh, 

At what huge price will you be sold 
When (to the broken Bank’s dismay) 

You will be worth your weight in gold ? 


L’ENVOI. 
Good reader, make thy reading pay ; 
A penny buys our print today ; 
But when the world is waxing old 
We shall be worth our weight in gold. 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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THE CITY OF LA PLATA, SOUTH AMERICA. 
BY warren LODIA. 


( Continued.) 
L, Diario de La Plata (formerly known as La Plata), La Cruzada 
and £7 Jradbajo, the first daily, the second fortnightly, and third 
at irregular intervals, are among the papers published, none of 
which, however, are worthy of special mention. The workmen, as a 
rule, earn very fair wages. They work nine hours daily, several of 
them toiling into the midnight hours, and under the midnight oil. 
Strange this, in the matter of illumination, seeing that the Za Plata 
printing office, the first the visitor encounters on visiting the city, is 
within two hundred feet of the stupendous electric generating factory, 
whose machinery is really the greatest wonder in the silver city. The 
type used is entirely French, but whether from one or more foundries 
could not -be ascertained. Whoever furnished it, however, must have 
had a good order, as the assortment, variety and quantity is very large. 
The machinery consists of two medium-sized Marinonis, and a big 
'rench Minerva; one of the former of which is a new one, and capable 
of working off 600 per hour. It is worked by hand. 

The French are really most artistic, neat and practical printers, and 
their typographic establishments, at least all that the writer has seen, 
have ever been in accordance with the good points just given, as char- 
acteristics. Take ‘as an example, the lithographing and printing concern 
of A. Chalier, of calle 46 esq. of this city. It is the best arranged and 
most agreeable house in the provincial capital, while the owner named 
is a typical Frenchman, jolly, gay, and witty, extending a most kindly 
welcome and courtesy to all. The lithographing and printing machines 
are three in number, medium-sized, all hand worked, coming respect- 
ively from Marinoni, Alauzet and Janiot, of Paris. A Minerva bears 
the name of Cropper, England; and a big guillotine that of Latham, 
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same country. All the extensive fonts of type are of French make, as 


also are the numbering, perfecting, and cutting machines. The numer- 
ous litho stones are from Munich. Monsieur Chalier, who has been 
running his present place of business for three years, employs under 
twent:” men, six of the number being typesetters. These employés’ 
salaries range from $40 to $90 per month. They doa great deal of 
book and jobbing work; hours, nine daily. A neat little French fort- 
nightly, of eight pages, illustrated, called Z’ feron —the first in that 
language that La Plata has seen—is also printed here. ‘The responsible 
editor is Dr. Paul Denis; but the management is declared axonyme. 

Jacob Peuser, publisher of Za Revista de La Plata, Buenos Aires, 
has a branch printing office in La Plata, at calle 7 y 53. ‘The estab- 
lishment is a literary, stationery, bookbinders and printers, all in one. 
The briskest trade is done in visiting cards, which are printed on a 
Parisian (a Magand) machine. Here are also ten jobbers, German, and 
a perfecting machine from the United States. 

A native of the republic of Uruguaya, named Juan Pons Olivera, is 
proprietor of Za imprenta “ La Uruguaya,” calle 49 entre 3 y 4. The 
chief employment of this house is bookwork. Said the regente, 
“ During the eighteen months the principal office has been running, 


> 


trade has been first-class.” Here were only two machines: a medium- 
sized Marinoni, and a “ Model” (London) Minerva. The type is 
from France, Germany and England. “ Any material from North 
America?’ I inquired. My guide looked surprised, and shook his 
head negatively. 

It is over a year since Nicolas Gucolo established a printing office 
at calle 48 esq. 8, and is run much on the same lines as the office of 
Peuser above mentioned, but is more extensive. The printing machine 
used for bookwork is of French manufacture. There is also a “ Pearl”’ 
(Golding, Boston) jobber, of which the capitan said: “Zs una 
maquina muy buena.’ \Naterlow (London) has a perfecting machine. 
Uytterlyst (Brussels) a paper cutter. The type is from France, Ger- 
many and England. 

The “ La Epoca” office, owned by Anechea Ciriaco, is situated at 
calle 51 nim. 157. The work done here is general jobwork. The 
type, of course, is from France, Germany, and England—the old, old 
story. The writer was here handed a large placard from a pile of 
others that had just been worked off, announcing that to commemorate 
the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the new city a useful and 
interesting exhibition of hundreds of varieties of machines, as .used in 
all the trades known to be practiced in the republic, would be held. It 
will be called “La Exposicion Industrial y Agricola de La Plata— 
1887,” and is announced to open on November Ig next, to be closed 
December 25 following. Gold, silver, and bronze medal prizes will be 
awarded, and there is likewise to be a “Gran Premio de Honor.” 
Ignacio Ferrando is to be president; Eugenio Spont, treasurer, and 
Ernesto B. Rodriguez, secretary. 

Bearing upon machines in connection with typography, we read as 


follows : 
CUARTO GRUPO. 


Miquinas y utiles para tipografia, litografia, encuadernacion, etc. 

1a clase—Maquinas y ttiles para la fabricacion de papel y sus aplicaciones. 

2a clase—Maquinas para tipografia en general. 

3a clase—Maquinas para iitografia, dibujo industrial. 

4a clase—Maquinas para fundicion de tipos de imprenta y anexos. 

5a clase—Maquinas para encuadernacion. 

6a clase—Los anexos 4 este grupo no incluidos en él. 

La Capital is at the present moment the city’s only evening paper. 
But it is announced that a rival will soon appear. Already has the 
notice been issued that afarecera préiximamente un nuevo diario de 
/a tarde, the new speculation to be christened Buenos Aires. Carlos 
Olivera will be director, and has already opened an office at boulevard 
7 entre 46 y 47. But to return to the daily whose name commences 
this paragraph, Za Capital is a poor little 5 cent quarto. Twelve 
compositors and machinists are employed ; the former sticking German, 
French and English type, and the latter, in addition to running off the 
paper, doing small general printing on a “ Model” (London) Minerva. 
The daily circulation of the paper is between 800 and 1,000. Francisco 
Uzal is director, and J. Gonzalez holds administrator’s post. It was 
La Capital that made a stupid blunder in regard to my visit. In the 
issue of August 8 occurred the error. Traveling back to Buenos Aires 
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that evening, I casually glanced through the columns of the journal 
whose editor had been conversed with not two hours before. Under 
the heading, “ Una Visita Ilustrada,” the writer’s mission had been 
extensively commented and speculated upon; and, disposing of super- 
fluities, was to the effect that, to write with propriety on the printing 
offices and newspaper press of wzestra ciudad, there had been visiting 
La Plata wn caballero aleman (sacré —save the mark!); and then I 
recollected not having left my card, which would have prevented such 
a mistake. Still, the redacctén of La Capital cannot be congratulated 
on their discerning powers in the distinguishing of nationalities. With 
the other journals —notably £7 Dia—matters were more fortunate, 
and thanks are now tendered for the distinctions shown. 

The printing office of £7 /ndefendiente, which is struggling along 
on the wreck and ruin of the unfortunate diurnals named Za Van- 


guardia Espanola and £/ Avisador de La Plata, is located at calle 45 


entre 7 y 8. This establishment has more North American material 
about it than has, perhaps, any other in South America. It is located, 
for example, in a wooden house brought in pieces from the States. And 
inside, there is more printing machinery here from the same part of the 
world than can be seen in any other office in La Plata. It is in itself 
trifling, yet pleasant to write about after having to perpetually tell of 
machinery hailing from Europe. The novelty is a big Washington 
hand press, bearing the well-known words: R. Hoe & Co., New York. 
But this is for general work. For the daily, a German nameless 
machine is used; it is worked by hand, and prints the entire issue in 
one hour. For small jobs, there is a hand press from J. Greig & Sons, 
Edinburgh, Scotland. Its compositors are pure-blooded Spanish 
sefioritas, who seem to be always laughing and singing merrily, but 
beating a hasty retreat on anybody’s entrance. But in the present case 
some one had to come forward. “ Zsta e/ sefior capitan?” “ No, 
sefior, papa no esta.” But she answered quite as well. The questions 
were promptly replied to, and the expressive, jet black eyes, and the 
lips that played in smiles, revealing rows of enviably sound, white 
teeth, showed no small amount of pleasure. 

Such is La Plata—the fourth city of the Argentine Republic— por- 
trayed by pen and ink to the writer’s best ability. 

The following summary of the foregoing article on La Plata is 
interesting: 

Printing offices, 9; hands employed, 150; journals, 10 (4 being 
dailies). 

Estimated sum invested in offices (in machinery, type, and book- 
binding appliances), $70,000, supplied as follows : 








France .....00 

Germany ...... 

England....... eed 

United States.. = 
3elgium....... ° 


Or, in figures: France, $55,000; Germany, $9,000; England, 
$4,500; United States, $500; Belgium, $100. 

The reason: Regular liners per month (exclusive of many chance 
steamers) between French and continental ports and the Plata, 20; 


with North America, none. 





BENDING ELECTROTYPE PLATES. 


The application to the form-cylinder of printing presses of electro- 
type and stereotype plates has hitherto been considered quite imprac- 
ticable, owing mainly to the difficulty encountered in bending the plates 
throughout into true circular form, corresponding with the curved 
surfaces of thé cylinders upon which they require to be adjusted in 
order to produce their necessary snug and accurate fit, and also owing 
to the difficulty in bending the plate without mashing the type. The 
method reviewed herewith is of very late introduction, having just been 
made known, and is said to obviate all difficulties, without injury to the 
face of the plate, causing exact conformation to the curved surfaces. 

The usual means of producing the plates constitutes the preliminary 
step from which the method proceeds ; that is to say, with relation to 
electrotype plates. 

The flat form of type, set up, preferably with high spaces and quad- 
rats and with type-high bearers all round it, is pressed upon a smooth 
surface of soft material, usually beeswax, carefully and thoroughly 





rubbed over with black lead. After the wax mold has been “built” 
and again properly blackleaded, it is placed in the precipitating cell and 
subjected to the action of thebattery. The copper shell, when separated 
from the wax, is backed with lead poured upon it in a molten state and 
allowed to harden. 

The difficulties hitherto encountered in bending the electrotype 
plates after their production have been: First, that of avoiding injury 
by mashing in the bending operation ; and second, and particularly, the 
bending by machinery, of course, while it produces the desired curve 
across the intermediate portion, leaves straight or tangential edges, 
which it is practically impossible to so bend as to form true continuations 
of the curve. The first obstacle is overcome by interposing between 
the face of the plate and roller against which it moves such material as 
pasteboard, which is softer and more yielding than the plate, or by cov- 
ering the roller with the same. The second difficulty is obviated by 
making the plate as much longer or wider, depending upon whether the 
bend is longitudinally or transversely of the form afforded, and after- 
ward cutting off such straight edges after the bending operation.— Paper 


and Press. 


WEIGHTS OF DIFFERENT SIZES OF PAPER. 


It often happens that having a paper of a certain size and quality 
with a known weight per ream, one wants to know what will be the 
weight of a ream of the same kind of paper in another size. The fol- 
lowing example will show the means of ascertaining this : 

EXAMPLE: I have a 24-lb demy paper: what will be the weight of 
the same paper in double cap size ? 

The size of a sheet of demy is 16 by 21 inches and that of a sheet 
of double cap is 17 by 28 inches. To ascertain the weight of a ream of 
double cap, multiply 24 Ib. by (17 by 28) and divide by (16 by 21), that 
is 24 by 476 divided by 336, equals 31 Ib. Ans. 

The rule is: Multiply the weight of the paper you have by the size 
(in square inches) of a sheet of the paper whose weight you require to 
know, and divide by the size (in square inches) of a sheet of the first- 





named paper. 


NEWSPAPERS. 

The souvenir dancing orders of the Albany Printing Pressmen’s 
Union contain the following contribution from ‘a printer’s devil,” 
which is too funny for publication in so-called comic papers ; at least, 
they seldom have such genuine humor. It is entitled “ A Prize Essay 
on Newspapers ”’ : 

Newspapers is called vehicles of information. 

Reporters is what is called “the staff’’—so many of them being 
“ sticks.’”” They work hard —at refreshment bars. 

Proofreaders is men what spoils the punctuation of compositors. 
They spell a word one way today and another way tomorrow. They 
think they be intelligent persons; compositors think different. 

Compositors is men as sets up the types — and sometimes the drinks. 
Compositors is very steady men when they is sober — which they seldom 
is when they can help it. 

Editors is men what knows everything in the heavens above and the 
earth beneath. ‘They is writers who doesn’t write anything whatsoever. 
They is the biggest men you ever see. 

Managers is men as takes in the “tin’’ and gives patent-medicine 
ads tops of columns next to reading matter thirty-seven columns out 
of thirty-two. 

Proprietors an’t anybody. They an’t ever seen. 

Printers’ devils is the most important persons in a printin’ office. 
They does the hardest work and gets the least pay. 

Pressmen is— well, there wouldn’t be no newspapers, no circus 
bills, without pressmen to print ’em. 

Feeders is men what feeds on the fat of the Jand. If I ever start a 
paper of my own I’ll call it the Umbrella. Everybody will take it. 

I heard the foreman tell this funny story to one of the “ staff” the 
other day. It must have been funny, ’cause they both laughed. This 
is the story :. “ A gentleman was promenading the street with a little 
boy at his side, when the little fellow cried out: ‘Oh, pa, there goes an 
editor!’ ‘ Hush, hush,’ said the father, ‘don’t make sport of the poor 
man, God only knows what you may come to yet.’ ”’ 
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Oldest American Gy fre C Goundiy. 
1790-1888. 


Your Aellat, a LS Merde ae li, , 


Yor ; 60 b. O/ YL ene Breck 





Philadelphia, May 3, 7/588. 
To the Trade. 


Through courtesy of the manufacturers of the Remington Standard 
Type-Writer, we are permitted to present in type (from zg fac-simile 
impressions furnished by them) and an exact counterpart of the type- 
writing of their No. 2 machine. 

As the above Type-Writer has the approval of business people in 
general, and as the number in use far exceeds the those of any other 
make, the printing craft will doubtless avail itself of the style of 
type herewith presented as being the latest and correct imitation of 
the type-writing of the that popular machine. 

The characters are of x uniform thickness, and but one space is 
required for justifying. We have designated this face as the Pica 
"STANDARD TYPE-WRITER." The founts are made up as follows: 

20 A, 100 1, complete, — — Price, $7.45 
100 a, separately, ._.. — . 5.95 
This, as well as all of our type productions, is made from the 


highest known grade of type-metal. 


Vc MaKe Chevtlle “orden NS 


Type Founders and Electrotypers. 


Western Agents: SHNIEDEWEND & LEE CO., Chicago, I1l. 
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THE LATEST SERIES OF MODERN OLD STYLE. 





BREVIER OLD STYLE No. 5. 


THe GoverNMENT of all schools for children must neces- a hundred young men of diverse tastes and capacities to jam 
them all into the same college molds is faintly dawning on 
the minds of boards of managers and faculties, and what 
: : they want to learn next is to treat the young gentlemen and 
bate between master and pupil. no disputing by the latter of ladies under their charge as responsible human beings, pos- 
the former’s complete authority, no critising his motives or sessed of some little share of that sense supposed to be com- 
‘ mon among menand women, and not as unreasoning children. 
It is time the old blue laws that have been handed down from 
eee Spee generation to generation in our colleges, with not a single 
Dut in seminaries and colleges, where long dresses and short line erased or a single word obscured, were abolished com- 
beards abound, and the students are supposed to have arrived pletely. The foolish and malicious pranks which make 
college students appear so purile or contemptible may be 
attributed in a great measure to the specific rules intended to 
| prevent them, all of which are founded on the assumption 
is more like a community, and government on any other than that they are mere boys, continually on the watch for oppor- 
an aproximately democratic basis is absurd. In this matter, | tunities for mischief. ‘They have just enough of the boy in 
; them to knock off the challenge chip when it is presented to 
them sotemptingly. Do away with all these regulations and 
the system of espionage, and give the students to understand 





sarily be of an absolute nature, depending from day to day 
on the will and word of the teacher. There must be no de- 





his policy, but strict obedience in every case, and a reference 
of all supposed unjust treatment to parents or trustees. 


at something like years of discretion and to be capable of 
understanding the causes of things, the little in-door world 





as well as the cast iron curriculum, we need a revolution. 
The idea that it is not the best thing for the development of 


Tue Introduction to our land, : It boots us little now to know, 
Between Corsells and Caxton stand; To whom our gratitude we owe, 
Most authors have decreed. The blessings we enjoy. ; 


LONG PRIMER OLD STYLE No. 5.—Copyricur PEeNnpING. 


‘TN ~ £% TCD. “_T — 27 oe es es vet ‘ . . 
THE Gov ERNMENT of all schools for children must like a community, and government on any other 
necessarily be of an absolute nature, depending than an approximately democratic basis is absurd. 
from day to day on the will and word of the teacher. | In this matter, as well as the cast iron curriculum, 


we need a revolution. The idea that it is not the 
best thing for the development of a hundred young 
men of diverse tastes and capacities to jam them 


There must be no debate between master and pupil, 
no disputing by the latter of the former’s complete | 


authority, no criticising of his motives or his policy, all into the same college molds, is faintly dawning 
but strict obedience in every case, and a reference on the minds of boards of managers and faculties, 
of all supposed unjust treatment to parents or trus- and what they want to learn next is to treat the 


young gentlemen and ladies under their charge as 
responsible human beings, possessed of some little 
share of that sense supposed to be common among 


tees. But in seminaries and colleges, where long 
dresses and short beards abound, and the students 


are supposed to have arrived at something like years men and women, and not as unreasoning children. 
of discretion, and to be capable of understanding It is time the old blue laws that have been handed 
the causes of things, the little in-door world is more down from generation to generation in our colleges, 
Tue Introduction to our land, It boots us little now to know, 
Between Corsells and Caxton stand; To whom our gratitude we owe, 
Most authors have decreed. The blessings we enjoy. 


SMALL PICA OLD STYLE, NO. 5.—CopyriGHT PENDING. 


THE GOVERNMENT of all schools for children tion, and to be capable of understanding the 
must necessarily be of an absolute nature, de- causes of things, the little in-door world is more 
pending from day to day on the will and word of like a community, and government on any other 


than an approximately democratic basis is ab- 
surd. In this matter, as well as the cast iron cur- 
riculum, we need arevolution. ‘The idea that it 


the teacher. There must be no debate between 
master and ‘pupil, no disputing by the latter of 


the former's complete authority, no criticising of is not the best thing for the development ofa 
his motives or his policy, but strict obedience in hundred young men of diverse tastes and capaci- 
every case, anda reference of all supposed unjust ties to jam them all into the same college molds 


is faintly dawning on the minds of boards of 
managers and faculties, and what they want to 
learn next is to treat the young gentlemen and 


treatment to parents or trustees. But in semina- 
ries and colleges, where long dresses and short 


beards abound, and the students are supposed to ladies under their charge as responsible human 
have arrived at something like years of discre- beings, possessed of some little share of that sense 








| FARMER, LIPTLE & CO., Type Founders, New York & Chicago. 


NEW Ye R K-63 & 65 Beekman St. CHIC AGO-—-154 Monroe Street, 
And 62 & 64 Gold Street. Chas. B. fioss, Manager. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


LISTEN! 


, ¥ 


We want the attention of Printers, Bookbinders and Engravers. 


E are continually striving to meet the demands of 
\V the trades to which we cater and flatter ourselves | 
that we are fairly successful. We have lately | 

begun the manufacture of End-Wood Type, and are now 
prepared to furnish either HOLLY or END-WOOD 
TYPE, at prices which will surprise the consumer and | 
still leave a satisfactory profit for us. | 


ENGRAVERS’ WOOD. 


Turkey, Boxwood or Maple of selected quality and | 
superior finish. 


ELEGANT CABINETS AND STANDS. 


Our new Polhemus Cabinet surpasses anything put | 
upon the market in points of utility and beauty. The 
ideal book compositors’ Cabinet. The High Art Cabinet 
of the trade. 


We manufacture a complete line of Printers’ Wood | 
Goods, and carry a complete line of Tools and Appliances. | 
Send for our Catalogue and let us furnish you with our | 
figures on anything you may want in our line. 


HAMILTON & BAKER, 


Two Rivers, Wis. 








THE ACME PAPER CUTTING MACHINE ::+:-::: 
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THE SMYTH BOOK-SEWING MACHINE :-:-:°::: 


Sews with Thread more Books than Five or Six Girls, and gives a Handsomer, 
Stronger and more Flexible and Durable Book. 


THE THOMPSON WIRE-STITCHING MACHINE : « 


The Original and only Satisfactory Wire-Stitcher. Flat or Round V Wire, Side 
or Saddle Stitch, up to an inch in thickness, —————-——— 


THE ELLIOTT THREAD-STITCHING MACHINE : 


Stitches with Cotton, Linen or Silk Thread more Pamphlets than Five Sins 
and much Better. Ties an Absolutely Square, Hard Knot. — 


THE CHAMBERS FOLDING MACHINE ::+:+:-::: 


The only Folder adapted to Fine Work. Folds either hin Points 0 or Gauges, 
with Four Times the Speed of Hand, and with Greater Accuracy. — 





The original and ey | Simple, Automatic, Self-Clamping Cutter made. Does 
e Twice as much and Saves all the Hard Work of Cutting Paper. Has more 
Improvements in Saving Labor, Time and Space than any Cutter extant. 





THE GIANT SIGNATURE PRESS :°:::':5:::!: 


Compresses Signatures for tying up. Saves cost of Senate os does Better 
* Work. Preserves the Life of the Paper and Stability of the Bound Book. 





These machines are sold subject to trial, and guaranteed by their 
respective manufacturers, in addition to the guarantee of the agents. 
These six machines stand on their merits as being each the most 
successful one in its class. No first-class Bindery can afford to do with- 


| out them, or to accept unsatisfactory substitutes. 


Send for Descriptive Circulars, Terms and Prices to 


MONTAGUE & FULLER, 


General Agents for United States and Canada. 








No. 41 BEEKMAN STREET, NEw YorK. 
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N = —_ AND Book PRESSES. 
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SIZES AND PRICES. 
No. 1.— 7 Column Folio, 


No. 2.—8 
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The Standard Newspaper Prouty. 
BOXED AND wi CARS. 


No. 3.—9 
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Write for Terms and Cash Discounts on the Five Roller News and Job Press and the New Right Roller Combination Book Press. 


THESE PRESSES WILL SAVE YOU FROM $800 TO $1,500. 
SPLENDID BARGAINS IN WASHINGTON PRESSES AND JOBBERS. 


Write to W.G. WALKER & CO., Sole Proprietors, Madison, Wis. 
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One-Kevolution Printing Machine. 
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=< The Scott stop-Cylinder Printing Machine. 3 
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| PLAINFIELD, N. J. 





be oe || 9 | Single-Cylinder, Lithographic and Roll-Feed || 
as © |i \\4 { ° . : . ‘ 
Plainfield is forty minutes’ ride on the Central Railroad of New ‘\ ts Perfecting Printing Machines, Paper | eS 
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J. W. OSTRANDER, Western Agent. 77 and 79 Jackson St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Jersey. Depot—foot of Liberty Street, New York. | a | Folders, etc., etc. 
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i. fF. E10 & Co, 
‘a 208 CF 210 
Pp Randolph Street, 
—_ Chicago. 
kL, Manufacturers and Dealers in all 
kinds of 
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ESTABLISHED OVER SIXTY YEARS. 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS 
United States Typetoundry 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


PRINTING MATERIAL OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 











C. W. CRUTSINGER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 





Printers’ Rollers—— 








¢ Aes s ¢ 8 


Composition, 








No. 207 Chestnut Street, 


o7. LOG: 


OUR ELASTIC TABLET GLUE IS THE 
se _ BEST IN THE MARKET 





N&ARWw GHAMPION ———— 


Our latest Specimen Book now ready, and will be sent to all | 


employing printers, by prepaid express, on receipt of $1 00, which | 


will be refunded when orders to the amount of $5.00 or more have 


been received. 
THE TYPOGRAPHIC MESSENGER, “issued quarterly,”’ sent free on 


application. 


Specimen Book of Ornamental Type and Borders sent on receipt | 


of twenty-five cents. 

Send for latest Specimens of Brass Rules and Seamless Brass 
Circles and Ovals. 

All our type is made of extra hard and tough metal, manufact- 
ured on the premises, and is especially adapted to the uses of 
bookbinders and cigar-box manufacturers. 

Every description of new and second-hand Presses. 

Productions of any foundry in the world furnished at manufact- 
urers’ prices. 

Terms, 12% discount on cash orders; 10%, thirty days. 

Spring number of THE TYPOGRAPHIC MESSENGER now ready. 


Centre, Reade and Duane Sts. - NEW YORK. 
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LOWEST PRICES. 
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Chase 6x10 in.; weight, 300 lbs. “$60. 00 Chase roxrs in., Plain, T hrow- off. eo 00 


Ses si 600 ** .. 85.00 Sura ’ Finished, . 120.00 
nh x13‘ = ee 725 ‘* ..100.00 << guts“ ‘i . 140.00 
+6" -30R85." s* yoo © ..%39.00 Sane ‘ 4. 190.00 
“6 8x12 - ‘ Plain, Throw- off. .100.00 “ ging” = *¢ 42 240.00 
ss xI a ..II5§.00 


Steam Fixtures, $12.00, Ink Fountain, $10.00. 
BOXED AND DELIVERED FREE IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Easiest running; simple in construction; the equal of any other job press : 
every one warranted; for fine as well as for heavy work; two weeks’ trial 
allowed. Send for circular. 


A. OLMESDAHL, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in PRESSES, 
41 CENTRE STREET, NEw YorRK. 
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THE “ADVANCE” PAPER CUTTER. 


We desire to call the attention of printers especially to the new and 
cheap lever cutter, the “‘ Advance,” that Shniedewend & Lee Company, 
303-305 Dearborn street, Chicago, are now placing on the market, 
an engraving of which is herewith presented. For printers who want 
the greatest cutting capacity for the least money, it cannot be surpassed, 
either in price or quality. There is always a demand for such cutters, 
and although this demand is partially supplied by their Challenge 
Cutter, which is very popular, they find that there is a call for a 
still cheaper machine, wherein every detail of the construction is 
confined to strict utility, but which is strong and reliable. This 
comes from printers whose business requires a lever cutter of some 
sort, but who cannot as yet afford to invest in a first-class machine. 

This class of purchasers will find that they have struck the keynote 
to their wants in bringing out the Advance Lever Paper Cutter, which 
is without doubt the cheapest cutting machine ever put on the market; 
or, in other words which furnishes the greatest cutting capacity, 
combined with ease of cut- 
ting and general convenience. $$ — 

They are building two sizes 

of this cutter, as follows: 

2214-inch Cutter, weight 575 
pounds, $80.00 | 


25-inch Cutter, weight 675 
pounds, $110.00. | 


Prices include boxing and 
delivery on cars at Chicago. 
The 22%%-inch cutter cuts 
223¢ inches by 3% inches 
deep. The back gauge is 17 
inches long, gauges to within 
13¢ inches of the knife, and 
runs back 23% inches. The 
front table extends 12 inches 
from the knife, and is provided 
with an accurate brass scale 
or measuring rule, 12 inches 
long, divided into eighths of 
an inch, by which paper may 
be gauged to within 3¢ inch 
of the knife. The 25-inch 
cutter cuts 25% inches in 
width by 3% inches deep. 
The back gauge is 20 inches 
long, gauges to within 13¢ 
inches of knife, and runs back 
27 inches. The front table | 
extends 12 inches, and is pro- as aoe 
vided with a measuring rule 
like the other size. The knife-bar in the Advance Cutter is strong and 
is well fitted between rigid frames, with broad bearings to secure accurate 
cutting. The side gauge is cast on the frame, which is a prominent 
feature of superiority over those bolted to the bed or frame. The arched 
cross-head insures unyielding strength and rigidity. The knife, which 
is of the best quality of steel, is leveled by means of two screws at the 
top, and is securely fastened into the bar by five bolts. 

The leverage of the Advance Cutter is secured without gears, which 
are the abomination of printers who have used a cutter with geared 
lever, and the leverage is so powerful that the full cut of the knife ‘is 
made through a 34-inch pile of hard calendered paper without strain on 
the machine and without the exertion of great strength by the operator. 

They invite correspondence from printers and others who contem- 
plate the purchase of such a machine as here described, and who desire 
to learn more about this one. Circulars showing cut and giving full 
description of the “ Advance” will be sent on application. The first lot of 
the 224-inch size has just been completed, and can be promptly shipped 
on receipt of orders for same. The 25-inch is also ready for delivery. 
Although it is here described as a cheap machine, their patrons can rest 





assured it is both reliable and well built. There is not an imperfect or 
poorly constructed joint in it; in fact, all the machinery turned out at 
the Challenge Press Works will bear the closest scrutiny, as they could 
not afford to jeopardize their well-earned reputation as manufacturers of 
printers’ machinery by palming off an inferior article. And it is doubt- 
ful if it is foss?é/e to construct a lever paper cutter that could be relied 
upon to do the work of an ordinary printing office at a lower price than 
they offer the “ Advance.” 

There are several cheap paper cutters in the market, some of which 
are good and some of which are indifferent machines, but an investiga- 
tion and thorough test of this the latest addition will prove that it has 
nothing to fear from comparison, in any respect with any of its rivals. 

It will be found also that these cutters are made so that each size 
may accommodate as many as possible of the different sizes of stock, an 
advantage printers will not be slow to appreciate. Their 22'%4-inch 
cutter, therefore, is suited for 22 by 32 and all sizes under it, which 
covers all flat stock and cardboard. The 25-inch machine takes 24 by 
36 and 25 by 38. This latter size is as large book paper as is generally 

used. 

——-— = Every cutter placed on the 
market is tested before it 
leaves the establishment, as, 
in fact, is every piece of 
machinery turned out at the 
Challenge Press Works, and 
what is more, they are war- 
ranted to square any kind of 
stock. Both sizes are always 
on exhibition at their sales- 
rooms, where they can be 
thoroughly inspected and 
tested, and printers from a 
distance are invited to call 
and examine them while in 
the city, before purchasing 
elsewhere. 

To sum up, the company 
feel positive they offer to the 
trade a machine which is 
equal to any and superior to 
most other cutters in the 
market, and which, when 
thoroughly known, is bound 
to become a general favorite. 
It is compact, durable, well 
made and low priced, and has 
only to be seen in practical 
operation to recommend itself. 
Parties at a distance requiring 
further particulars are re- 
quested to correspond with 
Shniedewend & Lee Company, 303-305 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
who will promptly and cheerfully furnish any additional information 
that may be needed. 





CHINESE PAPER MILLS. 


There are several paper mills at Tonquin. One is at Hanoi, and 
produces most of the home-made paper of those regions. The hands— 
there are both male and female —are paid at the splendid rate of from 
24 cents to 5 cents per day. The raw material is the bark of a tree. 
This is steeped for some days and then treated to a bath of milk of lime ; 
it is next steamed in bundles during several days, after which the outer 
bark is cut off with knives. The mass is then beaten to pulp in stone 
mortars. This pulp is sized in a water made gummy by macerating 
therein a species of wood called go. When the pulp has lain in this 
water for some days it is put into the vat. A mold is introduced a little 
below the surface of the pulp, shaken about a little, and the sheet is 
formed. ‘The sheets are placed one upon another; when sufficiently 
drained they are stove dried. John may be a little slow, but he seems 
to get there all the same. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subjects, 
we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anonymous letters will 
not be noticed ; therefore our correspondents will please give names — not for publica- 
tion, if they desire to remain incog., but as a guarantee of good faith. 


FROM CALIFORNIA. 

To the Editor: REDLANDS, Cal., April 24, 1888. 

The following brief reference to the condition of affairs in San 
Bernardino Union, No. 86, may prove of interest to the craft. The 
union here numbers about thirty-five members in its jurisdiction, which 
extends over a territory of twenty-nine thousand square miles, the 
majority of members being in the town of San Bernardino. The scale 
is now 40 and 45 cents; job hands, $19; weekly newspapers, $18 for 
and $20 for foremen. There are an abundance of printers 


” 


“jours, 
here at present, though most of them will not remain through the hot 
summer. The San Bernardino /vening Times was recently declared a 
“rat” office, union men having been discharged, and the office is now 
being boycotted by all the trades unions. There are seven daily and 
fifteen weekly papers published within the jurisdiction of the union, of 
which nine daily and weekly are fair offices. Prospects are encouraging 


and improving. CALIFORNIA. 





INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 
To the Editor: ToprEKA, Kansas, May 9, 1888. 
The resolutions recently adopted by Philadelphia Union, No. 2, 
relative to the international copyright bill now before congress, brings to 
mind the following item, which was published in the Boston (Massa- 
chusetts) Journal of a recent date, showing the difference between 
weekly wages of printers in the United States and Great Britain : 


GREAT BRITAIN. UNITED STATES. 


PRINOOG vansiicauessescswacesasiess $9.00 New York... <..005-sccesseee $18.00 
PRWEMEDON cccniaseascbivcotscsiess 9.09 PAUCI DIA tonic oc10:6 5 cinegis «le 16.00 
PRONOHECIOR soma ss.ckes oes epacs ne 8.72 CRISKRO cee sav cs cccscvanacece 16.00 
ROMPEMD a wearers eeine avcls.an wanaies 8.24 SE EMNES cc occaneoreeweenenciw ees 16,00 
AGAR WS oe is wren hig seaieisigia sce eisai 8.24 mM ioc sc cceestacaviaae 15.00 
I EIESEIENB UN faiers.s<9 is'<..o16 eis cies sisi 8.00 ORCC neers eneusucesensiaons 15.00 
DOMASE os 26 cass becca ececsdeweaes 7.48 


These figures are, no doubt, averages collected from statistical tables, 
and taken up one side and down the other will be found to be very 
nearly correct. To my mind they forcibly illustrate the necessity of the 
protective features of the amended bill by Senator Chace. 

Every American printer should interest himself in this measure, for 
it is one that affects our trade in a (to us) very vital part. B. 


FROM NEW ORLEANS. 
To the Editor : NEw ORLEANS, April 29, 1888. 

Quite a number of printers are employed in job offices, where they 
are kept very busy, owing to the rush of state work, and that which 
usually comes just before the close of the business season. 

Many of the familiar faces of printers’ block are now to be seen in 
Baton Rouge, and many more expect soon to go; thus those who 
usually have to remain idle nearly all summer will obtain about three 
months’ steady employment up there. On the newspapers there is a 
surplus of subs, but several of these are preparing to leave for other 
scenes at an early day. 

A short time since our city was the scene of the greatest excitement 
over the election of the Y. M. D. A. over the regular ticket. This is an 
unprecedented case in the history of our state. Regular politicians 
were completely ousted. Many printers were very active in this move. 

Our old friend, John Sandilands, a member of No. 17, after spend- 
ing nearly three years in New York and several months in Scotland, 
with his family, has returned to the sunny clime of La Ville Créole, and 
looks none the worse for his travels. He reports the business in New 
York as agreeable. R. F. Gray, ex-president of the Trades Assembly 
of this city, and ex-president of No. 17, who has been for several years 
in Texas, has returned to his old home. From his appearance Reuben 
must have lived well while in Texas. 

Two of the old-time members of No. 17 have passed away to an ever- 


lasting life, Louis Mongeon and George W. Verlander. Mr. Mongeon 
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has been an invalid for two or three years, having received a severe 
stroke of paralysis. Mr. Verlander was a hale and hearty old gentle- 


man up to a short time before his death, and not many years ago 
walked from this city to Georgia. 

Our delegates were taken from a job office and from a newspaper 
office, and their experience in amalgamation will doubtless urge them 
to pay a deaf ear to such remarks as those made by the organizer of 
the International Typographical Union— Mr. Boyer—condemnatory of 
organizations other than typographical unions, and setting up the appar- 
ent plea that typographical unions are in the lead and can stand alone. 
Such authors of such zdeas have materially aided in casting obstacles in 
the way of organized labor! We need more education, a prelude to 
DuNCAN F. Youna. 


thought ! Respectfully, 


FROM OMAHA. 
To the Editor: OMAHA, Neb., May 1, 1888. 

Perhaps the one thing of most importance to the fraternity —or 
individual members of it who are acquainted in Omaha— is the election 
of officers for the ensuing year, which took place last Sunday. W. P. 
Coe was elected president; E. J. Hale, vice-president; W. A. Pang- 
born, recording secretary; C. I. Morris, financial and corresponding 
secretary; W. J. Scott, treasurer; R. M. Waynick, sergeant-at-arms. 
Executive committee: F. B. Johnson (chairman), H. W. Pinney, 
W. G. Davis, George Farrell, A. F. Wilson. Finance committee: 
Peter Stottenberg (chairman), T. F. Doyle, C. E. Crittenden. The 
newly elected officers are energetic young men, and ever awake to the 
best interests of the union. 

A large number of Omaha printers contemplate going to Kansas 
City to attend the session of the International Typographical Union. 
A special car is talked of for their accommodation, and whether a 
special car is secured or not, special reduced rates are assured. 

The //era/d has discarded the “ small pica” (?) dress which it began 
a few months ago, and is now set in minion. The boys are jubilant. 
The change makes the /era/d really about the best paper in the city 
for a printer to make a “ bill” on. 

Mr. J. W. Evarts, for two or three years a compositor in the city, is 
now the editor of the Omaha 7ruth,a Knights of Labor sheet. Mr. 
Evarts makes the 7ruth a very readable paper. 

An authenticated rumor is to the effect that the Omaha Republican 
will soon pass into the hands of V. J. Teft, of Michigan. Mr. Teft 
purchases the shares of stock held by Mrs. Rounds, and also those for 
which she is responsible as administratrix of the Rounds estate. 

At the last meeting of the pressmen’s, stereotypers’ and electro- 
typers’ union, of Omaha, the following officers were elected: M. J. 
Buckley, president; Jacob Reiner, vice-president; A. H. Clinton, 
recording and corresponding secretary; Ed. Birtch, financial secretary ; 
Fred Younge, treasurer. Mr. Buckley, the president, is also delegate to 


the International Typographical Union. 


FROM DETROIT. 
To the Editor : DETROIT, May 7, 1888. 

Matters typographically are moving along at the usual rate, with the 
state of trade at present dull and plenty of printers. No. 18 has under 
consideration the proposition to raise the scale on the morning and 
evening newspapers from 33 and 36 cents to 37 and 40 cents respect- 
ively. There is quite a feeling prevailing to adopt the same custom of 
Chicago and Cincinnati unions in regard to cuts, etc. 

Mr. E. T. Plank, of San Francisco, California, who several years 
ago was a member of Detroit union, having been spoken of as a candi- 
date for president of the International Typographical Union, No. 18, at 
its meeting last Sunday, adopted the following resolutions by a rising 
vote : 

Wuereas, We learn with pleasure that Mr. E. T. Plank, of San Francisco, is 
mentioned as a candidate for president of the International Typographical Union ; 
and 

Wuereas, Mr. Plank was at one time a member of this union, taking an active 
interest in its affairs and was always held in the highest esteem by the members of 
this union, both as a man and a trades unionist; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we hereby look with favor on Mr, Plank’s candidacy, believing 
him to be eminently qualified for the position, and hope our delegates will favorably 





See een. 
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consider his claims to the honorable position of president of the International 
Typographical Union. 

Mr. George W. Duncan, ex-secretary, in his annual report, submitted 
last Sunday, shows that during the past fiscal year the following sums 
of money passed through his hands: General fund, $1,728.55; death 
benefit, $2,081; Childs-Drexel fund, $79.30; special Chicago assess- 
ment, $211; a grand total of $4,099.85. He received 116 traveling 
cards, and issued 104 during the year. Upward of 400 communications 
were received and as many answered. 

During the month of April Detroit union lost three of its members. 
IH. O. Gowman, aged 29; Nicholas Doetsch, aged 23, and Anderson 
(Juay, aged 54. The latter had lived in the city for some twenty years 
and was well known to the craft at large. He served in the army with 
the Forty-third Illinois Infantry, from 1861 to 1864. 





Detroit’s contribution to the Childs-Drexel fund will be set next | 


Saturday, the anniversary of Mr. Childs’ birthday. 

The Printers’ Benefit Association, which was organized two years 
ago, is getting along nicely. During the past year it paid out $525 for 
sick benefits. It now has a membership of eighty-six. The dues are 
50 cents per month and benefits $7 per week. 

President William Aimison spent a couple of days in Detroit 
recently on his way to and from Lansing, Michigan, where he was to 
adjust pending troubles at that time in the state printing office. He 
was highly pleased with the composing rooms, especially that of the 
Free Press, which is not only the largest, but one of the best systema- 
tized he has seen, and the 777éune newsroom—both of which boast 
good light and ventilation. He was also highly pleased with Detroit 
as a city, and regretted his inability to remain longer. 

The Morning Tribune will don its new dress this week, printed on 
its new press. Pressmens’ union of this city have not yet elected a 
delegate to the International Typographical Union, but will hold a 
meeting shortly to elect one. Several candidates are in the field. 

ee 





OUR PHILADELPHIA LETTER. 
70 the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, May 3, 1888. 

Business seems to be good, particularly so in spots, so to speak. 
Ferguson Bros., who have lately put in two or three additional Campbell 
cylinders, are running seventeen presses night and day. Mr. Robt. 
Brown, a member of this firm, was at one time secretary of No. 4, but, 
notwithstanding he has climbed to his present position of employer, I 
am happy to state that his head has not swelled to abnormal proportions, 
as is too often the case, but he still remains courteous as ever toward 
those who now occupy the positions he once filled. Business is also 
good at Green’s, where a great deal of railroad work is done. Many 
others are comfortably brisk. 

I see by the papers that Philadelphia has now a Typothetz. If the 
object is to secure a uniformity of prices, it certainly will be a good thing, 
as the cutting of rates here, I understand, is very severe. 

President Neilson of No. 2 has been instrumental in bringing the 
Sunday Dispatch again into the union fold. The proprietors of the 
paper have expressed their intention of presenting a picture of George 
W. Childs to each member of the union on the occasion of the anni- 
versary of his birth, May 12, when a banquet will be given at Dooner’s 
Hotel, by the ex-delegates to the International Typographical Union. 

I understand that the Saturday half-holiday will be an accomplished 
fact for the employés of the various paper firms here. The most 
prominent firms have agreed to grant the half-holiday from May 1 to 
October 1. The employers will lose nothing by it, as the employés 
know how to appreciate men who are disposed to treat those they hire 
as human beings. 

As this will be the last issue of THE INLAND PRINTER previous to 
the assembling of the International Typographical Union Convention at 
Kansas City, in June, a few lines in reference to that session may not be 
amiss. As is well known, for several years past the pressmen have been 
agitating the question of a separate organization. I don’t think I err 
when I state that had the session held in New York in 1885 not taken 
the action they did, and conceded to the pressmen the second vice- 
presidency, with its assigned prerogatives, the movement would have 
taken definite shape at that time. Since that time new unions have 








sprung up and old ones have been rejuvenated, until at the present time 
there are thirty-five separate organizations. With nearly unanimous 
voice they all now ask for enlarged privileges, or else a separate body. 
Speaking with C. H. Scout, recently elected president of Pressmen’s 
Union No. 4, and an avowed opponent of separation, he said that he 
thought a satisfactory arrangement could be made whereby a revision of 
the Constitution and General Laws of the International Typographical 
Union could be made in the interest of the pressmen. He would favor 
such legislation as would make it impossible for such an occurrence as 
the unwarranted revoking of the charter of a pressmen’s union, such as 
was consummated in St. Louis, again tooccur. For instance, the second 
vice-president should be given the same authority over pressmen as the 


| president has over compositors, in other words, the president shall not 


take any action affecting a pressmen’s union, without first consulting 
with the second vice-president; or if the power is retained in an 
executive council, then a meeting of that council, in order to have a 
quorum for the transaction of business affecting a pressmen’s union, must 
have the pressmen’s representative present. 

Now, as the pressmen delegates will most likely go to the convention 
instructed, it remains for them to meet in caucus, discuss and formulate 
laws which they wish to be incorporated into the International Typo- 
graphical Union Constitution. Let me here say that if you fail through 
lack of self-assertion to present everything that you consider of vital 
importance, the failure of a satisfactory arrangement will be yours. But 
supposing you have done all this, and the action of the convention not 
having been favorable to your propositions, it remains for you to secure 
an honorable withdrawal, and to then meet and adopt some one of the 
plans which some of the delegates will surely come equipped with. 
Another idea: if the main body feel so disposed, it might be well for them 
early in the session to appoint a special committee to confer with the 
pressmen, and together they might come to a better understanding than 
could be arrived at in open session, where a great deal of disputation 
might take place, and yet nothing practical be accomplished. In con- 
clusion, let me say that the delegates to this session should be careful 
to elect men to office who will enforce the laws adopted, and not 
vacillate with subordinate unions who seem disposed to obey or disobey 
as suits their own convenience, thereby creating confusion and disaster, 
also arraying one section of the country against the other, as was the 
case in the nine-hour movement of the present year. COW. ML. 


FROM IRELAND. 


To the Editor « Duin, April 14, 1888. 

Business is rather dull in Dublin for this time of the year. There 
are considerably more than the usual number of men idle, and overtime 
is nearly a thing unknown in any of the offices, as has been the case 
very much of late years. 

With the commencement of the year we have to mourn the demise 
of a couple of newspapers, of opposite politics. orth and South, a 
well-printed and well-written weekly, was the organ of the Protestant 
Home Rulers ; but that party are too few in numbers — all leaders and 
no followers — and too temperate in the expression of their views to 
command a paying circulation for their paper. The other victim was 
the Lvening News, printed and published at the same office as the /7sh 
Times. It introduced the use of headings displayed in heavy jobbing 
type, somewhat in the American style, which has since been introduced 
into another evening paper here. It was a favorite organ of the sporting 
fraternity, great care and attention being bestowed on that department 
of the paper. The “vening Mews was said to have been boycotted by 
the newsvenders, and was lately carried on at a loss of £50 a week. 
There is, however, scarcely room-in Dublin for another paper of 
Unionist politics, as that party, representing scarcely more than one-third 
of the population of the city, have two morning and one evening news- 
paper, while the Nationalists, with double their number, have only one 
morning and one evening paper. If there is room for another daily 
newspaper, it is clearly on the Nationalist side. 

The Union, a weekly paper, recently celebrated its first anniversary. 
It issues a weekly political cartoon, and a marked feature in it is signed 
articles by eminent Unionists. It is issued as an antidote to United 
[reland, and has a large circulation in England. The paper is well and 
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smartly written, with plenty of original matter; but the typography has 
been very inferior, the paper being evidently badly read or not read at 
all, full of wrong spelling and literal errors, and punctuation altogether 
ignored. With the New Year, however, they have “ turned over a new 
leaf,” and the orthography and punctuation are more in accordance with 
correct usage. 

The firm of A. Thom & Co. (limited), government printers, have 
declared a dividend of twelve per cent on ordinary shares for the half 
year, which shows that they are not much affected by the hard times. 
The Freeman’s Journal Company (limited) has declared a dividend of 
ten per cent. Another printing and publishing business, that of James 
Duffy & Sons, is shortly to be turned into a limited liability company. 

Our late lord mayor, Mr. T. D. Sullivan, M. P., editor and pro- 
prietor of the Matton, has, as you probably know, done three months in 
Tullamore jail for a breach of the Crimes Act. He is evidently a 
believer in the sentiment of the song, “Stone walls do not a prison 
make”; for while in jail he wrote a small volume of poems, entitled 
“ Lays of Tullamore Jail,” which are enjoying a large circulation. One 
of the best of them is a parody on E. A. Poe’s “ Raven.” 

At last we have got a typesetting machine in Dublin. It is the 
“ Thorne,” which was exhibited in the Printers’ Exhibition in London, 
and is being tested in the /reeman’s Journal. Previous to introducing 
the machine the managing director of the Freeman Company, Mr. E. 
D. Gray, M. P., requested to see a deputation from his chapel and the 
printers’ society. He stated to this deputation that, in his opinion, the 
problem of typesetting by machinery had been solved, and intimated 
his intention of introducing the Thorne machines, if they proved 
successful on trial; but he wished to do so with as little disturbance to 
his present staff as possible, whom he desired to retain to work the 
machines as far as practicable. He wished to know what attitude the 
society would take in the matter, whether they would oppose and throw 
obstacles in his way, or only seek to control the machines for the 
interests of the men. The deputation informed him that, if the problem 
was successfully solved, it would be idle and foolish to attempt to 
oppose it, but they wished to prevent the introduction of girls and non- 
unionists to work these machines, and to secure the continued employ- 
ment of his present companionship. Mr. Gray expressed himself 
satisfied with this statement, and gave a promise to that effect. Since 
then the machine has been working in the office, but it is not known 
whether it gives satisfaction or not. 

On March 28, a few weeks after the above interview, Mr. Gray died, 
at the early age of forty-two years, to the universal regret of the printing 
community. He was a thoroughly practical business man, with a 
marvelous grasp of .the details of all branches of the printing and 
newspaper business. He will be sorely missed at the head of affairs in 
the /yeeman, as it was mainly through his talent and energy that it 


enjoys its present leading position as a newspaper in Ireland. 
Ceeler: 


FROM INDIANAPOLIS. 
To the Editor : INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., May Io, 1888. 

I have experienced much pleasure and satisfaction from the receipt 
of several letters from different sections, approving my suggestions in 
regard to the formation of provisional district unions, and the establish- 
ment of an official organ for the international body, accompanied with 
many other valuable suggestions of reform, which, if taken in hand with 
promptness and handled with only a small degree of the intelligence 
claimed for representative members of the fraternity, may speedily place 
our organization in the front line of institutions working for practical 
and material good to its membership. 

I.et me enumerate only a few thoughts which have occurred to me 
as advancing steps toward more perfect unity in the workings of our 
fraternity as a whole. Of course, there will be some among the many 
wiser quidnuncs, favored by being selected to look after our international 
welfare, selected, possibly, not because of being possessed of superior 
fitness or ability as legislators, or as having given the most remote con- 
sideration to the grave responsibilities with which they have been dele- 
gated, but simply and for the sole reason that they obtained a few more 
votes than some less fortunate brother member, who will turn up their 
favored noses, and say: “Old Sam Leffingwell thinks he is smart. 
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Why don’t he attend to business that concerns himself, and not be 
meddling with affairs in which he has no voice or influence? What 
right has he to set himself up as a kind of ‘ Sir Oracle’ and undertake 
to dictate to his superiors?” 

With such as these, no species of reform, however commendable, 
coming from whatever source, will ever find favor. They go to the 
convention with a mind bent upon the determination to put in five or 
six days of good, solid enjoyment; and from the moment they strike the 
place of meeting till the lights are out on the closing session, they 
ramble and roam and run riot, in utter obscurity of anything that has 
been enacted for the general weal, and return to those who sent them, 
unable to give even the slightest intimation of anything that was said or 
done upon the floor of the convention, except, probably, that Tom Jones 
beat Bob Smith for president, and Sam Johnsing was elected secretary- 
treasurer. 

When the convention shall have been called to order, let the first 
business be the introduction of a resolution that all invitations for excur- 
sion trips, inspection visits, balls and free lunch banquets, be declined or 
deferred until the business of the convention, and for which the subor- 
dinates have given up their good money, shall have been finished, and 
the body has adjourned. Then let all those who desire to remain pitch 
in and get their enjoyment all in one “ solid take.” 

Let the president of the International announce his committees on 
the very first day of the session, and all members who have given the 
subject of their mission any thought be prepared to introduce their 
suggestions in such form as to admit of its immediate reference to a 
proper committee. Then let all committees work intermittingly with 
the hours of session to a speedy preparation of matter for the prompt 
consideration of the convention. 

Alter the law in the formation of an executive board, to enlarge it 
to seven members, appointed or elected from different sections of the 
country (not necessarily members of the International Union), as from 
New England, the Middle Coast, Southern, Southwest, Western, North- 
western and Central States, of which the president and secretary-treasurer 
shall be members, ex-officio. 

Provide that no strike or general boycott shall be inaugurated at any 
particular point, involving a money assistance from the International 
fund, unless approved and authorized by this Executive Board, a major- 
ity of its members being necessary for a quorum in the transaction of 
such business, the president to call members of the board into session 
most convenient to the location of the trouble involved. 

Instead of having an enormous and idle surplus of money accumu- 
lated as a defense fund, let nothing but absolute necessity require the 
collection of money for such purposes, and then let the assessment be 
made upon all subordinates alike, in a per capita of twenty-five cents, 
or more if necessary, such assessment to cover no more than is required 
for the occasion, the money to be promptly paid by the subordinate 
unions, upon the order of the Executive Board. 

The “traveling card,” so called, shoulc be what its name implies, 
and should be so worded as to certify the one holding it as belonging 
to some certain subordinate union. If the card is to be worth anything 
to the holder he should pay something for such benefits or advantages. 
When he takes out a card let him pay dues on one, two or three months 
in advance; let the card so state, and that he has paid dues to such 
date. When he deposits it in a sister union, let him be charged dues 
from the date of his last payment, and his membership be recognized 
and considered as being only in the union to which he is accredited 
with having paid his dues. If he retains his card over the time speci- 
fied without depositing it in other than his own union, or shall seek a 
renewal of the same, he shall pay dues for all the time thus retained, 
and up to the issuance of such renewal card, and the card shall always 
show his financial standing to entitle him to honorable recognition or 
benefits of any description. 

Some provision should be made to guard against the possibility of 
one branch involving another branch of the trade in matters of dis- 
pute, and sometimes material exactions, in which they have no imme- 
diate interest; for instance, as between newspaper and book hands, 
between either of these and pressmen, or vice versa. Much complaint 
is made, and sometimes positive distress is imposed, by newspaper 
printers outvoting book hands in matters which concern only the latter, 
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and in book hands defeating measures which are intended for the 
advantage of the newspaper printer. 

I consider the insurance feature one of the best in the laws of our 
International and would like to see it universally indorsed; there 
should either be some change in the system or in the official conducting 
the same. The few members of the insurance department belonging to 
the Indianapolis branch have heard nothing—absolutely nothing — 
from the secretary since the last session of the International except 
a demand for the payment of two death assessments for which they 
hold receipts. 

I do hope the next convention will consider seriously the importance 
of having an official paper, something that will reach every individual 
member. A 25 by 38 sheet of paper will make a quarto of three 
columns to the page, and would be ample, in nonpareil type, to contain 
a list of officers; list of subordinate corresponding secretaries, with 
their postoffice addresses ; a complete detail of all official orders; reports 
and statements of the executive officers; the Drexel fund; the insurance 
department; provisional district matters, applications, deaths, suspen- 
sions and expulsions from subordinate unions, etc. Such a sheet could 
be issued monthly, say about the 15th of each month, at a cost of 
ten cents a year to each member, to be drawn by order from the treas- 
uries of subordinate unions quarterly, and by them collected in dues 
from their respective membership. All the money now expended by the 
international and subordinate officers to the interest of private parties, 
and for the publication of matter that does not come under the eye 
of 2,000 of the 20,000 members, would be in a measure saved to the 
treasuries from which it is drawn, and the entire membership would 
reap the benefit of the expenditure without feeling the burden of its 
exaction. 

There may be other matters suggested for the perfection of our inter- 


delegate meeting giving their reasons for voting against the increase. 
On a vote being taken, the members, by a large majority, decided not to 
give the increase recommended, the outcome of which has been a rather 
one-sided correspondence in the Czrce/ar. The principal office-bearers 
were thereafter reélected, and accepted office. Mr. A. T. Fyfe, who 
was for some time a resident in Chicago, was at the same meeting 
elected representative of the society at the board of the Edinburgh 
United Trades Council. 

The annual report of the Scottish Typographical Association has 


_ just been issued, and shows a very satisfactory state of affairs, with one 


| 


national system, but these here given, with that for the organization of | 
provisional district unions, are, in my opinion, of practical value, if | 


members of the Kansas City convention can find time to give them a 
little thought for consideration. 

It may not be out of place to state that Mr. William M. Nichols, one 
of the delegates from Indianapolis, will be prepared to present the draft 
of a new article to the constitution embodying substantially the sugges- 
tions for the organization of provisional districts, as well as other valu- 
able ideas of reform, which I hope the good judgment of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union will find worthy of approval and 


adoption. SAM. L. LEFFINGWELL. 





FROM SCOTLAND. 


To the Editor : EDINBURGH, April 23, 1888. 

Trade in Edinburgh has not been in as good a condition since the 
beginning of the year as could have been wished for, there having been 
a good dea] of idle time among the piece comps. There are no signs of 
improvement. Glasgow is no better, as is shown by the payments from 
the association out-of-work fund. This, of course, is more apparent in 
the West, owing to the large majority of men there being on time pay- 
ments, and whenever the work dries up they are cast adrift; while in 
Edinburgh the majority are on piecework, and therefore have a chance 
of making more at their case than the out-of-work fund allows. 

The usual half-yearly general meeting of the Edinburgh Typo- 
graphical Society was held on Friday evening, January 27, when there 
was an exceptionally large attendance. On the abstract of accounts 
being brought up, attention was called to a deficiency on the accounts of 
the Scottish Typographical Circular, notwithstanding that it received an 
annual grant of £12 from the association, and the question was asked if 
it could not be made self-supporting ; also when the office-bearers were 
going to redeem their promise to the Aberdeen meeting of the associa- 
tion, held three years ago, to remodel it. The treasurer explained that 
though there was an apparent deficiency, still they had secured an 
advertisement for twelve months (prepaid) which more than cleared the 
deficiency, which, to some of the members, looked very like what comps 
call “horsing.”” No doubt more will be heard of it shortly. 

There was also a recommendation from a delegate meeting to 
increase the salaries of several of the officials, which caused a good deal 
of discussion, several of the delegates who were in the minority at the 





exception, namely, an investment of £2,000 sterling in the Greenock 
Harbor Trust, made last year by the Executive Council. The trust is 
unable to pay the four per cent interest promised, and has made a 
compromise of 1% per cent, which has been accepted by the bond- 
holders, while at the same time the money is practically locked up, as 
until matters improve, should necessity arise, it would be a difficult 
matter to transfer or sell out. The report shows that there are 26 
branches, with a membership of 2,238, and funds amounting to £4,023 
Is. 11d., which is equal to nearly £1 15s. 114d. per member. The 
expenditure for the past year was: for protective purposes, £751 Os. 
534d.; sick, £854 2s. 4%4d.; out of work, £631 5s. 4d. 

The employés of Messrs. Neill & Co. held their annual reunion on 
Friday evening, March 2, when Mr. James Wilkie, manager, occupied 
the chair, accompanied to the platform by Mr. William Fraser (eldest 
son of Mr. Alexander Fraser, one of the partners), Mr. S. Kinnear, and 
several of the overseers. The company, which numbered about 750, 
after partaking of tea, listened with evident satisfaction to a concert of 
vocal and instrumental music, and also to a dramatic farce, all of the 
performers being employés of the firm. An assembly followed, which 
was kept up with great spirit till morning. 

The annual reunion of the “ Ballantyne Press”’ took place on March 
23. The chair was taken by Mr. R. W. Hanson, one of the members 
of the firm. After tea, a concert of vocal and instrumental music 
followed, also an assembly. 

The funeral of Mr. Patterson Jolly took place in Dublin on March 5. 
He was reputed to be the oldest printer in the world, having been born 
in 1784. Deceased served his apprenticeship with Messrs. Ballantyne 
& Co. of this city. 

I understand the Fraser type composing and distributing machines 
(of which Mr. A. Fraser of this city is the patentee, and a notice of 
which appeared in the March number of THE INLAND PRINTER) is to 
be exhibited at the Belgium Exhibition, which opens next month. 

The Glasgow exhibition buildings are now completed, and it is 
expected everything will be in readiness for the opening day. His 
royal highness the Prince of Wales is to open the exhibition, which is 
to be done in the grandest possible style. ‘The Executive Council is of a 
most representative character, and as they have the benefit of the advice 
and experience of several of the members of the Edinburgh Exhibition 
Committee, they are in the hopes of the Glasgow undertaking turning 
out a great success. There are to be a great number of exhibits from 
the continent and the United States. An interesting sight will be a 
reproduction of the old bishop’s palace or castle of Glasgow. The 
building has a very ancient origin, being mentioned about the year 12098. 
The last fragment of its ruins was removed in 1798, when the erection of 
the Royal Infirmary was begun. The building is to be utilized for a col- 
lection of ancient Scottish relics, which have been gathered together from 
all parts of Scotland. Her majesty the queen has also lent her jubilee 
presents for exhibition. It is interesting to know that the orders for 
advertising in the official catalogue, which is to be printed by Messrs. 
Constable of Edinburgh, now amount to over £10,000 sterling. This 
is the largest amount yet recorded, the nearest approach being the 
Colonial Exhibition of 1886, when the amount for advertisements 
reached £9,100. 

The Glasgow United Trades Council, at their meeting last week, by 
a large majority, resolved to withdraw their representatives from the 
executive of the artisan section of the exhibition, as a protest against the 
Executive Committee’s refusal to give season tickets to workingmen at 
reduced rates, and also having engaged a staff of old soldiers at reduced 
wages, instead of employing workingmen, many of whom are idle at 
Wied. 
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From the stock of Jno. G. GreENLEAF, Electrotypes of Fine Wood Engravings for illustrating books, 
magazines, juvenile and religious publications, etc., 7 and 9 Warren street, New York. 
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FROM BUENOS AIRES. 
70 the Editor : BuENOs AIRES, February 28, 1888. 

While I write this letter you are surrounded by snow and ice, and I 
am sitting in my shirt sleeves with doors and windows wide open, trying 
to get some cool air. Fruits are ripe, and autumn is approaching. 
The carnival is over and things are getting down to business again. 
To the carnival the printing offices contributed very freely in inks to 
paint faces and make good “ news black”’ niggers, and the waste paper 
from the cutting machines was gathered for two months before by the 
boys to cut into small bits and throw at people during the four days’ 
celebration: Some of the streets where the corso or parades passed 
were completely covered with all colors of paper. 

The firm of MacKern & MacLean have moved into their new build- 
ing, and have laid in lots of new machinery, among which there is a 
Dawson-Wharfedale, of the largest size, and a Faber & Shleicher litho 
press. The firm of Kidd & Co. have also laid in a reacting English 
press, one of those lumbering tubs on which the bed prints both going 
forward and backward. 

I read an item in an English printers’ journal that Mr. Graves, of 
the bureau of printing and engraving at Washington, is experimenting 
with a numbering machine to number bank notes in larger sheets and 
with greater speed. What will the Yankees say if I tell them I have 
two numbering machines in the pressroom here, on one of which I can 
number ten thousand government bonds in twelve hours, each sheet 
having ninety-five coupons and four other places to number, making in 
all ninety-nine numbering heads in one impression. I can place one 
hundred and forty numbering heads on the bed of this press. On 
another machine I can number a sheet 28 by 35, and I can place the 
number heads on any place on the sheet; all are six figure heads. 
I have numbered one hundred thousand government bonds for the 
Uruguayan government, and thousands of dollars’ worth of bonds and 
other valuable papers for the Argentine government and banks here. 
One of these machines came from the United States, and was built to 
order for Stiller & Laass. The other is from a factory in Paris. This 
is the place to see a variety of machinery, as it comes from all parts of 
the world, and the sight of some of it would make one think Buenos 
Aires is a refuge or hospital for misfit and broken-down machines. 
The only cylinder press from the United States in this city, outside of 
the one we have for the numbering apparatus, is a large Hoe drum, 
broken down, which I think was used on one of the New York dailies 
twenty-five years ago, and sent to Montevideo third-handed. The 
German printing machines are very good, but they can never hold a 
candle to the presses built in the United States. They have many faults 
and unnecessary movements, but are built very strong, and pull a clear, 
level impression and have good distribution; but those from other 
countries would make a pressman from the United States tired and 
wish he was in paradise and the press in sheol, where they would pull 
impressions of the devil without ink and make-ready. 

How would a pressman from the United States like to have a man 
come down to correct a form and pull out an m and put in an n, or 
stick in one or two letters in a line and never justify it, but go ahead 
and screw up the quoins and tell you it is all right? That is the way 
the most of them do here. Or how would a pressman like if his feeder 
would stop his press every once in a while and roll a cigarette and light 
it, and then put the belt on half way till he thinks he has had a smoke? 
If you would take the cigarette away from the native printer he would 
die or leave the trade. They have men to wash the rollers here, the 
feeder only washes the form when on press, otherwise it is the duty of 
the “peon” or laborer. Not one machine in town has a counter, 
everything is counted by hand. 

Our company has received several new machines from Europe, 
among which are two local ticket machines from the factory of Zimmer- 
man of Berlin, which are capable of printing and numbering five 
thousand tickets in one hour, numbering on both ends and in different 
colors. The ticket can be printed in one color and the numbers each 
in a different color. They are as perfect a machine as I have ever seen, 
and neatly made. 

We also have received two /ichtdruck, or photo litho presses, from 
the factory of Schmiers, Werner & Stein, of Leipsic, and with them 
came eight men who understand the business thoroughly and promise 





to produce some of the finest work ever done in that line. We also 
have bought the right or patent, for the Argentine Republic, of Pro- 
fessor Husnic’s limetype process, which is something new in process- 
engraving, and with which you can produce a composition plate to run 
fifteen thousand off of, or you can-make an electrotype off of it, and run 
off as much as any electrotype generally will stand. 

Things are getting livelier here every day in the printing line, and 
some of the proprietors are casting their eyes toward Yankee machinery 
and labor-saving improvements. I don’t see why those manufacturers 
who bring out new improvements don’t send their catalogues and 
illustrated descriptive circulars out this way. Although they are in 
English the illustrations will speak for themselves. 

Hoping this will be read with interest, I remain, respectfully, 

M. A. MILLER, 258 San Martin, Buenos Aires. 


FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


To the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 8, 1888. 

Printing interests, using the words in their most comprehensive 
sense, were never in a more prosperous condition in Philadelphia and 
throughout the East. Casting out of account the usual ups and downs 
incident to any calling, the printers, publishers, editors, type and print- 
ing material manufacturers and dealers of Philadelphia are all doing 
remarkably well. Work is regular, wages are fixed, peace prevails, a 
fraternal feeling exists, publishers are making money, book publishers 
and sellers are expanding their business; the big typefoundry is hard 
at work, and all the many dealers in printing materials and supplies 
report a good steady trade in city and country. This ought to be 
sufficient. 

Our typographical unions are in control of all except three or four 
comparatively insignificant sheets; our membership is holding its own, 
our rules are respected in the various offices, and cordial relations exist. 

A meeting of the Ex-Delegates’ Association of Philadelphia Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 2, was held some time ago at Good Fellows’ Hall, 
607 Walnut street, to take steps to celebrate Mr. George W. Child’s 
birthday, May 12. Mr. James J. Dailey, foreman of the Ledger, is 
chairman of the Committee of Arrangements. It will be quite an affair. 
General Simon Cameron will be present, and quite a number of 
prominent newspaper men from Boston, New York, Baltimore and 
Washington. 

Eastern journalism lost a thorough-going journalist in the death of 
Editor Abel of the Baltimore Sz, and formerly a part owner of our 
Ledger. The old firm was Swain, Abel & Simmons. Swain lost his 
interest in the Ledger in a way that led him to start another daily, its 
exact reproduction or fac simile in appearance, size of type, composition 
and general arrangement. He called it the Record. He struck for 
the “ Want” columns of the Zedge, but failed to make his venture a 
success, and, when he died, his son took up the battle where his father 
left it off. He also failed, and was obliged to make a stock company 
of the Record, but the management was not equal to the task of fighting 
the mighty Ledger, with its income of $1,000 a day. William M. 
Singerly was one of the stockholders. He had never made any pretence 
to journalism, but, as the successor of his father in the presidency of the 
Fifth and Sixth street car lines, he evinced wonderful business capacity 
and instincts. One day he said “ buy or sell” to his Record associates, 
and they sold. From that day forth the Aecord’s fortune and future 
were made. He turned the management upside down and inside out, 
eradicating inefficiency and putting in ability, which he could quickly 
recognize. 

Today, and for years, he has run above one hundred thousand 
circulation. It is a free trade paper, that is, radical tariff reform. It 
instituted reforms, exposed the anthracite coal monopoly, the Reading 
Company’s mismanagement; it rooted out bogus medical colleges, 
reduced the price of coal 50 cents a ton to the poor people, and rich 
ones, too, and has made politicians, big and little, stand around and 
behave. All this did Singerly do. He stands high as a private national 
democratic adviser. 

The employing printers have held some preliminary meetings look- 
ing to the organization of a Typothetz society, similar to those in 
existence in some other cities. There has been some indifference 




















manifested, as is usual in trade matters, but the promoters still hope to 
bring about a union of printing interests. 

Two new Hoe presses are to be put in this summer, we learn. 
New dresses are appearing from time to time, and no mention is made 
of it any more than if the editor should inform his patrons when he 
buys a new hat. The demand for type and printing material is keeping 
our manufacturing facilities quite busily engaged. Country papers are 
good buyers, and as a rule country journalism is prospering. 

‘The paper-making interests are meeting with an increased demand. 
Prices are firm all around, but there has not been, and will not be, any 
advance in prices; manufacturers here are too anxious for business. 
The Manayunk Paper Company’s mill burned down; loss, $37,000. 
Paper-making capacity is increasing, but it is evident that Wisconsin, 
with its cheap lumber and water-power, is going to soon take the lead 
as a paper-making state. A finer quality of paper, heavy and better 
calendered, is being used in general book and circular work. The 
various paper-making associations are acting more in harmony than 
they have done for years, and credits are granted more carefully. 
Paper-making enterprise is marching southward, and Northern invest- 
ments there promise well. 

The Pittsburgh stereotypers and newspaper pressmen have organ- 
ized, and expect to have a strong union. Boston has 1,100 printers in 
good standing. Our city “nons” have formed a union. Pulitzer of 
the /Vorld will soon begin on his newspaper palace. The 77mes will 
The German papers expect to make some 
extensive improvements. <A project is on foot to bring a number of the 
New York trade journals into one building, where presswork, composi- 
tion, electrotyping and stereotyping can be quickly and cheaply done. 
The New York typographical unions are numerically strong and 
Something more than mere enrollment is now 
The meetings are 


be thirteen stories high. 


intellectually vigorous. 
demanded: something more than mere attendance. 
being made more interesting. Active and brainy men are coming to 
the front. Cummings, Dana, and the like, are putting New York 
journalism onto a higher platform. The millionaire son-in-law of Van- 
derbilt, Mr. Sheppard, is something of an evangelist and talks well. 
‘The daily text from the Scriptures is a novelty in Gotham, but it means 
something more than novelty. It is a recognition of something. Miller, 
of the Zimes, affects to write like Horace Greeley, and it takes an 
New York journalists are actuated with 
They think of something else than space- 

Each has his ambition. The Zimes 
The Herald’s fight 


expert to read his scratches. 
higher ideals than years ago. 
filling and bread and _ butter. 
started this by upsetting Tweed many years ago. 
with the wizard of Wall street is a drawn battle. 

Mrs. Frank Leslie is the busiest newspaper man in the metropolis. 
Our James P. Nagel has gone there to manage her advertising depart- 
ment. Women are coming to the front in New York as hard-working 
journalists, because there is so much that they can do that no one else 
can do as well, as, for instance, society, household, fashion, and the 
like. They make admirable workers. The daughter of Pig-iron Kelly, 
the father of the House, is in New York, making her mark in economic 
writing. Something of a socialist. I hear so much so that it was 
rumored she and her venerable father were “ out.” It is not so. Her 
husband is a Russian and a count, but of how much account I do not 
know, nor does anyone else. 

O. J. Smith, formerly of Chicago, is still leading in the patent insides 
business, but there is a growing disposition in country papers to have 
more purely original matter where it is possibie to afford it. 

The Pennsylvania editors take their annual jaunt to Erie this year. 
The city editors don’t go. ‘Too many substitutes creep in, and one too 
often finds himself talking to a supposed editor who don’t know the 
difference between, or uses of, a stick and a slug. 

Out among the business world we find plenty of things to encourage. 
Things are going all right. Our mills and factories are pretty busy. If 
the people were barefooted or barebacked, we might make shoes, cloth, 
and stockings faster; but we are booming ahead, building mills and 
factories, rushing up houses and office buildings, getting ready to build 
a big $5,000,000 elevated railroad, and so on. Old Philadelphia does 
not propose to let Chicago outstrip her, although she has to admit it is 
a neck and neck race. Chicago has the mighty empire of the Northwest 
as a backyard to frisk around in. We have all the rising manufacturing 
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industries of the West and South to compete with. We thought for a 
while we were going to have a chief justice, but Chicago took that 
plum. We are anxious for an end of the tariff discussion, and are 
willing to let the people say how they want the whole thing fixed up 
this summer. The intelligence of the American people can be safely 


appealed to on this or any other question. M. 


FROM THE REPUBLIC OF PERU. 

f LimA, March 11, 1888. 
“ Al Settor Walter Lodia, Buenos Aires: 

“ DEAR SIR,— Yours of the 11th ultimo has been given to us. 

We can give you information about Lima—(etc., etc.)—yours truly, 
Peter Bacigalupi & Co.” 

Accompanying above letter, with its interesting and useful news, 
were particulars for the finding of suitable persons in the Argentine 
capital to whom to apply for further facts concerning the quondam 
land of the Incas. From such, and from various books and newspapers 
—from, also, a well-known Peruvian gentleman resident in Buenos 
Aires (Julio F. Sandoval, Juncal 241) and from Guillermo Manson, 
vice-consul of Peri (Reconquista 43), to whom this expression of 
thanks is conveyed—is the succeeding article composed. 

Peri !—Lima! ‘They are the magic words that have drawn many 
an adventurer from his European home, anxious to seek fortune, if not 
fame, in places whose appellations were long considered tantamount 
with piles of gold and silver. Ages ago, true it was; but those halcyon 
days are passed forever. The world now looks upon the Lima, the 
Pert, of éoday—a country the riches of which are as great as ever, as 
positively inexhaustible as in the palmy days of the Inca dynasty. 

3ut the wealth is a different one to that reputed to the period of 
the old Spanish viceroys. Peri has yet opulent mines of the precious 
metals; but it is in her genial soil that, the hand of the emigrant 
applied, lie the future tales of wealth. Let that agricultural science ply 
for a few years upon the vast valleys, plains, and mountain ridges of 
Pera —the Egypt of South America— developing a luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, and then the paradisaical west coast republic will, ere a decade or 
two have passed, be herself again, and assume the permanent station 
among the nations of the earth that for centuries was her claim. 

As in Pert, so in all South America, the true wealth of this con- 
tinent lies in the land—zin agriculture. It is but a question of time 
when “ the spade, boys, the spade, that turns the black soil into shining 
bright gold, where the rich cornstack is raised,” will convince the world 
of the true greatness of Spanish America. 

The population of Peri is estimated at 2,600,000; that of Lima, 
105,000. ‘The important cities of Arequipa and Cuzcohave, the first, 
76,000, the latter, 25,000 inhabitants (this from José G. Clavero’s “ Demo- 
grafia de Lima,” 1884, printed by J. Francisco Solis, plazuela Santo 
Tomas 155, from which work a few more particulars will be culled). 

The national library, which is situated in the central section, was 
founded in 1822. Beginning with 11,256 volumes, in 1878 the total 
was 55,800. But in 1881, when the place was occupied by a ruthless, 
brutal, and ignorant Chilian soldiery, what books were not stolen and 
taken to Chili were sold at any price to the petty tradesmen of Lima 
for tearing and wrapping up their small chandleries in. Thus was the 
bibliotoca nacional of Pert destroyed. but July 28, 1884, the regenera- 
tion took place. Rich*and poor, natives and foreigners, contributed 
their mite’s share of books, so that the new library opened with 27,894 
tomes, and now the number probably exceeds 40,000. 

The war between Chili and Pert was a very cruel one; and when 
the former had obtained their originally sought ends, was still pursued 
by them with relentless fury, with the outcome that the vanquished 
were finally completely prostrated, from which state it will be a long 
time before anything like an adequate recovery may be expected. 
Who does not sympathize with Pert in her forlorn helplessness ? 
Chili still claims an immense war indemnity, the cost of a war between 
kith and kin —between men speaking the same language —almost, in 
fact, a civil war. But she is powerful, and the potent can always be 
merciful. 

A peculiarity of Lima is the remarkable conduction of an adver- 
tising agency (empresa de avisos), belonging to Gregorio Peiia of 
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Ayacucho 73-75. This gentleman obtains a concession from the muni- 
cipality for the exclusive privilege of affixing public notices upon the 
pizarras of the city; there are fifty-six of them. A frzarra is generally 
made of slats, and placed at the street corners and in the squares of a 
city. The nearest comparison to them are the large notice boards 
(regulations of the works committee) encountered in the parks and 
open public places in America and Europe. 

The wages of printers in Lima vary. Average hands receive two 
soles silver ($2) per day ; while those showing above mediocrity can take 
three so/es silver (equivalent to about $3 United States currency). Silver 
is the standard basis of money value. Anybody thinking of proceeding 
to Spanish America should take especial care to make provisions 
beforehand for payment in either gold or silver, according as the law in 
each country of calculation of values may be. In such cities as the 
Latin-American ones, where the currency continually fluctuates, atten- 
tion to this is all-important. 

Hours of labor are from 7 A.M. to 6 P.M.; one hour is allowed for 
breakfast—from II to 12 in the morning. This period of work — four 
and six hours at a stretch—compares pretty stiff beside the agreeable 
eight hours so generally met with in first-class printing establishments 
in the river Plata republics. 

Say my obliging informants, the sefiors P. Bacigalupi & Co., men- 
tioned at initiatory of letter, who own a typographic office at Espaderos 
237, and are editors and proprietors of // Periz iustrado, that “ those 
understanding the printing business well are sure to find employment 
here”; but they could not conscientiously recommend other than good 
general jobbing hands, with more than a superficial knowledge of 
Spanish, to try Peru for a livelihood. 

Colville & Co., proprietors of the large stationery and bookbinding 
shop (also doing no small amount of printing on their own account)— 
“La Libreria Anglo-Americane,’ as they name their concern—at 
Plateros de San Pedro 36, Lima, and a branch office in Callao, at 
Constitucién 44, have added new machinery to their stock. They 
are publishers of the literary and fashion periodical 7 Latino- 
Americano. 

At time of writing, Pera has no English paper, although there was 
one for several years (of which sheet more below), but in Lima there is 
a solitary French weekly — Z’£cho du Peron. 

The oldest paper in Pert is £7 Comercio, first started in May, 1839. 
“ Imprenta de £7 Comercio, per J. R. Sanchez.” It is a neatly-printed 
four-pager. Like a few others, it has the Central and South American 
Company’s cablegraphic dispatches from Europe and the States; and a 
peculiarity is that news and summaries of the opinions of the leading 
continental newspapers appear in Lima under the same date as in the 
papers published in Paris, London, and Berlin, although 7,000 miles 
away. This is owing to the difference in time. Thus, news wired 
from London at 4 A.M. would reach Lima about I A.M., and, immedi- 
ately carried from the company’s office at Mosquequa 2 to the morning 
dailies, appears, as aforesaid, under the same date. 

Another representative Peruvian daily is £7 Maciona/, which Pedro 
Lira prints at Melchormeto 139. Like its senior contemporary, it has 
plenty of reading matter, and in this respect they differ greatly from their 
Argentine colleagues, in that the latter’s av/so space considerably out- 
does the news department. 

Lima has many journals—between thirty and forty—and as many 
printing offices, but for a description of these there is no space. Some 
other time, reader, when your painstaking editor so directs. It is in the 
Peruvian printeries that the visitors from the south and the east coast 
first strike across.a goodish quantity of North American material. But 
beyond Pera little type and machinery from the States has secured a 
footing, although ask any Latin-American typographer which he would 
rather have—American or European goods—and he will unhesitat- 
ingly declare in favor of the former. They will say: “$7, sefor, las 
tipos y las maquinas Norte-Americanas son sin iguales ; para las obras 
y impresiones finas son muy buenas, y no tienen rivales; son, en dos 
palabras, las mas excelentes del mundo” —eulogistic words which North 
Americans, by their clever and magnificent productions, have gained for 
themselves in Spanish-America —and yet little as their goods are at 
present known there— words which are a sure passport for their goods 


in the years to come. 





For the next half-dozen years, all that is desired to found trade 
between Spanish and North America is rapid steamship communication 
conveying United States products to Latin-American ports. That once 
‘established, the current of trade will be steady, and increase yearly. 

Ere we are long past the middle of the nineties there is every human 
probability of the entirely feasible project of railroad communication 
from New York to Buenos Aires being an accomplished fact. There 
is already in the North, a railroad from New York to the city of Mexico; 
it is being extended southward through the Central American republics. 
And in the South, there is in operation a road from Buenos Aires to 
Jujuy, the northernmost city in Argentine; it is proposed to prolong the 
line northward through Bolivia. So that it is only a matter of throwing 
the line across the Isthmus of Panama, through Colombia to Bogota — 
that republic’s capital—then via a portion of Brazilian territory to 
Bolivia, running through this state to Sucre, the seat of government, 
where it will connect with the road to Buenos Aires. Branch lines 
from this grand trunk system will top the whole of the South American 
continent. The idea is perfectly practicable. There are comparatively 
few engineering difficulties to encounter, the entire route being an 
almost level plain. It is but a question of time. 

In the national library I handled the volumes with veneration and 
care, though they were rough-looking works. They were the bound 
periodicals entitled 2/7 Mercurio Peruano, and the first number bore 
date of January 2,1791. They were devoted to history, literature, and 
public notices, directed by Jacinto Calero y Moreira, of the Academy ; 
printed in Lima, in the royal printing office of orphan children, “ with 
superior permission.” (They had amateurism in those days). The 
office was in the calle de Bodegones —that of cookshops — from whence 
was issued the Peruvian Mercury, twice weekly. 

In the section of correspondence from the Argentine Republic some 
months ago, I remitted a few paragraphs of interesting information 
obtained from a reliable Peruvian authority in connection with the trade 
in Lima, but, unfortunately, they were lost — good matter irretrievably 
disappeared forever. 

Ah, just at closing is recollected the promise to write something 
anent an English paper that once existed in Pert. (By the way, have 
this moment, curiously enough, read a notice in a Lima paper that // 
Callao, a journal published in Callao, proposes issuing about once a 
week a special edition printed in English, of that paper.) Soon after 
1870, there appeared, directed by a Mr. Lawton, the Cal/ao al Lima 
Gazette. It was supplanted by the South Pacific Times—“ el peri- 
ddico bilingue’”’ (latter word signifies double-tongued) says a corre- 
spondent of that port, distant some eight miles from the capital — which 
durated several years. The foreman printer for some time of the above 
papers was one Montaigne, whose career was suddenly checked disas- 
trously and tragically. He was shot dead during the insurrection of 
July, 1872, while returning from assisting a wounded person from the 
street. W. L. 


FROM LOUISVILLE. 


To the Editor : LOUISVILLE, May 2, 1888. 

While a good proportion of our business men are complaining of 
dull times, and others predicting “ worse and more of it” for the sum- 
mer and fall, on account of that old chestnut, presidential year, still the 
majority of the printing houses have beer. pretty well rushed during the 
past three weeks, with enough on hand and in prospective to keep 
moving along nicely for some time to come. 

There is not much improvement to note in the printers’ troubles. 
The strike having been declared at an end, it was supposed that the 
boycott would be removed as well, but such was not the case, the 
Trades and Labor Assembly deciding not to remove it until the several 
offices were made entirely fair—a proposition seeming a little unreason- 
able, to say the least: that of taking from their members with their 
left hand that which they had given them a few days previously with 
their right hand, or, to be more pointed, opening up the several offices 
to their members, and then soliciting the friends of organized labor to 
refrain from patronizing these same offices. Labor unions should learn 
that consistency is one of the first requisites to success. The above 
applies principally to the job offices, there having been little if any 
change in the composing room of the Courier-Journal newspaper ; in 
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fact, the gulf seems to have widened, and some means other than 
force may have to be resorted to before the desired end is attained. 
The boycott has been used to a considerable extent; the Demo- 
cratic Executive Committee were petitioned to use their influence 
with Mr. Haldeman, but neither have accomplished anything. <A 
little bit of moral suasion might do a power of good just now, pro- 
vided the boycott was removed and the flag of truce unfurled—who 
knows ? 

Sunday Truth, owned by Messrs. Ridgely & Dinkelspiel, has at last 
rid itself of the only rival it had in Sunday journalism, by purchasing 
the good will and contracts of the Sanday News, which I mentioned as 
being for sale in my April letter. Thus goes out of existence all that 
remained of the once famous Avgws, which had for its originators Ott 
Rothacker and Ned Gardner, two of the brightest young men ever con- 
nected with Louisville journalism. Gardner died several years ago in 
Colorado, where he had gone in search of health. Rothacker has 
achieved a national reputation as editor of the Denver 777bune, and 
later as the son-in-law of ex-Public Printer Rounds, as well as editor of 
the Omaha Republican. Sunday Truth has, without doubt, been one 
of the most successful newspapers ever started in Louisville. It has 
been just the opposite to what you attribute most failures to in your 
editorial on “unsuccessful newspapers,” “the lack of assuming a 
positive position.” It plays no second fiddles, but usually can be found 
on the winning side, single-handed and alone. Messrs. Ridgely & 
Dinkelspiel are to be congratulated upon the successful manner in 
which they have cleared the field of opposition. 

The coming session of the International Typographical Union pro- 
mises to be one of the great events of the year. It will be to the 
compositor and pressman what next November will be to the successful 
and unsuccessful political parties. That it will profit by the bitter 
experiences of the past year, goes without saying. That it may solve the 
many perplexing questions to be brought before it in a broad and busi- 
ness-like manner is the earnest wish of every one interested in the craft. 
The times call for wise legislation, a step out of the beaten path as it 
were, and the man, or set of men, that starts the ball rolling in the right 
direction will erect for themselves a monument of never-dying gratitude. 
The pressmen are bound to exert no little influence in the next session, 
as they have their eyes well opened to their needs, and are determined 
to have them recognized. It has been said that the compositors, being 
in the majority, would never consent to the pressmen organizing an 
international pressmen’s union. That statement has been made by 
members of typographical unions, and I believe they really thought such 
to be the case, but when they were reminded of the fact that this is a free 
country, they immediately acknowledged their error. If a separation is 
decided upon, there is no doubt but what a much more amicable 
arrangement could be entered into than the one now existing between 
the two branches. That part of the general law, under the head of 
classes, makes the action of a pressmen’s union when called upon to 
assist a typographical union optional, and vice versa. Take the case of 
St. Louis Pressmen’s Union. There was no justice whatever in the 
Executive Council attempting to force them into an unwise strike; in 
fact, it was placing for the time being the law-making power in the 
hands of two individuals (the president and chief organizer of the 
International Typographical Union), whose interests and leanings were 
naturally with the typographical union, while the pressmen’s represen- 
tative in the council, Mr. Charles Gamewell, was in a helpless minority. 
What was the consequence? The pressmen refused to strike; their 
charter was revoked, and they were held up as scape-goats, with all of 
the blame of the failure of the strike resting on their shoulders. The 
pressmen, under the present arrangement, are of not the least benefit to 
the compositor other than the payment of their per-capita tax to the 
International Typographical Union to help sustain strikes and pay 
current expenses, while on the other hand the compositor does not 
benefit the pressman the least particle. The law termed “ classes” 
precludes them from being so. But with separate international organ- 
izations, there would be a chance for each side to be always ready to 
extend a helping hand without having a club hanging over the 
minority’s head (which will, of necessity, be the pressmen), saying: 
“Tf you don’t help us we will revoke your charter.” Such a large 
proportion of the unions heard from have announced themselves 
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heartily in favor of a separation, that it seems almost like an accom- 
plished fact. 

The plan suggested by No. 28 to have the pressmen delegates meet 
in Kansas City several days ahead of the regular convention has 
received the approval of Second Vice-President Gamewell, and he has 
issued a circular to the different unions asking that each pressman dele- 
gate be in Kansas City by 7 o’clock Thursday evening, June 7, at 
which time matters of much importance to their unions will be brought 
up for consideration, and it is hoped that each union will readily see 
the necessity of this early assembling and have its representative there 
on time. 

Ex-Mayor P. Booker Reed and ex-Chief of Police John H. Whallen, 
said to have been “ the money power behind the throne” in the News 
Printing Company, seem to feel that they have been left with the empty 
bag to hold, as they entered suit last Monday against Eakins & Adkins, 
the publishers, seeking to have what remains of the property put into 
the hands of the marshal for safe-keeping. 

Mr. J. H. Douglas, of the Campbell Press Company, was in town 
last week, and closed a contract with the Comstock-Branham Company 
to furnish them with a 33 by 55 complete press. He reports a general 
picking-up in the press business throughout his territory. 

Mr. G. W. Hanna, representing Marder, Luse & Co., dropped in at 
about the same time, and managed to dispose of two job presses to the 
Bradley & Gilbert Company, in addition to receiving several respectable 
orders for type from the other establishments. 

Mr. W. H. Paul, who so ably represents the Buffalo printing inks, 
was here also full of smiles over several big orders he had taken 
recently. 

The roller-composition trade was having its end held up by Mr. B. 
C. Garbrock, of Buffington & Garbrock, who was here today. 

There has been a great deal of talk lately about the present quarters 
of the Courier-Journal Job Printing Company being inadequate for their 
rapidly increasing business, and the fact that Mr. Haldeman, its prin- 
cipal stockholder, having purchased the magnificent Liederkranz build- 
ing yesterday, gives to it something that looks like fact. The original 
cost of this building was $150,000 although it was bought yesterday 
for less than half that sum, and should it be transformed into a printing 
office there would be few larger or more complete in the country. 

Oe ral 


FROM CANADA. 
OTTAWA, May 3, 1888. 
The meeting of parliament 


To the Editor: 

Trade continues to be rushing here. 
always gives an impetus to the printing business, which generally out- 
lives the prorogation of the legislature for some four or five weeks. As 
the close of the session is likely to take place before the queen’s birth- 
day (May 24), which is one of the great annual holidays in Canada, we 
may look for a continuance of good business until about the end of 
June. Then a dead stop takes place, which lasts until after the sum- 
mer holidays. 

A word about the official debates of. the House of Commons of 
Canada. 
tion, when not only the words, but the inflections of the voices of the 


Until Edison’s phonograph is proved to be a practical inven- 


great orators can be preserved forever by means of perforated sheets, 
the stenographer’s pencil and the printer’s type will be the great instru- 
ments for securing and preserving for the public and posterity the 
To the political student the 
party newspaper is often a very unsatisfactory and unreliable teacher. 


proceedings of legislative assemblies. 


Party feelings run so high that it is seldom possible to obtain an un- 
On the 
one hand, the most glaring absurdities are made to appear as the zenith 


prejudiced statement of facts or opinions from the public press. 


of political sagacity; while on the other, the words and thoughts of the 
greatest and ablest orators and political thinkers are often so distorted 
as to appear’very commonplace, if not positively ridiculous. Besides, 
the newspaper can only devote a limited space for the discussion of 
political issues. But with the official debates before him in his study, 
the political student is virtually sitting in the assembly halls of the 
legislature. Here he can obtain a truthful and unvarnished report of 
the proceedings of the national assembly. The official debates also 


make their influence felt in many other ways. From it yearly, I might 
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say daily, spring a large crop of pamphlets. Thousands upon thousands 
of able speeches are thus distributed throughout the country to educate 
the people about its own public affairs. 

Six English and two French stenographers form the reportorial staff 
of the house of commons. French being an official language in Canada, 
parliament is often addressed in that tongue. 

G. B. Bradley, chief, Albert Horton, E. J. Duggan, T. J. Richardson, 
S. E. Abbott, T. P. Owens, are the English members of the staff, and 
J. O. and F. R. Marceau, brothers, are the French. The salary paid to 
each of the official reporters is $2,000 a year; but the annual sessions 
of the house, during which they are employed, generally last only 
three or four months. 

The //ansard room is in close proximity to the assembly room, the 
two places being connected by an electric bell. The brunt of the work, 
of course, falls on the six English reporters. The hour is divided into 
six “takes” of ten minutes each. 

It is three o’clock, and the speaker has just taken the chair. 
Prayers are over; the bell rings, and in an instant the first stenographer, 
pencil in hand and notebook before him, is sitting at one of the little 
tables immediately in front the center of the chamber. In ten minutes 
more, reporter number two is seen majestically walking in, armed with 
a couple of pencils and a notebook. An honorable member is making 
a strong appeal to the ministers of the crown about something or other 
of great interest to his constituents and himself, but evidently of no 
great moment to anybody else, as nearly every other member is either 
reading his newspaper or writing a letter, or otherwise engaged. Our 
orator has finished a sentence. His take is now over, and reporter 
number one returns to the //azsard office, leaving his successor to con- 
tinue the great work of recording the proceedings of that great body. 

Along the walls of the reporters’ room are six little apartments or 
stalls, large enough to hold two men and a small table. Here his 
amanuensis, or secretary, caligraph or typewriter before him, and a sheet 
already in the machine so as to lose no time, awaits his master. The 
reporter now proceeds to dictate his notes at an average speed of between 
seventy to ninety words per minute. It will be fifty minutes more 
before said reporter again goes into the chamber, so that it gives him 
ample time to dictate his notes, and then revise the transcription. In 
due time copy “ A” is ready for the editor of Hansard, and in a minute 
more it is in the printers’ hands. And the work goes on in the same 
order throughout the whole length of the sitting; the second man mark- 
ing his copy “ B,” the third “ C,” and so on. 

At three o’clock the next day the first edition of the reports, some- 
times containing 225,000 ems, is in the members’ hands. Proof sheets 
of his own speech are sent to every speaker who addressed the house 
the previous day, for revision. He is permitted to make some correc- 
tions, but of course not to alter the sense of his remarks. In a few days 
more these are returned to the printers, and the large, or binding edition 
is now printed. 

When a member addresses the house in the French language, the 
English reporter who happens to be at the table rings the bell, and in a 
few seconds his French confrére has relieved him. French speeches 
are printed in the first issue in that language, but translated for the 
bound edition. A complete edition of //ansard is also published in 
French. 

Hansard is a quarto sheet, two colums wide, set up in long primer, 
with minion quotations. The price paid for composition by the govern- 
ment to the contractors is 65 cents per thousand ems, and 25 cei.ts an 
hour for corrections, and 25 cents per token for presswork. It is all 
set up as timework, and the compositors receive $11.00 per week for 
fifty hours’ work, this being union tariff. 

Only one of the official stenographers is a follower of Gutenberg. 
Mr. Albert Horton, a native of Kingston, Ontario, served his time as a 
compositor in the Toronto G/ode job department some fifteen years ago. 
In that calling, as in every other, he made his mark. Some of his jobs 
carried off the first prize at the Provincial Exhibition, held in Toronto 
in 1874. In the fall of the same year he commenced his journalistic 
career, and has been connected with some of the leading newspapers in 
the country, including the Montreal Witness, the Toronto (ode, the 
Toronto J/ai/, the Winnipeg /ree Press, of which he was for a short 
He was one of the originators of the Toronto 


time managing editor. 
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World, now a prosperous morning paper. He is an able and well- 
informed gentleman, and a hard worker. His name has also been made 
famous of late as one of the joint inventors of the Horton typewriter, 
which knowing ones say is the coming machine. 

The editor of //ansard, Mr. J. C. Boyce, is a practical printer, who 
is also a credit to the fraternity. There are likewise a number of dis- 
tinguished knights of the composing stick sitting on the floor of parlia- 
ment as representatives of the people, and others occupying leading 
positions in the public service. 

But the ambitious compositor’s favorite occupation seems to be 
journalism. He is a philanthropist, and it is but natural that from the 
humbler calling of typesetting he should make his way into journalism, 
where he can more effectually cater to the intellectual wants of his fellow 
creatures. It has often been said that the best school for aspiring young 
journalists is the “ case,” and this is illustrated by the following list of 
reporters who are acting as parliamentary correspondents to some of the 
leading Canadian newspapers: A. F. Wallis, Toronto A/ai/; Horace 
Wallis, Toronto A/ai/; J. D. Taylor, Ottawa Citizen ; W. J. Cuzner, 
Ottawa Citizen; A. C. Campbell, Toronto Globe; J. H. McLean, 
Toronto World; H. S. Strafford, Montreal Gazette; A. C. Bertram, 
North Sydney Herald’; and A. F. Piria, Montreal S¢ar. 

The public printers, Messrs. McLean, Rogers & Co., have had the 
time of their contract extended for another year, dating from September, 
1888. This will, of course, retard the opening of the government 
printing bureau until September, 1889. 


Yours truly, ALPHE, E. P. 


FROM THE REPUBLIC OF CHILE, 
SANTIAGO, March 24, 1888. 
“4/1 Seftor Don Walter Lodia, Corresponsal en Buenos Aires (Repub- 

fica Argentina) de THE INLAND PRINTER, Chicago, E. E.-U. U.” 

So reads the initiatory of a letter to the writer, appearing in place 
of the familiar “to the editor,” from a Chilean correspondent, accom- 
panied by various papers relating to the commerce, population, printing 
offices, newspaper press, etc., of the plucky, indefatigable west-coast 
republic claiming to be the England of South America. Upon the 
information so recently remitted, and now acknowledged with many 
thanks, is this epistle founded. 

Besides a good deal of information concerning the art of arts in a 
land not yet quite able to appreciate its value in all its significations and 
some batches of journals, the interesting though small works received 
are “Sinopsis Estadistica y Geografica de Chile,’ published at San- 
tiago and printed in the national printing office, Moneda 112, same 
city; and “ La Prensa Chilena,” being a directory of the newspapers 
published in the republic in 1887, compiled by J. Joaquin Larrain 
Zanartu, of Valparaiso, and from the press of Federico T. Lathrop — 
“la imprenta y libreria americana,” located in this, the principal sea- 
port town of Chile. A few more words on the Chilean newspaper 
handbook. At the solicitation of the French Chamber of Commerce, 
Valparaiso, Sefior Zanartu was induced to compile it expressly for the 
“ Annuaire Universal de la Presse,’ of Paris, although the task was far 
from being an easy one. 

The reader desirous of acquainting himself with the state of the 
Chilean printing trade is recommended not only to peruse this article, 
but also to refer to some back numbers of this journal, the Argentine 
Republic correspondence of which has oftentimes had interesting items 
on the printing business in this republic. In March issue of last year, 
page 413, is a paragraph about wages of printers and cost of living in 
Valparaiso; and the information in November (1886) number will also 
be found worth reading (page 107). 

The most important printing establishment in Valparaiso is owned 
by Wilhelm Helpmann, and is situated in San Agustin, at 39d, in rear 
of the intendancy. It is called the “Imprenta del Universo,” and 
claims to be able to turn out all the varied work known to the best 
North American and European houses, and quite up to the standard as 
such. From it is issued weekly the Chilean Times and Mercantile 
and Shipping Gazette for the West Coast of South America, at $8 per 
annum. This is the only English paper in Chile, though years ago one 
was published under the head of the West Coast Mail. 
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Chile’s oldest paper is £7 Mercurio, of Valparaiso, which, founded 
in 1827, attained its sixtieth year the 12th of September last. Among 
its editors have figured the most distinguished /’¢/erateurs South America 
has produced. In calle Arturo Prat it possesses a vast and handsome 
private edifice. It has a daily circulation of between 8,000 and 9,000 
copies. The actual owner is the chancellor of the exchequer, Agustin 
Edwards. Za Patrie and La Union are other important dailies of this 
coast. The first is the property of Isidoro Errazuris, who has one of 
the most perfect establishments in the state. The second is directed by 
Zorobabel Rodriguez, professor of political economy in the university. 
A late daily is the evening “7 //eraldo, which appeared early in the 
present year, devoted to the interests of the “liberal independent 
party.” 

Valparaiso, situated about sixty miles from the federal capital, has 
100,000 inhabitants, is well protected by ten batteries, constructed on 
the most modern principles; has six banks, sixty-five private colleges, 
eight steamship companies, seven convents, eighteen clubs, twelve 
hotels, six public monuments, a museum, ten squares, three theaters, 
twelve lodges, fourteen stationers and booksellers, and many other evi- 
dences, too numerous to mention, of a go-ahead city. It has nearly 
half a score of periodicals, besides the newspapers above referred to. 

Now let us take a run up to Santiago, Chile’s chief city; little more 
than a two-hours’ ride on the railway (ferrocarril) will take us there. 
This is the republic’s capital, residence of the chief magistrate, abode 
of congress, supreme court, the high powers and the archbishop. Its 
population is 250,000. Here are the country’s principal buildings — 
treasury, mint, municipal theater, marble temples, a beautiful park 
(modeled after Longchamps), astronomical observatory, museum, public 
library, and twenty banking houses. ‘There are thirteen public gardens 
and twenty-two large and moderate-sized printing offices. 

The representative journal is £7 /errocarri/, which name is a mis- 
nomer, for that paper has no interest in railroads. As the diario repre- 
sentative of Chile, it runs close beside the Valparaiso Afercurio; 
indeed, it has surpassed it in circulation — having printed 15,000 copies 
in one day—the highest number on record. It was established in 
1855, and is still controlled by its founder and proprietor, Juan Pablo 
Urztia. Many have been the distinguished writers whose articles have 
appeared in its columns. The actual president of Chile, Sefior Balma- 
ceda, can point with pride to his first connection with the great jorna/. 
It is published in a vast and solid edifice, and is printed on a Marinoni, 
the only machine of the kind from this maker in use in Chile. 

The other important dailies of Santiago are “/ J/ndependiente, 
established in 1862. It is controlled by the Sefiores Walker Martinez, 
brothers of the noted bard, ambassador and diplomat. £7 Lstandarte 
Catolico is next in rank. There are also Los Debates (liberal), Za 
Epoca and La Libertad Electoral, the principal editor of the latter 
being the distinguished lawyer and ex-secretary of legation, the Sejior 
Gaspar Toro. Among the shoal of periodicals there is one devoted to 
printing, “7 Gutenberg, with which publication those editors desirous 
of keeping track of the Chilean printing trade are recommended to 
exchange. 

STATISTICS OF THE CHILEAN PRESS. 
(Compiled from “ La Prensa Chilena,” by J. J. L. Zatartu.) 
[PAPERS LIFTING, PLEASE CREDIT.] 

In the republic of Chile there are 120 journals, which, to a total 
estimated population of 2,800,000, is one to every 23,300 souls.* There 
are 59 places in which papers are published ; Santiago heading the list 
with 25, Valparaiso 9, and the others ranging from 4 to 1. [The 
representative journals and journalists of Chile have already been men- 
tioned above. ] 

No enumeration having been formed of the political bias, publica- 
tion and classification of the different journals, I have had to compile 
one myself, and now quote as follows from the press directory, having 


followed precisely the declarations in respect to each paper made 


therein : 
Published daily, 28; weekly, 8; tri-weekly, 2; bi-weekly, 3; 
monthly, 11; publications unstated (but presumably one or three times 
* The Argentina has 500 journals to a population of 4,000,000, or 1 to every 
8,000 souls, Without doubt, Chile has more publications than those actually stated. 
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per week), 73. Political bias: Liberal, 20; conservative, 3; liberal-inde- 
pendent, 1; liberal-conservative, 1; independent, 1; tory-democracy, 
I; national, 1; radical, 2; unstated (those who prefer advertisements 
to principles), 95. To religion there are 6; political-commercial, 2; 
political economy, 1; while the working classes have 2 labor organs. 
Beautiful arts and letters, 2; official publications (law, decrees, admin- 
istration of justice), 2. The navy has 1, but the army none, although 
for aggressiveness (semi-guerrillera), warlike, the thing’s well done! 
Printing (£7 Gutenberg, Santiago), public instruction, pharmacy, med- 
ical science, medicine, law, literature, bibliography, mining, manufac- 
turing interests, agricultural, satirical, and for youth there are I each. 
There are publications (1 each) in French, English and German; 
and in the provisionally acquired province of Jaena 3 journals are 
devoted to Peruvian interests. Wik 





GEORGE E,. SANBORN. 








This gentleman, whose portrait is herewith presented, though com- 
paratively young in years, having been born in Buffalo, New York, in 
1857, is a thorough representative of the best type of American push 
and manhood. The firm of George H. Sanborn & Sons, located at 69 
Beekman street, New York, established in 1852, and with which he has 
been so prominently identified for the past eleven years, is known to the 
trade from the Atlantic to the Pacific as the manufacturers of one of the 
largest and most complete assortment of paper cutting machines, and 
bookbinders’ machinery to be found in the United States. And when 
we say that any article bearing the mark of the house is in every respect 
equal to the best which the market affords, we are simply repeating 
what everyone of its patrons is willing to acknowledge. 





ROMAN TYPE IN GERMANY. 


Roman type and script are making their way slowly but surely in 
Germany. ‘The society for the abolition of the old German letters, 
which, in 1866, numbered only 2,871 members, now has 3,336 on its 
list, which includes teachers, physicians, booksellers and merchants. In 
the last year thirty-one professors joined the league—a notable fact, in 
1886, according to Hinrich’s “ Bibliography,” out of 6,913 books on 
artistic, scientific, mercantile and industrial subjects 5,316 were printed 
in roman type. As is well known, Bismarck has set his face most stub- 
bornly against this reformation, which will, when fully accomplished, 
be for Germany, as well as for the rest of the world, a real blessing, 
inasmuch as their barbarous system of type and script has, as it were, 
shut the world out of their domain of letters. 





A TEMPERANCE meeting of printers was held in Boston recently, and 
numerous additions made to the total abstinence cause. President 
Cameron (of Typographical Union No. 13) delivered an address. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

H. A. C. & Co., Oshkosh, Wisconsin. Can you furnish us the 
address of a firm which manufactures or deals in ruling and other 
machines for wood engraving ? 

Answer.—Baker & Co., 182 Clark street, Chicago. 

E. E. B., Des Moines, Iowa. To settle a dispute, will you please 
state in your May issue which one of the inclosed folders is correctly 
folioed ? 

Answer.—Neither. The running head is all right, but the folio 
should be at the dottom of the page. 

U. C. B., Pittsburgh. I inclose a piece of roller composition, which 
I would like to have you pass judgment on. One man claims it has no 
“surface”? suction, and is no good; another claims it is first-class in 
every respect. What do you think of it? Let us know through THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 

Answer.—lIt has lost its natural suction, and would be useless in 
cool, dry weather, but will work well in warm, damp weather and during 
the summer. 

P. S. C., Bloomington, Illinois. Will you inform a subscriber 
through THE INLAND PRINTER whether or not it is generally conceded 
that the stereotyping of job forms is injurious to the type; also the average 
number of impressions that can be used from stereotype book plates ? 

Answer.—1. Yes; it rounds the edges. 2. A great deal depends 
on the character of the material used in the plates, and the “make 
ready.” A careful pressman, with number one stereotype plates, and a 
good “make ready,” can work a million of impressions from one set 
of plates; whereas a careless workman, with a poor “make ready,” 
may find it hard work to print a hundred thousand. 

M. A. M., Buenos Aires, Argentine. 1. Can you tell me the 
difference between lithographers’ and printers’ varnish. 2. Can you tell 
me a way of overcoming air stripes in casting rollers. I have tried 
everything; I have heated the molds, boiled the composition very thin, 
and poured very slowly on the center of the stock, and wiped the oil 
out of the molds with dry, clean rags, but it will do no good; the com- 
position I use is from a prominent firm in Leipsic. Is it the dampness 
sweating out of the iron when the hot composition runs in? 

Answer.—t1t. As a rule thereis no difference; they are both made 
from linseed oil. A cheaper grade is, however, sometimes used for 
printers’ common work, which contains rosin. 2. This is a difficult 
question to answer, as some grades of composition are more apt to make 
pinholes than others. If the mold is properly heated in the sweat box, 
and used at a proper heat, there is no danger of “ the dampness sweating 
out of the iron when the hot composition runs in.” The principal point 
is not to have the mold too hot. 

H. M. L., Los Angeles, California. I want to ask you what causes 
the imperfect impressions on job presses so often when starting up 
slowly. To show you what I mean, here are two cards, each with the 
same impression, same inking by the rollers, in fact everything exactly 
alike, except the faint one was run very slowly when first starting up, 
while the other was run at a medium rate of speed. This was run on a 
Pear] press, but the same thing has happened on the Peerless, Gordon, 
Golding, Universal, Columbia, Star, Challenge, Prouty, World, Non- 
pareil, Globe, Liberty, and every other press I have ever seen, and I 
confess I am unable to explain the matter away. Often the white, 
poorly-printed streak will appear in the middle of a full page. I have 
asked a great many old pressmen, and have never yet found one who 
could give a satisfactory answer. I presume every pressman has experi- 
enced this same difficulty, and if you can give a satisfactory reason for it 
you will be conferring a favor on a great many job printers and pressmen. 

Answer.—It may have arisen from two causes: the non-use of 
bearers or the “too sticky” character of the rollers, which possibly 
lingered on the hair-line referred to. If such was the case they would 
take the ink of instead of put it on the face of the type. 

IN reply to a score of queries, we desire to say that the most com- 
plete work on photo-engraving, photo-etching, and photo-lithography 
with which we are acquainted, is that just published by Edward L. 
Wilson, 853 Broadway, New York. It is thorough, practical, and 
exhaustive. Price $3.00, and it is well worth the money. 
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A COMMON ERROR. 


It is probable that more errors are made in the use of the word 
“only” than in using any other word in the language. While its misuse 
is not so glaring as many other grammatical errors, yet it greatly mars and 
reduces the accuracy of a sentence. Unlike the more glaring mistakes 
which are confined chiefly to the speech or writing of the unlearned, its 
misuse prevails to a singular extent in the writing of accomplished men 
and women, and is observed frequently in newspapers and even in 
higher literature. This results from carelessness more than from any- 
thing else, and probably from the fact that the correct use of the word is 
not so easily understood. 

The proper place of “only” in a sentence is readily ascertained by 
accurately determining the word to which it has special reference. A 
few examples will, perhaps, more clearly explain its misuse. I have 
heard good orators say, “I will only refer to this branch of the subject.” 
A little thought will make it evident that the speaker did not mean to 
confine himself to referring, but to the branch of the subject; therefore 
he should have said, “I will refer only to this branch of the subject.” 
Had he meant it to limit “ refer’? he would have emphasized it in order 
to make himself understood. 

To say, “ I only see an orange,’ 
not feel, taste or smell an orange, but, “I see only an orange,” means 
that he sees no other fruit. It might be clearer, perhaps, to say, “I see 
an orange only,” or “I see an orange alone”’; but it is not well to con- 
clude a sentence with the adverb or adjective, as the case may be. It 
is common to hear, “I only saw him,” “I only have four,” “he only 
went to Philadelphia,”’ and countless similar errors. 

The word “too” is misused in precisely the same way. I have 
heard highly educated persons make such mistakes as “I was there, 
too,” not meaning to include with other places the place indicated, but 
that the speaker was present with others at the place; so it would have 
been correct to say, “I, too, was there.” 

“ Also,” being used interchangeably with “ too,’ 
larly misused. In the sentence, “ He will read this,” “also”? can be 
inserted to convey three meanings. “ He also will read this,’’ means 
that the person spoken of with others will read it; ‘* He will also read 
this,” indicates that he may have intended to sing it, but now he will 
also read it; and “ He will read this also,” means that he will read it 
in addition to other pieces. 

Additional examples need not be given to explain the proper use of 
the words. A little care and thoughtfulness will soon correct the abuse. 
Writers, especially, should be careful with these words, for speakers can 
indicate their meaning by emphasis. Much ambiguity in writing is due 
to this fault, and correction of it will add mightily to an author’s power. 
—H. M. Hoke, in the Writer. 
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LAW OF NEWSPAPER LIBEL. 


One of the most important decisions of the higher court recently 
handed down is that of Justice Paxson, in the case of Stewart vs. ‘The 
Press. * * * ruling that in privileged cases “no presumption of 
malice arises from the mere fact of publication, but malice must be 
proved as a fact in the cause before the plaintiff can recover.” * * * 

It is decided that “ law is the perfection of common sense.” If that 
is so, and it should be, then will it be generally recognized by every 
intelligent layman that Justice Paxson’s ruling, as cited above, is good 
law. The newspaper press has no higher duty than that of exposing 
the shams and frauds by means of which ignorant or unscrupulous 
adventurers deceive the public, and that would be a most injurious law 
which would curtail the right or the duty of the newspapers to render 
such frequently necessary service to the community.—Phzladelphia 


Ledger. 


JoHN WANAMAKER, of Philadelphia, says: “To discontinue an 
advertisement is like taking down your sign. If you want to do busi- 
ness, you must let the people know it. Standing advertisements, when 
changed frequently, are better and cheaper than reading notices. They 
look more substantial and business-like, and inspire confidence. I 
would as soon think of doing business without clerks as without 


advertising.” 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


2 EREAFTER we shall insert advertisements in ‘‘ Want Column’’ for 
our subscribers GRATIS, not to exceed three lines; all in excess must 
be paid for at the rate of twenty-five cents per line, reckoning ten words 


to a line. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


H. McALLASTER & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF AND JOBBERS IN 


ADVERTISING CARDS, 


FOLDERS, BEVEL EDGE CARDS, 


Novettizs, CHromos, Fans, CALENDARS, Etc. 


196 & 198 CLARK StT., CHICAGO. 


Catalogue (with discount) to printers only, sent on 
APPLICATION WITH YOUR BUSINESS CARD. 


A special Catalogue of Hand Scraps, Visiting Cards, 
etc., adapted to card printers’ wants, sent free. 


Henry (). Shepard & Co. 


Successors to SHEPARD & JOHNSTON, 


PRINTERS, 


183, 185, 187 Monroe St. 
CHICAGO. 





The typography of this journal is a sample of 
our work. 





Manufacturers of ILLUSTRATIONS of every description for 
BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, CATALOGUES, Etc., Etc. 
& SEND GREEN STAMP FOR CIRCULAR. 
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ESTABLISHED 1858. 


Fairmount Printing Ink Works. 


J.K.WRIGHT &CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


LITHOGRAPHIC AND LETTERPRESS 


EQUAL TO THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Chicago Branch, 27 Washington St. 
E. W. COPAGE, Manager. 





ADVERTISING CARDS, ETC. 


FANS, PANELS, NOVELTIES. 


PERSHING & LYMAN PUBLISHING C0., 


SUCCESSORS TO 
THE BAKER PUBLISHING CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 
113 ADAMS ST., - - CHICAGO. 





fox Sts We publish and import our own goods, and printers 
A : i | will do well to send for our price lists and discounts to 

le CNEHITAGO > © « | the trade. Mention this paper. 

Rakinary ws - Copwnrs- Capes & Inclose 25 cents for Samples of Cards. 


We make a very fine line of Photograph Cards, also 
shall issue a series of Presidential Candidate Photo- 
graph Cards, as soon as nominations are made. 








°) ILLUSTRATIVE 








The British and Colonial Printer and Stationer 


CONTAINS—— 
British, Colonial and Foreign Trade News, Mechanical and other Inventions 
Illustrated, Trade Novelties, Practical Articles, etc. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


W. JOHN STONHILL, 24 Bouverte Street, Lonpon, ENG. 


Subscription, $3.75 per year. Single Copies, 10 Cents. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


MAY NOW BE OBTAINED AT RETAIL AND 


SUBSCRIPTIONS PAID TO 


F. WESEL & CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


in all kinds of Printers’ Materials, 
11 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Sole agents for THr INLAND PRINTER for New 








~The Largest, Best and Oldest Trade Journal Published in the United Kingdom. 


York and Brooklyn. 
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’ : 
GRAY'S FERRY W. B. CONKEY, 
PRINTING: INK BOOKBINDER, 
WORKS. —_—__—_. 
Cc. HE. ROBINSON & BRO. ee ae anes: 
198 Clark Street, CHICAGO. 
| 710 Sansom Street, PHILADELPHIA. 341 to 351 Dearborn Street, 
27 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 
66 Sharp Street, BALTIMORE. CHICAGO. 
| | 
—— —— iif AULT & WIBORG, 2 
5 ° — : : 
The Queen City Printing Ink Co. ‘Pri " a oe 
CINCINNATI, O. nung an ithograp ) 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS. 
: BRANCH — 152 & 154 MONROF ST., CHICAGO. 
Oldest, Largest and most ost. Reliable Lflouse in the West. Not the “Oldest,” but LARGER than all ia tite Caen 
Send for Price List and Specimen Book. H the West COMBINE 
ESTABLISHED 1804. { r ° 
nicennsniebity, | Charles Eneu Johnson and Company, lhe United States Paper-Maker 
i : ’ 
| } LETTERPRESS AND LITHOGRAPHIC And Stationers’ Journal. 
i =a a ecome ek, 
| f Qa Devoted to the interests of Paper-Makers and 
s PRINTING INKS 2 VARNISHES, | staioners 
Published semi-monthly, 1st and 15th. $2.00 per 
i f annum. Singlecopies1ocents. As The United States 
J PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 509 S. Tenth St., PHILADELPHIA. Paper-Maker and Stationers’ Fournal reaches all 
i buyers, it is a valuable advertising medium. Rates 
| . . : . 
} r 527 Commercial Street, - - - SAN FRANCISCO, for standing and displayed advertisements furnished on 
i pane CHES— } 45 and 47 Rose Street,- - - + - NEW YORK. application. Address 
TRADE Mark. are CHARLES C. WALDEN & CO., 
Parentep Aprit7,1871.[ Western Branch House—4o La Salle Street, Chicago. 29 Park Row, NEW YORK. 
SOUTHERN , THE 
Publisher and Printer, | Pease 
¥ f AND PRINTER. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. The leading trade journal in Lithography, Zincogra- 
—_—_——_—- PESIGNERS TRAE phy, Photo-Engraving, Photo-Lithography and all new 
A large quarto, issued monthly, and devoted to the || Photo-Mechanical processes. Published weekly, at 
interests of pepe: imecng and Lithographers. , Yy he. ne . fg | 37 — Hall Place, New gens by 
Subscription Price, $1.00 per year. The Lithographer Publishing Co 
For advertising rates, see paper. Sample copies 
furnished on application. Subscriptions and advertise- (INCORPORATED. ) 
ments solicited. Address A thoroughly wide-awake trade journal, that will 
JAS. DAVIDSON, Editor and Manager, empty repay advertionss in tes Hae, 
| Room 2g, Courier-Journal Building. PRICE, $3.00 PER YEAR. 
7 e 3° 
a aper and PPveSS |The Superior Printer.” | THE CRAFTSMAN, 
A Journat oF Practicat INFORMATION, MACHIN- A Technical Journal for the Advancement of WASHINGTON, D. C. 
ERY APPLIANCES AND SUPPLIES FOR Compositors and Pressmen. is 
Printers and Publishers, PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY Official Paper of the International 
Lithographers, Plate Printers, EARHART & RICHARDSON, Typographical Union. 
Art and Society Stationers, 
Manufacturing Stationers 168 VINE STREET, CINCINNATI, O. Only Labor Paper published at the National Capital. 
and Blank Book Makers. PusLisHeD WEEKLY. 
— iption in Ad: ; : 
: er : pete ieee — Subscription, $1.00 per year. Sample free. ; 
Price, 25 cts. Subscription, $2.00 per year. One Year, . . $1.00 Six Months, . . socts. 
By WILLIAM M. PATTON, Putrapecpuia, Pa. nomnnnnes SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY, ~~}e~e RAMSEY & BISBEE, PUBLISHERS. 4 
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THE“ PEERLESS” 


MONEY MAKER 















STANDS UNRIVALED IN THE MARKET AS 
A FIRST-CLASS PRINTING PRESS 


OF THE VERY HIGHEST 
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| iB  \ieee/ TS work SPEAKS 
: ITS WORTH. 





—ADDRESS— | OFFICES: 
GLOBE MANUFACTURING CO. | 44 Beekman Street, 
HENRY JOHNSON, Vice-President NEW YORK. 
and Manager Sales Department, He 202 Clark Street, 
MANUFACTURERS, lt | CHICAGO. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





The firms enumerated in this Directory are reliable, and are commended to the notice of all 
consumers of Printers’ Wares and Materials. 


Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


James, Geo. C., & Co., manufacturers and dealers, 
62 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Montague & Fuller, 41 Beekman street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 


a Geo. H., & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
ork, 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Hawes Co., The C. L., 178 Monroe street, Chicago. 
300k binders’ supplies. 


BOOKBINDER. 
Conkey, W.B., 163 and 165 Dearbornstreet, Chicago. 


BRONZE POWDERS. 


Fuchs & Lang, 29 Warren St , New York; 273 Dear- 
born street, Chicago, manufacturers of the cele- 
brated metal leaf bronzes for fine printing. Price, 
$1.50 per lb. Factory, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins (A. M.) Manufacturing Co., No. 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Press Manufacturing Co., New London, 
Conn.; Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, general west- 
ern agents, Chicago. 


Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing 
0., 160 William street, New York; 306 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 


Cranston, J. H., Norwich, Conn., manufacturer of 
The Cranston patent improved steam-power print- 
ing presses, all sizes. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 

Potter, C., Jr , & Co., New York, cylinder, litho- 
g graphic and web presses. Branch office, 162 S. 
Clark street, Chicago. 

Walker, W. G., & Co., Madison, Wisconsin, manu- 
facturers of the Prouty power press, and printers’ 
supply house. 


ELECTROTYPERS. 
Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, electro- 
typers, photo and wood engravers. 

Campbell & Co., 59 and 61 Longworth street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Drach, Chas. A., & Co., corner Pine and Fourth 
streets (Globe-Democrat Building), St. Louis, Mo. 
Electrotypers and stereotypers. 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, electrotypers. First-class work a specialty, 

St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc-etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVERS. 


Benedict, Geo. H., & Co., relief plate engravers, 
photo, wax and wood processes. Mapsa specialty. 
177 Clark street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVINGS. 


Greenleaf, Jno. G., 7and 9 Warren street, New York, 
electrotypes of illustrations for books, magazines, 
juvenile and religious publications. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pennsylvania. 
Write for circulars and information. 


Chambers, Bro. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., paper 
folding machinery. 

Stonemetz Printers’ Machinery Co., manufact- 
urers of paper folding machinery for all classes 
of work. Dealers in oy: machine Office, 
150 Nassau street. . Box 3070, } ew York. 
Sees, Millbury, “ad 





IMPOSING STONES. 


Redfield, F. W., & Co., Fair Haven, Vt. The best 
printers’ slab in the world. More durable than 
marble and go per cent cheaper. Send for circular. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 
Ault & Wiborg, Cincinnati and Chicago. 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
11 and 13 Dayton street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 527 Commercial 
street, San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose street, New 
York ; 40 La Salle street, Chicago. 


Levey, Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman street, New 
York. Specialty, brilliant wood-cut inks. Chicago 
agents Illinois Type Founding Co. 


Mather’s Sons, Geo., 60 John street, New York. 
Book and fine cut and colored inks. 


Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress street, Boston ; 
25 and 27 Rose street, New York ; 119 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. E. J. Shattuck & Co., 520 Commercial 
street, San Francisco, California. 


Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Denver. 


Robinson, C. E., & Bro., 710 Sansom street, Phila- 
delphia; 27 Beekman street, New York ; 66 Sharp 
street, Baltimore ; Western House, 198 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 


Thalmann, B., St. Louis Printing Ink Works, 
2115 ‘to 2121 Singleton street; office, 210 Olive 
street, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Twin Cities Printing Ink Co., black and colored 
inks, all colors, Tribune bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Colt’s Armory and Universal Printing and 
Embossing Presses, 143 Nassau street, New 
York. John Thomson. 154 Monroe st., Chicago, 


Globe Manufacturing Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York ; 202 Clark street, Chicago, Frank Barhydt 
Western manager. Peerless, Clipper, and Jewel 
presses, 

Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Golding Jobber 
(4 sizes) and Pearl presses (3 sizes). 


Gordon Press Works, 99 Nassau street, New York. 
The new style Gordon press. 


Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort street, 
New York. Sole manufacturers of the New Style 
Noiseless Liberty Press. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 
—— Press Company, Limited, The, 912 Arch 
, Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers of the New 

Model Job Press. T hree sizes, $65, $110 and $175. 
Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 


Chicago. Manufacturers of the Challenge and Old 
Style Gordon presses. 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc-etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


Carver, C. R., corner Third and Canal streets, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 33 Beekman street, New York. 
Globe Manufacturing Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York ; 202 Clark street, Chicago, Frank Barhydt, 
Western manager. Peerless cutters, five styles; 
Jewel cutters, two styles. 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 


Noyes, P. A., & Co., Rival paper cutter, Mystic 
River, Conn. 

Paragon Cutting Machines, Edward L. Miller, 
manufacturer, 328 Vine street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sanborn, Geo. H., & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
York. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, manufacturers of the Challenge and 


Advance paper cutters. 
St. Louis bd Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 





PAPER DEALERS—COMMISSION. 


Taylor, Geo. H. & Co., 184 and 186 Monroe street. 
ews, colored, book, covers, manila, etc., and 
specialties. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Butler (J. W.) Paper Co., 183 to 187 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 

Carson & Brown Co., Dalton, Mass., manufacturers 
of ‘* Old Berkshire Mills ’’ first-class linen ledger 
and writing papers. 


Chicago Paper Co., 120-122 Franklin street, Chicago. 


Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 


Elliott, F. P., & Co., 208 and 210 Randolph street, 
Chicago. 


Friend & Fox Paper Co., Lockland, Ohio, and 153 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


PAPER STOCK. 


Follansbee, Tyler & Co., 389 and 39: Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, electro 
typers, photo and wood engravers. 


Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, 907 Filbert 
street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a high order. 


Moss Engraving Co., 535 Pearl street, New York. 
a photo-engraving establishment in the 
worl 


a ee foke i Co., 67 to 71 Park Place, New 
astings, president, A. R. Hart, 
iy Engraving for all purposes. 


Ringler, F. A., & Co., photo electrotypers, 21-23 
Barclay street to 26-28 Park Place, New York. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc-etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 
Paterson, N. J., routing machines, routing cutters, 
saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Bullock Printing Press Co., 50 Illinois strect, 
Chicago. W. H. Kerkhoff, Manager. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIAL, 


Dodson’s Printers’ Supply Depot, 29 Broad 
street, Atlanta, Georgia. Everything sold at 
manufacturers’ prices. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Largest assortment 
type, tools, presses, etc.,in United States. Every- 
ing required by printers. 


Hamilton & Baker, Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of cases, 
stands, cabinets, ‘and all printers’ wood goods. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. We supply everything. Call and see. 


Metz, John, 117 Fulton street, New York. Specialty, 
brass rule, leads and furniture. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds — cabinets, cases, 
wood type, etc. Dealers in metal type, inks, etc. 


National Printers Materials Co., The, 279 Front 
street, New York. L. Mack, Manager. See our 
advt. in each number of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Simons, S., & Co., 13-19 N. Elizabeth street, Chi- 
cago. Make cabinets, cases, galleys and every- 
thing of wood used in a printing office. Make 
engravers’ wood. 

Stahlbrodt, Ed A., 18 Mill street, Rochester, a 
dealers in presses and all kinds of printers’ supplies. 
Specialty, manufacturers of roller composition. 
Rochester agents for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY.—Continued. 





PRINTERS’ MATERIAL. 
Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 
PRINTERS’ ROLLERS. 
Bingham, ay & O’Hara, 49-51 Rose street, 
ork. 


New 


Van Bibber, Andrew, & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PRINTERS’ TOOLS. 


Golding & Co., 177 to 199 Fort Hill Square, and 19 
to 27 Purchase street, Boston, Mass. Largest 
manufactory of printer’s tools in the world. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE. 
Graham, L., & Son, 99-101 Gravier street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern printers’ warehouse, 
ROLLER MANUFACTURERS. 


Bingham’s Son, Samuel, 296 Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago. The Standard and the Duradle. 


Buckie, John, Jr., & Co., 421 Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago. 


Buffington & Garbrock, 202 Race street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Price list and terms on application. 


Hart, H. L., 77 N. Water street, Rochester, N. Y. 
After a trial, you will use no other. 


Osgood, J. H., & Co., 100 Milk street, Boston. The 
best patent and old style composition. 


RUBBER STAMPS AND NUMBERING 
MACHINES. 


Blakely, Geo. R., Bradford, McKean Co., Pa. 
Numbering machines for checks, orders, paging, 
etc. Metal bodied type, self inkers, daters, etc. 
Circulars free. 

SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Before buying, write for our list. 


a Geo. H., & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
ork, 


STEREOTYPE OUTFIT. 


M. J. Hughes, 1o Spruce street, New York. Inven- 
tor and manufacturer of conical screw quoins. 





TURKEY BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Allison & Smith, Franklin Type Foundry, 168 Vine 
street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Baltimore Type Foundry, Chas. J. Cary & Co., 
proprietors, 116 East Bank Lane, Baltimore, Md. 


Boston Type Foundry, 104 Milk street, Boston, 
Mass. John K. Rogers, manager. 


Cincinnati Type Foundry, The, 201 Vine street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Collins & McLeester Type Foundry, The, 705 
Jayne street, Philadelphia, Alex. McLeester, pro- 
prietor ; Eugene H. Munday, business manager. 


Conners’ Sons, James, Centre, Reed and Duane 
streets, New York. 


Dominion Typefounding Co., Chenneville street, 
Montreal, Canada. Only typefoundry in Brit- 
ish America. Sole Agents for MacKellar, Smiths 
& Jordan Co. 


Farmer, Little & Co., 63 and 65 Beekman street, 
New York; 154 Monroe street, Chicago. 


Great Western Type Foundry, S. A. Pierce, man- 
ager, 324 West Sixth street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Illinois Typefounding Co., 200 to 204 South Clark 
street, Chicago, 


Lindsay (A. W.) Type a (formerly R. & J. 
& A. W. Lindsay, of 75'Fulton street), now 76 
Park Place, New York. 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., 606 Sansom 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manhattan Type Foundry, manufacturers of 
printers’ novelties, 198 William St., New York. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago; Minneapolis and San Francisco. 


a 


Mills, J. H., & Co., Washington Type Foundry, Nos. 
314-316 Eighth street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Newton Copper Type Co. (fer copper-facing type 
only), 14 Frankfort street, New York. 


| 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Palmer & Rey, Foundry and Head Office, San Fran- 
cisco; Branches, Los Angeles, Cal., and Portland, 
Ore. A large and complete stock of types, presses 
and printers’ material kept at each of our branch 


houses. Our stock in San Francisco is the largest 
west of Chicago. Goods sold at Eastern prices 
and terms. 


Ryan, John, & Co., S. W. corner South and German 
streets, Baltimore, Md. 


Starr, T. W., & Son, 324 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. : 


St. Louis bid °> Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Union Type Foundry, The, 337 Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. Agents, Boston, Central and Cleveland foun- 
dries. All type and borders cast on the point system. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 196 LaSalle St., 
Chicago. Remington Standard ‘l'ypewriter, 


WOOD ENGRAVERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street. Electro- 
typers, photo and wood engravers. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham, Conn, 
Send for catalogue. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Celluloid type, best 
in market. Send for catalogue. 


Hamilton & Baker, Two Rivers, Wis. Manufact- 
urers of holly and end wood type, borders, etc. 


Morgans & Wilcox Manuf’r’ng Co., Middletown, 
ew York. Wood type unexcelled for finish. 
Send for reduced price list. 


Page (Wm. H.) Wood Type Co., The, Norwich, 


Conn. Send for new price list. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 
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Charles H. Patchel Grinding Co. 


Room 428, 84 MARKET ST., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Take Elevator. 
>t GRINDERS *< 
— OF — 
PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ 
MACHINE KNIVES. 


We have twenty years’ practical experience in the 
Grinding Business, and guarantee good work. 





THE BRITISH PRINTER | 


A Journal of the Graphic Arts. 


, 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF ‘‘ THE BRITISH TYPOGRAPHIA.’ 





Issued every other month. Six numbers for $1 yearly. 


Guaranteed circulation of 3,000 copies. 


Portraits and Biographies of Eminent Printers, Fine 
Job Specimens in Colors and Monochrome, Fine Art 
Illustrations, Useful Hints and “ Wrinkles” for Job 
Printers. 

Business and editorial communications to be ad- 
dressed to ROBERT HILTON, 2A GresHAM PREss 
BurLpincs, Lirtte BripGE STREET, Lonpon, E, C. 


© John Royle & Sons 






as: MAKERS OF 
ones ROUTING 
it, MACHINES, 
~~ 4 SAW TABLES 


—FOR— 
Electrotypers, 
Photo-Engravers, 
Brass- Workers, 

and others. 


Paterson, N. J. 


Essexand 
Straight Sts. 





MONEY TO BE MADE= 


A special and exceedingly valuable ‘‘ Wrinkle,” 
by which orders can be obtained and money 
made by PRINTERS and STATIONERS will 


appear in the next issue of 


The Paper and Printing Trades Journal. 


Annual Subscription (can be sent in postage stamps 
of any denomination or country), fifty cents, post free. 
Figtp & TuEr, The Leadenhall Press, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, Lonvon, E. C. 


NOTICE.—Specimens of letterpress and litho- 
graphic printing, engraving, etc., are noticed in a 
critical but friendly spirit in every number of THe 
PAPER & PRINTING TRADES JOURNAL, and the Editor 
invites printers to send him, for this purpose, special 
jobs and also parcels of every-day work, 
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arder, [use & (3. 7 ‘Type Kounders, (Dicago. 
PRICE LIST OF SECOND-HAND PRINTING PRESSES AND MACHINERY, 





WEB PERFECTING PRESSES. 


3 Bullock Web Perfecting Presses, complete with folders and stereo- 
typing apparatus, for 6, 7, or 8 column, four or eveseite ‘page hepenes 
speed of each press 9000 copies an hour . see »« 0 


FOUR CYLINDER PRESSES. 


8-Column Folio Hoe Four Cylinder Press. . 
36x48'4 Wharfdale; can run one, two, three or four ( ‘ylinders | as desired 2 2000 


DOUBLE CYLINDER PRESSES. 


39x54 Taylor Double ( fait air meena eptarneee $3,000 
37x57% Hoe Double ( ylinder. Se reer 3,000 
34x49 fice Double ¢ ‘ylinder, air springs.. ibub base besehess bekeKG Rousse 
84!¢x44 Hoe Double Cylinder, spiral springs... Sette GR enEnsGee ohcc okt cee 
2514x37 A. B. Taylor Double Cylinder .. ee ... 2,000 
THREE REVOLUTION PRESSES. 
44x561%4 A. B. Taylor, three revolution . eee rT Tees. 
44x55% Taylor, air springs.. ee ee ey oe a 
26x38 Tay lor, al rev volution, suitable f for 2 pages of a7-column paper, 
LITHOGRAPH CYLINDER PRESSES. 
18x22 John Lilly Lithographic Cylinder... Ty Se ees LY 
16x20 Hughes & Kimber Lithographic ( ‘ylinder... Seesbubasedousssas OOD 
SINGLE CYLINDER PRESSES. 
39x55 Cottrell & Babcock, 2 roller, intermediate ne mens: 
tapeless delivery. baie k se sicig ere 3! 
36x50 New York Tay. lor, air eprings “tape deliv ery. Se ee 1, 
35x52 A. B. Taylor, rack screw and table distribution, air springs...... 1,000 
3544x51% Chicago Taylor, air springs, 4 roller, _— distribution . . 1,200 
e ‘ ,400 


34x52 ( ‘ottrell & Babcock, air springs . shebheh cheeses wus 
34x52 Potter, 2 roller, rac +k and screw distribution .. hikes ecsubawees RD 
34x50 ( ‘ampbell, complete with vibrator and springs. Te, 
3314x50 Cottrell & Babcock Drum, air springs .......................... 1,300 
33} 3x50 ( Jamphbell, two revolution . isbau ss ane eee 
323;x50 Potter C ountry, rack screw and t table le distribution... issvaens. SGeD 





3214 x48 Cranston Country, hand-power.. 750 
3214x46 Potter, rack and screw 800 

32x48 C ranston, Patent Improved, “with reversible motion, nearly good 
as ne beer 1,800 
32x48 ( enti ¢ ountry, ‘table distribution. . Pe eee ee ia 
32'4x46 Potter, rack and screw 800 

32x44 ( ‘ampbell, with cylinder 235,x43 inches, ‘troller, table distribution, 
800 


spiral springs 
34x46 Potter Drum C; vlinder, steam fixtures, rack and screw dist’n. . 1,100 
sins Country Campbell . <=. 
31x46 A. B. Tay lor, 2 roller, rac kK and screw distribution, ‘air springs . 650 
3hx46 Cincinnati Cylinder, tapes, table rack and screw v dist. nage sp’ gs 650 
31x31 Campbell, 4 roller . voaee Se Eo oS RROKE TSB EE ARES : 
2814x414 Adams Book Press ....... eEF RE SEREE SEN AROSESSAT DEES OLGSss > EDD 





28x40 Fairhaven, for 8 column paper.. SEEGER RESTA SSeS: “CRED 
28x40 Whitlock, tapeless deliv ery, steam, 2 roller, table aera .. wen 
2734 x42 Prouty ~ ‘Standard,’ 8column. Ppiscit senha coewnes cos Uae 
2714x33% Hoe Drum, tape "delivery eee 800 
26x33 New York Tay. lor rum, air springs, rack and screw distribution, 

2 rollers . 700 
25x39 ¢ ‘hicago Tay lor, ‘table, tack ‘and screw distribution, air springs. 825 


25x38 Chicago aylor C PAMIDD RAD IBITGNIS 6 5 2550 5is os Sais csese nicisacin ses OOD 
25x35 Cottrell & Babcock | Cylinder, eS a er 
2534x3714 Prouty “Standard,” 7 column . ; preeGioudunecsae ache. Meee 
25x35 ( ‘ottrell & Babcock, 4 roller, spiral springs ~ bSGGIEE SOREKE SEEKER ss 
24x30 ( ‘ottrell & Babcock, 4 roller.... eee LL 
2314x29 Hoe, with tapes, rack and screw distribution ................... 650 
23x28 ( ‘ampbell, with springs, hand and steam fixtures ................ 600 
1914x35 Cottrell & Babcock, rack wenn screw, —s springs. ey en er 800 
19x24 Cottrell & memnnnat 2 oes ee . -Seeceeeebiaeet ae 
18x24 Potter - SESGREDEEEEA SD AS ESECES SSE SES SE Ss SEA Deo 

17x21 Pony Hoe.. Eases eee as Cole PEE SSk sk SERV EA OSA SESS RERDER ERD OOK 

13x20 Lightning RT RCE EC EE TIER TOT OREN 400 


HALF MEDIUM JOB PRESSES. 





15'4x24 Nonpareil, with crank power. . pESSSuAkhess ShheAbeunassveusereD 
15'4x19 Nonpareil, o-- Ses GESSRU SS Sees SrOD MO Se A bNS Ss Sbe eon GeROac ee 
1544x18% Day Job Se eee ee ee Te 
15x18 Nonpareil .. Each ich scee ee kEeeehebh se +asews ee bese seh ahekeeecssn ee 
14%4x25 Nonpareil .. EAMG AAEGE RRS BER ak OROESE EGE SNE Bees SOREN Rae bc 
14x24 Nonpareil . 22 BOD 
14%4x23 Gordon Segment ( vylinder, will print 0 one e page 6 column p paper. . 250 
14x19% Aldine Jobber.. Seueares soe Gan 
14x18 Nonpareil, with treadle.. sbkb ohieuesehw sen Sh poboke bop hoaceaesael nee 

175 


14x18 Nonpareil, -hand power.. SEL REBL ABC EEOESOGEESEEE ESS S RAE ERS 
th EY Lon anmbns <b bbb pe Skee Se Sonu weuSswienes banessooc nee 
13x19 ae . PES ES ELS ORD Es BELT e ARS RENE CSREES RENEE SURO ESHER WEE SEE +4 


13x19 Liberty.. SER GG ESA SESS Aue SSKb He oo be web buhib eae Seka pales monks cue 
13x19 Globe . SaSGE SR USS EAs hh We boas euus bb ee eeeR en CSU REE ar ase 
13x19 Gordon, old style.. POT en TE aT ee. i 
11%x17 Chromatic ........... . 200 
QUARTO MEDIUM JOB PRESSES. 

11x16 Star, with throw-off . SebGeratseavse - vonieecaae 
11x16 Peerless... Peres ee) cs oy ey eM ee ee Ty 
10x15 Kidder, with throw-off panbpbe ce blabinsasweh ssuwaneeceesee sso 
10x15 Kidder . ‘ SSR taSeek ESawabibe sea os conecsenesTeakanes ate 
10x15 Liberty. Ser eeo pws ks AGesews poster o SwsWE Re ea is wee can ne EEO 
10x15 Yorkston Jobber .. ey ee eee RS ye 
10x15 Universal. . Eee eS TR eo Te. 
10x15 Globe.. RE EE eT eT eT TE RTT Ee OC, 
10x15 Star Rotary OTE eS ee TT eT ee | 
10x15 Gordon, old style. POSE CES eee EE NOC o See bk oebad iat abe rere 175 

225 


10x15 Challenge.. 








EIGHTH MEDIUM JOB PRESSES. 
SEIS Aldine, With Chrow-08F ...........20002scescseessecssscesesocsecce cess ABD 


9x13 American.. Poe Leis SHEN Gisces tb SATA San oa RRO TC EO RIOOMENK Gr AERO ae 
a as anivinigy aeaneine 95 
aod ace Hoong onmenvennevens _ Paige shies SAUER MEGE nies BONO ASRS RMR 125 
mop Reese eins Wet eGE Nps abcins Seul has w RN wb ease Ee 
8x12 Atlas . EaaNe suns vewebiee dest au seae he aki esau saw ae wens Gnaeeanese eh ED 
ee sell abe ceed ont, oa as 100 
8x12 Peerless eee en err ee a eee 175 

130 


8x12 Golding .. ee 
7x11 Taylor. SRRSUG GARGS OG SeIvé So aee ed shel Sean euGcoee ee os 
x11 Gordon, old style .. NN ee RT a eC ee Ere LL 
7x11 Universal . RRAR Es Ro SESE Rese asiee Ou a RaeG se ROSE er een OneeoNe 
7x11 Liberty. . 

7x10 Revolution Rotary . 
RR PURINE oe ois coon <u sews 4c hse sais sea wens osus weehacobanwwe's 
6x10 Priest Jobber. . EMD eee Mu we ERIE Te as pues Pow ma Se NEE GEER SEMEN TOR 
6x10 Gordon, old style.. EA EAGER Ok ETRE NGAGE DERE e NG RTS Seek ee 





Bx0% Young America.........-.-ecscvsveeseeeees ee ceee tetas teen en eneee 45 
6x9 Columbian Lever.. 28 
6x9 Model Lever.. CS AR AG Riese Shinde oe oa tae hanes 26 
5144x9% Excelsior Lever, OS REEMA AAO 
ix Excelsior Lever, self-inker .. SScERES CLS WAR eeant Taba EELS eotee las 

%x8 Ruggles Card Press . 30 
ri Hoe Ticket Press. . 250 


3x4% Ruggles Card Press... sete abn eeeSeeaeNRRRonEn 20 
HAND PRESSES. 


RLU ENER NTA IBA TSRISENSTA © 5s sen ors nS wiawie S's oiowsjas we e's)oa'e wewiosawanaaleasas ven ere meee 
Spe NE Naed MEER ERNE ry, 2221. Gis Wiha b oe aw ues aso eed bes Heals ae outiwme ens MEN 
4 


ote ech So 9 A ba pianeisuos ana 175 
6-column Washington. . SH SGAWRRR bias cum ue haNnnws mieaioewab es eaesieie ONO 
6-column Smith {and Press . BT TT eT re: 


5-column Smith . PeEeu wee wan eee chee Weeuse en sseseunasassdenisueusacsee 
5-column Army. Te er 
taal Hee Wanhingion, (1 page, 6 column) .. BERNE aba naiins NOTEt.C ee wee 
1644x205, Foster.. Seas L:pcise ea anbeiee esee seam anion ae ie 








11x15 inside chase ‘Army Press . 25 
PAPER-CUTTERS. 
SPC AGM, MONG ANG BOHM ooo s 6 osc sis soc cois oes os css ee ceee covsiecse ve hOO0 
Seanch Donnell, Front Gsever OCOWE ..... .... 6. ecccesccceccocessececsccess LBD 
31-inch Graves, steam, 8 IR ERM me: 225 
30-inch Gage . PEL EESECE REE eESs rears hha See H SNS ESD SURGE Aw ES A BED 
DUMUMMNMEMIDD Pye ater toca Ay aainbautna sda endow Sasa coe RE SON Bea Sa 50 
30-inch Minerva .. OE ee I en Ce 
28%-inch Lever Cutter... SP TT eT eee 
28-inch Sheridan, hand elamp.. MERA ue sock eK Gh oa ONS EAB EUS Kaba a au aD 
24-inch Riehl . LintceeROiw si uieaa Wan sears ENE Radeaeeene. GED 
23-inch Jewell, iron ‘bed... 70 
22%-inch Paragon.. 5D 
PAPER FOLDERS. 
43-inch Chambers hv 3 fold, 16 pages; will paste, trim dees wien a 
first-class machine; first cost $2,600 ; is wr" new : . $1,200 


38-inch Chambers Folder, 4 _— newspaper « Shaasbaudowsivenacecs aD 
38-inch Chambers, 4 or 5 f fold. s EGUsSA SAMO eShabosaceeae 
38-inch Chambers Folder, 3 fold.. i eaciee eM SRREUTRRGREAS Esse e sass. TOD 


38-inch Forsaith Folder, 4 fold.. Re ry TL, 
36-inch Stonemetz Folder, to attach to press . kb eiienWexeteicesete:, SEae 
36-inch Dexter, with paster and trimmer . SRECRAC nee au eres Achseeseck) SOU 


STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 
34x12% Stereotype Outfit..... Siete eae eRemaKmeeatie, | 
$tn7i, Gaui Boeootene Guidi. SEE Sioa See Sw cio cue Roaaaaees Mae 


11x18 Hughes Stereotype Outfit... SSG me seke ce weet ea ben Me sanioles 
FURIET SENT MONIINEU 0h i Gsloce Su Cumin oo Goes Co Gwseabes eco Ae Swen soeeeisie 90 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
25-inch Book Trimmer.. $ 85 
16-inch Book Trimmer.. ne 65 
15-inch Semple Book Trimmer... Saul Aaron ee sbawech ous seeks wauecweas. OO 
Parish Paging Machine 4 fig. heads . ee TO I OTe ee eT ere 75 
Paging Machine, 4 fig. ees. a he Pe TCO TO eae. 
Wire Stitcher, foot treadle . PSR RE UO RGR WEE Rea cee ee ent ekieas ss aaeaan, mee 
Wire Stitcher, hand. ie eee ee" 
36-inch Hickok Ruling Machine, with Springfield s striker. fix ipa Siete cess nee 
82-inch Hickok Ruling —-- bas Ue ew eneoN eae ae ee 
Stabbing Machine, 5 needles . Oe ee ECT T Ce re eee B.4 


Leather Grainer, steam. . Seine 
13x20 Hand Gear Shaving Machine. . Puiauas bie coe ARE SERRE OTe ce eae 
10x16 Hand Lever Shaving Machine. . I SRK Gh Hh ae BAER San TESS ekN eho? 
Warren Mailer and 13 (AI RR ARI RIOR Ea nRte a aE IRIE: 
ERNIE ENEMY SEEEEMINERE 52 oc vies os ba nin.o0 5.656 48nd ibe Seneeneeasene cles 
Reney GA PARIT PRONG. BURT oon coo coc soko case veacececdessderiosecsce IO 


ENGINES AND BOILERS. 


6-horse Upright Engine .. by tehberececainesohaidetohesn i viceninni 4-7 ame 
Backus Motor . SSatau Ronse Rane ab siGesausacn Loe 
4-horse Agricultural Engine and Boiler.. swe aeaeareeorsrpceseuaees MED 
3-horse Star Engine, Upright .. Le ee ae et SIERRA RD: 
2-horse Payne Engine and Boiler . SEES has SLAR Ss cae SUNWRR SANE SCR bOhee Serato 
2-horse Engine and Boiler, —— * ee See ee ee 
2-horse Otto Gas Engine .. SUP GaeN RG LE Aad SRE hose nabs Ge eee Oe Ee 
2-horse Acme Engine and Boiler. Bs kin eee BOR um aon etwas bibte ee 

in 
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The Babcock Printing Press Manuf's Co. 
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THE “OPTIMUS.” 











Drum Cylinder, Stop Cylinder, Lithographic 


| and Two-Revolution Presses, 
| NEW LONDON, CONN. 











NEW YORK OFFICE, 26 and 27 TRIBUNE BUILDING. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 115 and 117 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL., 
GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS. 






= ee = aie Ia i > aa il | it me I cr - 
A chat ania py te i oa 


The above Sectional Cut shows position to which the ‘“‘ Optimus” delivery may be quickly and easily moved or convenience in making ready. With this 
delivery each sheet is deposited directly over the fountain, printed side up, without touching the printed surface. No Smut. No Offset. Makes 
perfect piles at fast or slow speed. 
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THE— a 


Dooley Paper Cutters, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE ATLANTIC WORKS, 


EAST BOSTON, MASS. 


@ @ 


FEHH+HE+H++ HEH +++ +H H+ 44 















—_————AGENTS: 


F. WESEL & CO. 
11 Spruce St., - NEW YORK. 


CHARLES BECK, 
609 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 





GEO. C. JAMES & CO. 
62 Longworth St., - CINCINNATI. 





J. W. OSTRANDER, 
77 and 79 Jackson St., - CHICAGO. 


FEE EEE E FEF FE + Fete test! 





BOSTON OFFICE: 
46144 FEDERAL STREET, 


Send for Circular and Price List. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Otto Gas Engl Ne Wo rks, _ Superior Wood Type, Galleys, Cabinets, Stands, 








SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., PHILADELPHIA. | “Strong Slat” Cases, Ete. 
Branch Office, 130 Siadiaston Street, CHICAGO. com, 2 SS eases 
OVER 20.000 IN USE=—==— Vanderburgh, Wells & Co. 
| ett: UNIVERSAL 3: 
PRINTERS’ - PURCHASING - DEPOT 


Outfits of Type, PRESSES and Printing 
Materials and Machinery. 





Our OTTO GAS ENGINES are fast superseding all other power in | BAST COR. FULTON AND DUTCH SI REETS, 
printing establishments. They have no boiler, and are 


clean, safe, economical and reliable. | New York, U. S A. 


SIZES: 1, 2, 4, 7, 10, 15, 25 horsepower. 


Engravers’ Abassian Boxwood, and other Woods, Tools, etc. 





Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 A NY OTHER GAS ENGINE LARGE STOCK OF USED PRESSES, TYPES, ETC., 
Per Cent, LESS GAS than DOING THE SAME WORK. . WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 
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RINTING* . 
INKS sini 





Lithographic, Plate, Albertypec 








and Photogravurce, 








WY 




















Blacks that retain their Color. 
Colors that do not Fade. 
Patent Reds for Label Printers. 














MANUFACTURED BY 


Geo. ff\ather’s Sons, 


60 John Street, New York. 


/MPROVED——* 
_  _ FAVORITE 
D :—_——PRESS 


The Best and Cheapest in the 
World. 























MTT) 









OUR SALES IN THE LAST FOUR 
er ae ee 
ALL OTHERS. 





SHARP, WISE AND ECONOMIC PRINTERS 
buy the FAvoriTE and pay for it, instead of “ agreeing ”’ 
to pay two or three prices for some high-priced machine. 


A Send for Descriptive Circular and Prices. 


DAMON & PEETS, 


NEW YORK. 








_—_——- 


aan FAVORITE. 


~ CROSSCUP W WEST ENE.CO.PHILAL 





44 Beekman Street, 
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IF YOU HAVE A PERMANENT BUSINESS | 
BUY A JOB PRESS THAT WILL GIVE YOU 
PERMANENT SATISFACTION IN EVERY 
RESPECT. BUY THE BEST PRESS IN THE 
WORLD—THE CHALLENGE JOB PRESS. 
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ILLUSTRATION OF HALF MEDIUM 


CHALLENGE JOB PRESS. 





MANUFACTURED BY 
SHNIEDEWEND & LEE Co. 


AT THEIR 


CHALLENGE PRINTING PRESS WoRKS, 
303-305 DEARBORN STREET, 
CHICAGO. 
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AB. LEEBSE & CO. 


Pholo-Zinc-Elchers, Map 24 Relief-[sine Engravers, 


Nos. 341-351 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
FRANKLIN BUILDING. 

O meet the continuous increase in our business and the addition of new departments, we have established 

ourselves in permanent quarters in our new FIREPROOF FRANKLIN BUILDING, 341-351 DEARBORN STREET. 
The building having been especially constructed to meet the requirements of our business, we have an abundance 
of room, light and power; also fast passenger and freight elevators, and two fireproof vaults for storage of 
plates, etc. We have added some of the latest and best machinery in our line, and with a large number of 
skillful and experienced workmen and artists, we are now better than ever prepared to execute all orders for 
ELECTROTYPING, STEREOTYPING, PHOTO ZINC-ETCHING, MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING, 
with promptness and in the best possible manner. 

Thanking for the liberal encouragement with which we have been favored in the past, and assuring you that 
we shall aim to merit a continuance of same, we solicit your orders at our new location. We are, fe 


Very truly yours, [, 
A.ZEESE & Co. ( 
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CHICAGO NOTES. 

THE new dress for the G/ode was furnished by Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler. 

Gro. K. Haziitr & Co. have removed to 341-351 Dearborn street, 
I'ranklin building. 

Tue Swedish Printing Company has been incorporated at Chicago, 
with a capital stock of $100,000, by F. W. Ankerfolt and others. 

THE office of the secretary-treasurer of the Chicago Typographical 
Union has been removed from old quarters to room 18 in the same 
building. 

JAMEs L, REGAN, Louis Danziger and Edward C. Miles have incor- 
porated the Regan Printing House at Chicago with a capital stock of 
$50,000. 

THE western office of Carter, Rice & Co., has been removed from 
153 Monroe street, to the corner of Dearborn and Monroe streets, in the 
Commercial building. 

THE Mas-sin-na-gan Publishing Company has been incorporated at 
Chicago with a capital stock of $50,000 by E. M. Haines, J. S. 
McDonald and F. K. True. 

THE daily press of this city have all increased their consumption of 
paper. The 7ribune consumes 175 tons, Herald 150 tons, and ews 
270 tons each per month. 

Mr. FRANK S. GRAY, of the Chicago /z¢erior, the organ of the 
Presbyterian church, has accepted a position on the staff of the New 
York Mail and Express. 

Epwin Hooves, manufacturers’ agent for bookhinders’ material of 
every description is now located at 156 Monroe street, where he will be 
pleased to see his old friends and customers. 


Mr. A. T. H. Brower, formerly western manager of the Campbell 
Printing Press and Manufacturing Company, has bought an interest in 
the Union Type Foundry of Chicago and Omaha. 

THE April issue of the Printer’s Album, issued by Shniedewend & 
I.ee Company, Chicago, is a very attractive number, and contains a 
number of well written, practical and interesting articles. 


CuaAs. A. KIMBALL, who has looked after L. Prang & Co’s interests 
in Philadelphia successfully for the past eight years, will have charge 
of L. Prang & Co’s agency in Chicago, which is to be reopened. 


CHARLES W. Cox, formerly secretary of the Western Cardboard 
Company, at 316 Dearborn street, will in future represent the Hastings 
Card Company of New York, with an office at 178 Monroe street. 


THE Yetter Photo-Engraving Company of Chicago, has been incor- 
porated, with a capital of $10,000; incorporators, Henry C. Yetter, 
William Lafour, M. D. Rogerson, M. J. Pauly and R. E. Hopkins. 


Mr. CHARLES ForBusH, formerly of this city, has gone into business 
on his own account at Pomona, California. Charlie is one of the best 
and neatest job printers in the United States, and we sincerely wish him 
abundant success. 


Mr. C. M. Davis, secretary of the J. W. Butler Paper Company, 
and wife are enjoying themselves on the Pacific coast. ‘The couple are 
enjoying themselves hugely, and intend taking in the principal attrac- 
tions of California, and returning home by way of Portland, Oregon. 


REMOVAL.—A. Zeese & Co., stereotypers, photo-zinc-etchers and 
relief-line and map engravers, have removed to their new and com- 
modious quarters, 341-351 Dearborn street, where, with largely 
increased facilities, they are now able to give prompt attention to the 
wants of their growing army of customers. 


REMOVALS.—-The John B. Jeffery Printing Company will shortly 
remove to 65-71 Third avenue. Baker, Vawter & Co. have removed 
to 291 Dearborn street. H. Hartt & Co. are now moving to the fine 
new building 65-71 Third avenue, a lease of which they have taken for 
a number of years. They expect to be settled by June 1. 


THE Pershing & Lyman Publishing Co., successors to the Baker 
Publishing Co., 113 Adams street, import and print their own goods, 
and printers will do well to send for price lists and discounts. Their 
line of photograph cards is one of the largest in the West, and intending 
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purchasers would do well to call on or correspond with them before 
purchasing elsewhere. 


Mr. SAMUEL RASTALL, for a number of years secretary-treasurer of 
Chicago Typographical Union, has secured a position as proofreader on 
the Daily News. Few men retire from office with so clear a record as 
Mr. Rastall. He was an efficient, prompt and faithful officer, and 
THE INLAND PRINTER wishes him success wherever he may go. 


Mr. JOHN MARDER, of the firm of Marder, Luse & Co., sold the first 
Franklin (Gordon) press ever brought to Chicago. This was in 1862, 
and the purchaser was Mr. John W. Dean, who ran a small job office at 
the corner of Lake and Clark streets, and was afterward connected with 
the firm of Dean & Hoffmann. Mr. Dean is now an evangelist. 


Fucus & LANG, who have recently removed to new and commodious 
quarters at 273 Dearborn street, keep constantly on hand the largest 
and best supply of bronze powders to be found in the market.. Also 
printing inks, imitation gold leaf, etc. With their increased facilities 
for filling all orders, customers may rest assured their favors will be 
promptly filled. 

A CATHOLIC daily paper, printed in the Bohemian language, is 
about to make its appearance in this city, the daily edition of which will 
be called the Je/nota, and the Sunday edition the A@tolicky Cech. The 
Rey. F. J. Priby] will be editor, and we learn that the support guaranteed 
assures its success. We question if outside of Bohemia proper a similar 
journal can be found. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. GeorGE H. MORRELL and wife are at present on a trip to 
California and the Pacific coast. It is expected they will be absent 
three months. 


Mr. S. B. Potter, of the St. Louis Typefoundry, St. Louis, was in 
the “hands of his friends” in this city for two or three days, some two 
weeks ago. He reported business brisk, and the outlook favorable. 


Mr. A. A. BowMAN, editor of the Woodford Sun, Versailles, Ken- 
tucky, while in Chicago on business, called to compliment us on the suc- 
cess of THE INLAND PRINTER, and to renew his subscription, of course. 


Mr. F. C. NUNEMACHER, of the F. C. Nunemacher Supply Com- 
pany, and Southern Trade Gazette, spent a very pleasant hour in THE 
INLAND PRINTER sanctum a few days ago. He is an energetic, wide- 
awake man of business with whom it is a pleasure to hold converse. 


Mr. WILLIAM R. BRYAN, of Clark W. Bryan & Co., publisher of 
the Paper World, Springfield, Massachusetts, paid us several pleasant 
visits during his recent sojourn in the Garden City, in the interests of 
his journal. He is a courteous, intelligent gentleman, and expressed 
himself as delighted with his western trip. 


Mr. JAMES M. CULVER, of the firm of Culver & Olney, manufac- 
turers of printers’ rollers, and agent for the Campbell Printing Press 
and Manufacturing Company, Denver, Colorado, has recently been 
spending a few days at his old home, and looks as hale and hearty as 
he did fifteen years ago. His many friends will be glad to hear from 
him, and to know that his business prospects are flattering. 


Mr. CHARLES C. JOHNSON, of Johnson Brothers, printers and 
stationers, San Antonio, Texas, gentlemen well and favorably known to 
the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER, whose business success has been 
phenomenal—has been spending a week or ten days among his old 
friends and acquaintances in Chicago. He is looking well and doing 
well, and seemed to take pleasure in telling us he feels very well. May 
this state of affairs long continue. 


WE are glad to note that Mr. Henry Johnson, vice-president and 
manager of the sales department of the Globe Manufacturing Co., 
is again “on deck” and able to attend to business, after five months’ 
severe illness. ‘There are too few men of Mr. Johnson’s caliber in the 
trade, and such cannot well be spared. He is one of the men we like 
to rub against; warm-hearted, social, genial, full of business, the 
possessor of strict integrity and sterling worth. THE INLAND PRINTER 
congratulates him on his partial restoration to health, and trusts his 
complete recovery will be speedy and permanent, and that he may live 
many years to enjoy the fruits of his labor. 
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PAPER TRADE ITEMS. 


THE Montreal Gazette says that a large pulp mill will soon be 
erected in the vicinity of St. John. 

THE Philadelphia Paper Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has 
sold its plant, and is closing up its business. 

MANKATO, Minnesota, is rejoicing over the prospect of the erection 
of a paper mill within its well-wooded precincts. 

THE Hewit, Patten & Priest Water-Power Company intend putting 
up a mammoth pulp mill at Kaukauna, Wisconsin, this year. 

A SHEET of manila paper, six miles in length and five feet wide, 
was made without a break at an American mill the other day. 

THE New Patten paper mill at Kaukauna, Wisconsin, which is one 
of the most expensive and finely appointed mills in the country, will be 
ready to start up next July. 

THE new Telulah mill at Appleton, Wisconsin, is making roll paper 
for perfecting presses at the rate of 240 feet a minute; 130 feet on the 
large machine, and 113 on the smail. 

THE Salmon River Paper Company has started up its new wood 
pulp mill, at Chasm Falls, Franklin county, New York. It will have a 
daily capacity of twelve tons, dry weight, when in full running order. 


THE Cecil paper mill, Singerly, Cecil county, Maryland, which has 
been idle for a number of years, has been refitted and is now running 
under the management of J. D. Carter, turning out six thousand pounds 
of book paper per day. 

ONE of the largest wood-pulp mills at Appleton, Wisconsin, is 
arranging to remove to Sault Ste. Marie, and the proprietors say a score 
of others from various places are ready to come as soon as the water- 
power canal is completed. 

THE Southern Pulp and Paper Company, of Richmond, Virginia, is 
soon to be incorporated, with these charter members: A. L. Ellett, 
E. B. Addison, Everett Waddey, Ruben Sherreffs, C. W. Tanner and 
S. P. Stringfellow. Their capital will be $200,000. 


THE secretary of state of Kansas is advertising for proposals to 
furnish paper and binding material for the year beginning July 1, 1888. 
All bids must be in by May 30. Full information may be had by 
addressing E. B. Allen, secretary, Topeka, Kansas. 


L. L. Brown, Adams, Massachusetts, has sold one thousand of his 
shares in the Whiting Paper Company to S. D. Warren & Co., of Bos- 
ton, for $450,000; also his interest in the National Bank Company, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, to other stockholders for $37,500. 


THERE are fifteen different styles included in the contract to supply 
the postoffice department for the year ending June 30, 1889, with 
registered package, tag, official, and dead-letter envelopes. The 
quantities which will be required are estimated at 49,998,950. 


ON paper the proposed new tariff is as follows: Paper, sized or 
glued, 15 per cent ad valorem ; printing paper, unsized, used for books 
and newspapers exclusively, 12 per cent ad valorem; paper boxes and 
all other fancy boxes, 30 per cent ad valorem ; paper envelopes, 20 per 
cent ad valorem; paper hangings and paper for screens or fireboards, 
surface coated paper and all manufactures of which surface coated 
paper is a component material, not otherwise provided for, and card- 
board, paper and antiquarian, demy, drawing, elephant, foolscap, 
imperial, letter, note and all other paper, not specially enumerated or 
provided for, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Tuart the paper pulp industry has proven of immense benefit to our 
farmers, woodsmen, teamsters and others, is proven by the fact that no 
less than three thousand cords of spruce and balsam wood were hauled 
to the Alpena, Michigan, Pulp Mill during the past winter. The wood 
was worth $3.25 per cord at the factory. Before the pulp factory was 
started spruce and balsam wood was worthless, and now it is one of the 
most valuable of woods. At the factory now there are about two 
thousand cords of wood, and a carload of spruce wood a day is brought 
from points along the railroad. The factory runs night and day, and the 
amount of paper pulp shipped for the week ending April 14, was 
162,000 pounds, to Cleveland, Kalamazoo, South Bend, Indiana, 
Ypsilanti and Louisville, Kentucky.—Paper Afi//. 





SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


Wo. M. Buttock, Newport, Vermont. A number of plain and 
unpretentious, though neat, specimens of general commercial printing. 

Jounson & SPEERS, Toronto, Canada. Unique business circular. 
We do not understand the propriety of the word “and” instead of & 
being used in a-firm name. 

JOsEPH J. RAFTER (late Wells & Rafter). Another batch of really 
artistic work. We wish some of those we have been privately lecturing 
could only see it and take a lesson therefrom. 

J. D. West, Ishpeming, Michigan. Several creditable samples of 
average daily work; a few of them, however, are a little too crowded, 
with a tendency to a too lavish display of ornaments. 

Miss M. EvA McINTYRE, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Billhead, 
which we would like to reproduce. This lady has evidently chosen the 
correct calling, and THE INLAND PRINTER wishes her every success. 

BLIZZARD OFFICE, Oil City, Pennsylvania. A selection of general 
work, which would be a credit to any office. The material is used to 
good advantage. Proportion, light and shade are observed throughout, 
and the presswork is equally deserving of praise. 

THE Werner Printing and Manufacturing Company, Akron, Ohio. 
A beautiful lithographic calendar, in gold and colors, 17 by 26 inches. 
As a work of art it takes a high rank, and an establishment which can 
produce such has no need to fear competition in any quarter. 

Cuas. LAwson, St. John, New Brunswick. <A business card and 
programme, both in colors, and gems in their way. The firm of J. & A. 
McMillan, from whose establishment they emanate, turns out work 
which we have never seen surpassed on this side of the line. 

GLOBE Jos OFFICE, St. John, New Brunswick. This office, which 
has earned a well-deserved reputation for turning out first-class work, 
sends a number of samples of color work, every one of which is deserv- 
ing of praise. St. John should be proud of an establishment which can 
turn out such specimens of art. 

C. E. KNow es & Co., Galt, Ontario. A large assortment of gen- 
eral commercial printing, consisting of circulars, letter and note heads, 
business cards, statements, etc., which it is a pleasure to look over. 
Although the assortment of type is limited, it has evidently been 
selected with care, and is used to good advantage. The firm billhead 
contains the following: ‘* Lowest prices consistent with first-class work.” 

THE second annual imperial edition of the Hastings (Nebraska) 
.Gazette-Journal, of Saturday, March 17, 1888, is an illustrated pub- 
lication of forty-four pages, which shows in a preéminent manner the 
phenomenal growth of this prosperous western business center. Its 
publishers deserve a great deal of credit, both for the information it 
contains and the manner in which it is imparted. From a typographical 
standpoint it is a number one job. 

GrorGE W. BAKER, Leader office, Jonesboro, North Carolina. The 
work sent from this establishment is more than creditable, it is first-class. 
Our friend Baker is an accession to the town of which its citizens should 
be proud. He isa number one printer, and is evidently doing missionary 
work. We have just compared a few of his samples with others sent 
from the same neighborhood, and all we have to say is, if the citizens of 
Jonesboro do not patronize him it will simply prove they are incapable 
of appreciating a good thing when they see it. 

EMPIRE PRINTING CoMPANY, New Milford, Connecticut. Four 
samples of billheads in colors. The blue and the red makes the best 
job. Three bronzed lines succeeding each other do not appear to 
advantage. Where an attempt has been made to work blue and silver 
bronze on the same lines, bad register has destroyed the effect. The 
notehead is, on the whole, well proportioned, but the curve on the 
circular is altogether out of proportion. ‘The design and execution of 
the card is passable, but the center line is too weak. ‘Try again. 

Atso specimens from Henry B. Myers, New Orleans; E. P. Mill, 
Early, lowa; Gem Printing House, Sterling, Illinois; W. F. Leonard, 
Kamas, Utah; job department Blairsville (Pennsylvania) Lnderfrise ; 
the Weld county (Colorado) Democrat book and job office; Chas. H. 
Haney, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania ; several very neat specimens from 
the Curtis Printing Company, Minneapolis. 
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WILLIAM J. HAMMOND, 


Ex-president of the International Typographical Union, whose portrait 
is herewith presented, is one of the best known printers on the Ameri- 
can continent, having been prominently identified with the typographic 
art for nearly fifty years, and honored during that time with many posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility, both in local and national organizations, 
which he has filled with honor and satisfaction. He was born in 
Jefferson county, Missouri, September 8, 1826, and in a few years there- 
after removed to St. Louis, where he acquired a knowledge of the print- 
ing business in the establishment of the Aepfud/ican, and at that time 
the famous job office of Col. Charles Keemle. Subsequently he 
carried on a large and successful book and job office, under the firm 
name of Charles & Hammond. Prompted, however, by that feeling of 
restlessness and desire for change which too often characterizes typos 
who do not know when to leave well enough alone, he sold out his 
interest, and selected New Orleans as his future place of residence, 


which city has since been his home. 





sure the homestead never sheltered a braver and sweeter spirit than 
Mary, who became a daughter to the household, and sister to a goodly 
company of young men and maidens. 

“Perhaps Mary did not know then, as we do now, looking back, 
that she had married a genius—one marked from boyhood for a specific 
work. 

«« Mr. Moss had been called John Calvin by his mother, who destined 
him for a minister. We are not sure but at last he is —a minister at 
the altar of beauty, with an intense love of the purity in a child’s face, 
and sending out reproductions from life that rival the work of Michael 
Angelo. We find this life-work in the germ, when a lad, he delighted 
to be in his father’s carpenter shop rather than spend his time in boyish 
sports; in his study of heads of birds and animals; in his desire to be 
a portrait painter; in the persistent study of chemistry and natural 
philosophy while teaching or typesetting, and, finally, in his advance as 
a photographer, learning from books and by experiments, rather than 
taking his knowledge second-hand. ‘Through all these steps he came 
to his life-work — a photo-engraver, 
and the first to achieve complete 





He was for four years a soldier in 
the confederate service, during the 
“late unpleasantness,” and in 
1875-6 was induced to become a 
candidate for the state legislature of 
Louisiana, to which he was elected 
by a large majority, and served in 
that body during the existence of 
the far-famed “ bayonet legislature.” 
With the exceptions of the periods 
referred to he has remained steadily 
at the case. 

Mr. Hammond—referring to his 
typographic record—has been a 
life-long trades unionist, and, as 
previously stated, has frequently 
been elected to important positions, 
all of which he has worthily filled. 
He was a delegate to the Inter- 
national Typographical Union 
during the sessions of 1869, ’70,’71, 
72,73, and ’85, and was elected its 
president at the Cincinnati, Balti- 
more, and Richmond conventions, 
in 1870, ’71, and.’72, respectively. 
He also presided with dignity and 
impartiality over the fourth annual 
session of the Federation of Organ- 
ized Trade and Labor Unions of 








success in producing engravings 
directly from the photograph. 

“And how we delight in the 
woman's part of it; that the honey- 
suckles of the courtship and the 
roses of the wedding were prophe- 
cies of the sweetness that would 
last through life. 

“They were housekeeping in 
Monongahela a little while after 
their marriage, Mr. Moss having a 
small photograph outfit, which, with 
great study and economy, yielded 
their simple living. But genius 
urged him on. Once, while read- 
ing an account of some experiments 
made by Professor Grove, in which 
he tried to produce engraved 
plates by etching out the daguer- 
rean image, but having failed to 
get his etchings deep enough to be 
of any practical value, it occurred 
to Mr. Moss that by using Profes- 
sor Grove’s method, he could etch 
through the daguerreotype plate, 
and then change the plate to 
another solution, which would act 
upon the copper and would not 








North America, held in Chicago, 
October 7, 8, 9 and Io, 1884. 

THE INLAND PRINTER expresses the hope that his last days may 
be his best days, and that he may yet be spared many years, both to his 
family and his friends. 


HOW THE MOSS ENGRAVING COMPANY WAS 
FOUNDED. 


The March number of the /Voman’s Magazine, with an accompany- 
ing portrait of Mrs. John C. Moss, tells how, through her able support, 
Mr. Moss was at last successful in perfecting his method of photo- 
engraving, and in establishing the Moss Engraving Company : 

“«¢ Shall I tell you how a wife helped to found that splendid photo- 
engraving establishment over there ?’ 

“ Let us go back along the years to a quiet town in Pennsylvania, 
where the young girl, Mary Bryant, hid her blushes behind the honey- 
suckle screen of her mother’s porch, when the typo from the Republican 
office came that way. It was no use. Cupid’s winged arrows found 
the depths of honeysuckle blooms, and the blushes changed to smiles, 
and the smiles to wedding bells. ‘They rung a welcome from the old 
town to the old homestead, the quaint Moss homestead miles away, 
where twenty couples of Monongahela’s best held royal court. We are 





act upon the silver, and by this 
means get the required depth. 

“ He told his wife of his plan. 

“«¢ Why not try it at once ? and I will help you.” 

“¢ But I have no galvanic battery, and there is none to be had in 
this place; besides, I cannot spare the money to buy one, if there were.’ 

““¢ Can't you make one yourself ?’ 

“¢ Tf I only had some copper and zinc plates, I have all the chemic- 
als; but there is no such thing for sale nearer than Pittsburgh.’ 

“She disappeared for a few moments, and returned with their copper 
kettle and zinc washboard. 

““¢ They will do,’ the husband said; ‘ but oh my! how your mother 
will scold if we cut them up; they are almost new.’ , 

“¢T eave that to me. Mother is out, and we will get the battery 
made before she comes back.’ 

“ So they went to work, bringing the sugar-bow] and the teapot into 
requisition for battery cells, and soon had the battery completed. 

“ The scraps of the kettle and washboard told the tale to the amazed 
mother. in-law, but ‘ she didn’t scold just then. She couldn't.’ The two 
children were too happy in their experiment ; the ‘ scold’ died out before 
it was uttered. 

«That night the appliances were slipped into their sleeping room, 
and in stocking feet they pursued their work. Before morning they 
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produced their first plates— all bad but one little patch, that Mrs. Moss 
declared was ‘just beautiful.’ 

“Some time after this they moved to Philadelphia, where type- 
setting earned the bread, and the evening gave time for continued 
experiments. Mrs. Moss would purchase and mix the chemicals during 
the day, and they would work together at night. Sometimes success 
seemed so near all the time would be given to experiments, and want 
would compel the sacrifice of their household stores. Nearly all was 
gone at one time but a feather bed, a gift from Mrs. Moss’s mother, 
which they had resolved never to part with. 

“ He said: ‘If I only had a few dollars, success would be sure.’ 

** Mrs. Moss soon came in with a $10 bill. 

*«¢ Why, Mary, where did you get that ?’ 

**T heard our washwoman say she was saving money to buy a 
feather bed; so I sold her mine;’ adding, with a merry laugh, ‘ feather 
beds are unhealthy, anyway. We will pick out a soft board; it will 





make us grow straight.’ 

“There is one characteristic thing about the lives of these good 
people: it was always ‘we.’ Writing to a friend, Mr. Moss relates this 
incident : 

«Tt is only just to say that without the assistance of my wife it is 
very doubtful whether I should have succeeded. She became quite as 
enthusiastic in the matter as myself. My other relatives had lost all 
hope of my ever succeeding, and did all they could for many years to 
dissuade me from pursuing it further. On one occasion we had been 
baffled for several weeks over a certain difficulty. We had tried every- 
thing to overcome it, in vain. There was one experiment we had tried 
that seemed faultless in theory, but it, too, failed in practice. My wife 
insisted that we had not given it a fair trial, We were in a state of 
almost perfect desperation, as we were working on a read order, which 
would bring us $40, and the time for delivery was past due. For several 
nights we had scarcely slept. It was two o’clock in the morning, and I 
sat down upon the bed in a complete state of exhaustion, and fell asleep; 
but my wife determined to stay up all night and repeat the experiment 
that she declared had not been fairly tried. Late in the morning I 
awoke, aroused by the sun shining in upon my face. My wife had not 
slept at all. 

“ «Though pale and haggard, I saw that she was smiling and very 
happy. She had taken our last few pence to buy a good breakfast — a 
hot loaf of graham bread, coffee, with milk in it, and a quarter of a 
pound of butter. The butter and milk were luxuries we had not seen 
for many a day. 

“«¢T knew by her looks that she had succeeded, and did not want to 
eat until I knew just Zou; but no, I must eat my breakfast first. Hot 
graham bread, with good butter, oh how delicious it tasted! and the 
coffee was to me like the nectar of the gods; every sup seemed to give 
me new strength. When I had eaten to my satisfaction she took from 
her hiding-place some plaster molds — perfect. She had repeated the 
experiment several times, to make sure that it was not all a delusion. 
We finished up the order and got the $40, and were rich again. Had 
not that experiment succeeded, the Moss process might never have 
been heard of, for it was really the ov/y way in which that part of the 
work could be successfully done. It was the last link necessary to 
make the chain complete.’ 

“ It was in 1863 they moved to New York, which has since been 
their home. They did not win success all at once, but every failure 
brought wisdom, and fulfillment gave courage. From a stock com- 
pany to a co-partnership, they passed to the Moss Engraving Company 
in 1880, with John C. Moss as president and superintendent, Mrs. Moss 
as treasurer, and their son Robert as assistant superintendent, and now 
have the largest establishment of the kind in the world.” 


A GENUINE BARGAIN. 

Parties desirous of obtaining a davgain in one of the best equipped 
printing offices in the West, employing six job hands, and doing a busi- 
ness of $10,000 per year, located in one of the most prosperous cities in 
the country, can learn of an opportunity to secure it on terms which 
are seldom offered, by addressing A. C. Cameron, editor of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, Chicago. 





NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 

THERE are three hundred and fifty two newspapers in Dakota. 

THE New Jersey Odd /e//ow has entered upon the second year of 
its existence. 

A NEW paper, called the /vess, has recently made its appearance in 
Indianapolis. 

GRISWOLD HARTE, son of Bret Harte, has become editor of the 
Roselle (N. J.) Record. 

THE Port Deposit (Md.) Ca// renews its offer of last year, giving a 
shad to every new subscriber received up to June. 

THE Germantown (Pa.) /zdependent is. to have a building of its 
own, and ground has already been broken to that end. 

THE Indianapolis Sev¢/ze/ recently made its appearance in a new 
dress, substituting, at the same time, the folio for the quarto form. 

THE Springfield Union Company has transferred its property to the 
Union Newspaper Company, the owners being the same as before. 

THE Red Mountain Magnet is the name of a new paper at Bessemer, 
Alabama. It is a handsome, eight-page sheet, and has good men at its 
head. 

THE Bellevue (Michigan) Gaze¢¢e offers itself free for one year to 
every couple who will marry and settle in that town before January 1, 
1889. 

A TEN thousand dollar plant has been provided for a new daily 
paper at Kearney, Nebraska. A complete job outfit and bindery will 
be included. 

Iowa, Dakota and Nebraska firemen’s associations now claim an 
organ in the Oxford Junction (Iowa) JZrror, a new candidate for 
journalistic honors. 

THE Quincy (Michigan) //eva/d is a progressive office. The local 
is twenty-two, the compositor is twenty-three, the foreman is twenty- 
four, the editor is twenty-five. 

FINDLAY, Ohio, the center of the great natural gas discoveries, has 
a new paper entitled Swszday Gas. It is a sprightly six-column quarto, 
and it is booming the town in a vigorous manner. 

A FRENCH Canadian paper, to be known as Le Sentinel de Mar- 
quette, will be established in Marquette, as the official organ of the 
French Canadian societies of the wpper peninsula. 

AT the recent meeting of the Wisconsin Press Association, a scheme 
was presented by H. L. Hoard, of Fort Atkinson, charging and 
estimating by the line on the basis of fourteen lines to the inch. 

WE acknowledge the receipt of Der Stereotypeur, published by 
Carl Kempe, Niirnberg, Germany. It is an ably edited technical 
journal, devoted, as its name implies, to the interests of stereotyping. 

JAmeEs SLocuM, editor of the Oakland County Advertiser, Holly, 
Michigan, has begun the publication of a monthly paper called the 
American Creamery, devoted to the creamery interests of the country. 

THERE are now seventy-two daily newspapers published in Kansas, 
of which eighteen are morning and fifty-two are evening dailies; a 
greater number of dailies than is published by any other state in the 
Union. 

THE National Eagle, Claremont, N. H., has recently moved to new 
quarters, corner Pear] and Main streets, where it occupies a spacious 
room, 48 by 60 feet. It has three presses, which are run by water 
motor. 

WE acknowledge the receipt of the proceedings of the Illinois 
Press Association, held at Bloomington, January 31, and February 1 
and 2, 1888. They are from the press of Mr. R. B. Fletcher, Morris, 
and make an attractive pamphlet of eighty pages. 

THE Leader, an eight-page, five-column paper, published at Jones- 
boro, N. C., by Baker & Goodridge, is a credit to the town and a credit 
to the proprietors. It is an attractive sheet from a mechanical as well 
as an editorial standpoint, and justifies the claim that the Leader leads. 
Jonesboro is to be congratulated. 

WE have received the first number of the Missoula Gazette, pub- 
lished at Missoula, Montana, by the Missoula Publishing Company. It 
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is an eight-column, four-page paper, issued by men who evidently know 
their business. We wish it abundant success. Its get-up is admirable. 

CoLONEL W. L. GLESSNER has inaugurated the monthly Southern 
Empire, devoted to the booming of Georgia immigration interests. It 
is printed on pink paper, and is an excellent medium for the purpose 
for which it is issued. 

WILLIAM DEVEREUX, of the firm of Devereux & Burke, editors and 
proprietors of the Asbury Park (N. J.) daily Spray, has received word 
from France that he has fallen heir to a fortune of $500,000, left him by 
the death of a great-aunt in that country. 

ATLANTA, Georgia, has over two dozen newspaper enterprises of all 
sorts, the brightest and most original among them being the Georgia 
Cracker, something after the style of Puck, and the Criterion (semi- 
monthly). With seventy-five thousand inhabitants, the city has only 


one morning daily. 


OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 

CINCINNATI union has reduced its book scale from 45 to 40 cents. 

Miss BELLE E. PIERSON is secretary of New Albany Typographical 
Union, No. 169. 

THE delegates who pass through St. Louis on Friday, June 8, will 
be entertained in fine style by No. 8. 

THE price of the morning editions of the New York 777buz2e, Times, 
Sun and World has been raised to 4 cents. 

AT the last meeting of Bloomington Typographical Union, No. 124, 
the proposed defense fund was voted down. 

FRANK SEAMAN, A. A. G. Department of Tennessee and Georgia, 
is foreman of the 777zbzne job office, Knoxville. 

A NEW German scientific weekly, named Der / cho, is being started 
in Milwaukee by a newspaper man from Omaha. 

OVER $500 has already been subscribed by the printers of Pittsburgh 
toward the fund to establish a library and social meeting room in that 
city. 

WE are pleased to announce that Second Vice-President Gamewell, 
who has been an invalid for the past two months, has resumed his 
duties. 

THE Caldwell Printing Company, Birmingham, Alabama, has been 
incorporated, with a capital stock of $50,000. C. H. Caldwell, presi- 
dent; J. M. Caldwell, treasurer. 

Mr. A. S. WHITE is corresponding secretary of Toronto Typo- 
graphical Union, instead of Mr. George W. Dower, as stated in last 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

THE Zimes’ job chapel, of Denver, recently passed a series of reso- 
lutions on the death of one of their members, Mr. J. H. Jones, a true and 
tried companion, and a number one printer. 

THE subscribers of THE INLAND PRINTER in Toronto and through- 
out the Province of Ontario will note that its agent, Mr. Dunlop, has 
removed to 307 Adelaide street west, Toronto. 

B. F. CorFMANN, one of the best printers in Central Illinois, has 
left Bloomington, Illinois, to assume the foremanship of Messrs. M. 
Cullaton & Co’s job office, at Richmond, Indiana. 

THE book and job printing business in San Francisco is badly 
demoralized, the numbers of printers being 252, with 114 apprentices. 
There are about fifty women employed in non-union offices. 

Henry G. FARRAR, a well-known Chicago compositor, died of con- 
sumption in Los Angeles, California, April 2, 1888. He was buried by 
Los Angeles Union, and the expenses connected therewith were defrayed 
by Chicago Union. 

Messrs. C. WAKEFIELD & Co., Bloomington, Illinois, in the printing 
department of their patent medicine factory, are putting in a Brown’s 
folding machine, made to order, to fold the million almanacs which will 
soon be printed for 1889. 

AT the earnest solicitation of many Michigan printers, Mr. Fred 
Slocum, of the Caro Advertiser—a gentleman preéminently qualified 
for the task—has undertaken the establishment and management of a 
printers’ specimen exchange for the State of Michigan. It will be run 
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solely for the benefit of the craft, as there will be no direct monetary 
profit to the manager. Further information will be cheerfully supplied 
by Mr. Slocum. 

A PITTsBURGH correspondent writes: ‘ The job printing business 
in this city is better just now than it has been for some time, but there 
is still some room for improvement. ‘There is very little bookwork in 
hand, and railroad printing is quiet.” 


THE Milwaukee South Side Local, under the management of the 
youngest newspaper man in the city, J. R. Wolf, is making a strenuous 
effort to gain a big city circulation, by giving away special editions of 
ten thousand copies from time to time. 

THE Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Company, New London, 
Connecticut, have just issued a handsomely printed catalogue containing 
illustrations and descriptions of the various presses manufactured at 
their establishment. By all means send for one. 

THERE died at Cherryvale, Kansas, recently, a tramp printer, Fred 
Lyman, who, forty years ago, was identified with the leading Chicago 
newspapers; who published the second newspaper in Iowa, and who 
was the first man to write up the Bender murderers. 

THE electrotypers and stereotypers of Pittsburgh have concluded 
to organize, and have made application to become members of Typo- 
graphical Union No. 7. The newspaper pressmen of that city are 
making advances toward entering Pressmen’s Union No. 13 in a body. 

THE employing printers of Toronto, Canada, have formed a branch 
of the Typothetz. This is the second association formed by them, the 
first being organized in 1881, which had a short existence, owing to 
members failing to observe the scale of prices of work done for their 
customers. 

THE coroner’s jury in the case of John Haldeman, the oldest printer 
of Bloomington (I]linois) Typographical Union, gave a verdict of suicide 
by drowning, while in a temporary fit of despondency, caused by finan- 
cial troubles. The union, having charge of the funeral, marched to the 
cemetery in a body. 

ON May 3, Charles Thompson, a compositor in the Covstitution 
office, Atlanta, Georgia, set 6,800 ems solid nonpareil in three hours. 
There were but three turned letters in the proof. Thompson is only 
nineteen years old, and challenges the world to produce a man who can 
beat him as a typesetter. 

THE pressmen and stereotypers of Omaha have a union of thirty- 
two members, and a scale of wages that compares favorably with large 
eastern cities; and what is more, they are a good-looking set of fellows, 
at least, that is our impression from an examination of their photographs, 
taken in a group, and now before us. 

WE acknowledge the receipt of a number of “ daisy ’’ specimens— 
job and newspaper—some of which have been reproduced, but are 
unavoidably crowded out of the present issue. Will appear in June 
number. If our collection continues to increase in the future as it has 
in the past, we will be apt to put it on public exhibition. 

VAIL’s COMPENDIUM FOR PRINTERS is the title of a valuable twenty- 
page pamphlet, containing directions for producing various processes. of 
fine printing, which will prove invaluable to the ambitious compositor. 
The price is only $1, but it is cheap at $25. Send to the Imperial Type 
Company, Geneva, New York, for a copy, and you will never regret it. 

Ep. J. THAYER, a former Chicago printer, but lately of Topeka, 
Kansas, has gone into the printing business on his own account at 
Carbondale, Kansas, a small town not far from Topeka, and will here- 
after edit and publish the Carbondale Record; also do anything in the 
way of nice jobwork, quick, neat, etc. Mr. Thayer is a first-class 
printer, and may success attend his efforts. 

AT a regular meeting of Buffalo Printing Pressmen’s Union, held 
May 4, the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, P. P. Zimmer; vice-president, Geo. Dietrich; recording secretary, 
C. L. Stern; financial and corresponding secretary, J. O’Connor ; 
treasurer, J. M. Gibson; sergeant-at-arms, Chas. Wambach; executive 
committee, E. O. Thomas, Jacob Wambach, C. L. Stern. 

Kansas City Typographical Union, No. 80, is rapidly perfecting 
arrangements for the entertainment of the delegates to the International 
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Typographical Union Convention, which meets in that city, commencing 
Monday, June 11. The following committee of arrangements has been 
selected: John J. Cassiday, chairman, John Coventry, E. D. Black, J. S. 
Shryock, and Frank D. Calhoun, secretary, 77mes office. 

OMAHA Typographical Union, No. 190, recently elected the follow- 
ing officers for the ensuing year. President, W. P. Coe; vice-president, 
E. J. Hale; treasurer, W. J. Scott; recording secretary, W. A. Pang- 
born; financial secretary, C. I. Morris; executive board, F. B. Johnson, 
chairman, H. W. Pinney, W. G. Davis, George Farrell and A. F. 
Wilson; finance committee, Peter Stoltenberg, C. E. Crittenden and 
T. F. Doyle; sergeant-at-arms, R. M. Waynick. 

‘“ DIAGRAMS OF IMPOSITION,” a twenty-eight page pamphlet, is the 
title of a book of ready reference for printers, containing all the latest 
and best schemes for imposing all kinds of forms. It is compiled and 
published by Mr. Henry G. Bishop, a gentleman well and favorably 
known to the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER, and can be obtained 
at the various printers’ supply warehouses throughout the United States. 
It is a valuable little work, and fills a long-needed want. Price 50 
cents. 

Mr. J. H. Hopper, the well known printer of Aurora, Illinois, 
narrates a somewhat strange experience in connection with the use of a 
small electrotype trade mark in a letter circular, the order for which was 
twenty thousand copies. The ink used was a $2 brown. After five 
thousand copies had been worked it was discovered that the figures and 
fine lines of the electro were entirely destroyed. A new plate was 
substituted, and the brown replaced with a blue ink, after which no 
further difficulty was experienced. As the circulars and plates referred 
to are now in our possession, skeptics are welcome to call and examine 
them. 

FOREIGN. 

TRADE in all the chief centers is reported as generally in a dull or 
fluctuating condition in Australia, with no apparent prospect of 
permanent improvement. 

SEVERAL new technical classes for printers, journeymen and appren- 
tices, have been formed in England this year, and all have started with 
excellent prospects of success. 

AT M. Marinoni’s factory, in Paris, the minister of commerce pre- 
sented with a medal each workman who had been in the employ of the 
firm for more than thirty years. 

THE Anéi-Chinaman is the name of a new paper published in Well- 
ington, New Zealand. As its name implies, it is opposed to any further 
influx of the Chinese race into New Zealand, or in fact into any of the 
Australian colonies. 

THREE of the grandsons of Dom Pedro, of Brazil, ages twelve, ten 
and seven, are publishing a bright little paper called the Cozster Jmpe- 
vial. They are the editors, printers and pressmen of the little sheet, 
which is liberal in politics and opposed to slavery. 

THE Servian press is growing. In 1878 there existed only one 
official and one semi-official paper in the whole kingdom of Servia, but 
now twelve political papers, belonging to different parties, are published, 
besides eight trade papers and one monthly periodical. 

THE Dublin (Ireland) Freeman’s Journal Company has just intro- 
duced a new type-composing machine into their office for use in setting 





up matter for that journal. It is admitted to be an ingenious piece of | 


mechanism, and the cost of it is £400. It will have a fair trial as an 
experiment. 

THE Society of Finnish Literature at Helsingfors has just published 
a catalogue of the whole Finnish literature from the year 1544 to 1885. 
It enumerates 3,171 works, 62 musical compositions and Ig maps. Of 
the first number, 1,167 are translations, chiefly from the German; the 
remaining 2,004 are of Finnish origin, and 1,024 of the whole number 
are devoted to theological subjects, while 422 deal with psychology, 
education and instruction. The science of destruction, war, forms the 
subject of only 12 works. Happy people! 


THE art of printing, it is said, reached the distant island of Iceland 
as early as 1584. One Gudbrand Thorlakson, Bishop of Holum, not 
only translated the Scriptures into the Norse language, but he caused 
the printing to be done at his own private press, cutting the blocks for 


decorations and capitals himself. The technical excellence of this first 
edition of the Icelandic Bible (a stout folio of three volumes) is said to 
rival the contemporary productions of Germany. ‘The printer’s imprint 
reads, “Prentad a Holum, ap Jone Jons syne. 1584.” 


THE Christchurch (New Zealand) 7e/egrafh is indignant because 
criminals are instructed in the printing trade in the Lyttelton gaol. It 
says: ‘ Why should printing be singled out as the trade which is to be 
crowded with men who have forfeited their characters? Why should 
not prisoners be taught to dispense medicine, to qualify as lawyers and 
clergymen, and, in short, learn all those trades and professions which 
could be acquired in gaol ? Why single out the compositor’s art as one 
especially suitable for the reformation of the criminal mind? Why 
should their trade be chosen for degradation in this manner ?” 


A CATALOGUE of the papers published at Brussels, Belgium, has 
been printed for the first time. Their number is 266, of which 16 are 
daily, and 26 other political papers, 12 are devoted to fun and satire, 17 
to financial purposes, 27 follow scientific, 18 judicial, and 14 fine-art 
tendencies, while 35 are given to industrial, 8 to theatrical news, etc. 
Twenty-three of all the papers are illustrated, and 49 cultivate special 
trades. The oldest paper of the 266 is the /owrnal de Bruxelles, 
founded in 1821, and advocating rigorous Catholic views. The /7dé- 
pendence Belge was founded in 1830, and the /vot/e Belge in 1850. 

“ONE of the smartest pieces of newspaper work,” says the London 
Printers’ Register, “ was that accomplished by the Sussex Dazly News 
on the occasion of the visit of Mr. Dillon, M. P., to Brighton. Twelve 
reporters were sent to the meeting, and sixty-two compositors, readers 
and makers-up were employed in the office; and so expeditiously was 
everything done, in the way of transcribing, composition, reading, cor- 
recting, printing and publishing, that within twenty-five minutes after 
Mr. Dillon sat down an edition containing a full and accurate report of 
his speech was on sale in the streets, and at the doors as the audience 
was leaving.” 

THE list of the newspapers which may be ordered during the year 
1888 at all the postoffices of Germany comprises 9,231 different papers 
and periodicals. Of these, 6,613 are in the German and 2,618 in foreign 
languages, at the head of which latter stands the English tongue with 
844 papers, then follows French with 711, Danish 184, Dutch 169, 
Italian 150, Swedish 136, Polish 97, Norwegian 73, Russian 58, Spanish 
48, Roumanian 32, Hungarian 28, Czech (Bohemian) 18, Greek 11, 
Portuguese and Vlamish 8 each, Lithuanian and Wendish 6 each, Fin- 
nish, Ruthenian, and Slowenian 4 each, Hebrew and Servian 3 each, 
Croatic, Persian, Romanish (a language in the eastern part of Switzer- 
land), Slowak, and Turk 2 each, 1 in Bulgarian, and 1 in Latin. 


AT Rome nearly all the compositors are members of a trade union; 
that is, 600 out of a total of 700 engaged in printing. The men regu- 
larly pay 5d. a week subscription, and receive Is. 8d. a day when out of 
work, and 2s. 5d. when on strike. They now possess a reserve strike 
fund amounting to £800, and are federated with the trade unions of 
compositors in other parts of Italy. These latter recently held a general 
congress at Venice, which was well attended and conducted in a busi- 
ness-like manner. During the last four or five years there have been 
several severe struggles in the trade. There was a general strike at 
Naples, which cost the men £2,160; another at Turin, that entailed an 
outlay of £1,400; and a third at Milan, which was not terminated 
before the trade unionists had spent £3,600. 


THE French Oficial Journal is published at Paris by an association 
of workingmen, who receive their materials from the government. The 
work costs about $120,000 a year, and it is estimated that the gross 
profit to the state amounts to $140,000 a year. The compositors get a 
shilling an hour, and nine hours make a day, and the workmen partici- 
pate in the profits in proportion to the quantity of work done. In all 
the work of issuing the paper about 180 persons are employed. ‘The 
twenty-six workmen shareholders, heads of staff, have each subscribed 
for one $40 share, to conform to the law regulating joint-stock com- 
panies, and this stock draws interest at five per cent a year. ‘The asso- 
ciation has no apprentices, and the members are pledged not to strike. 
Such forms of association are very popular in France, and usually 


successful. 
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DONNELL’S WIRE-STITCHING MACHINES. 
TESTIMONIALS WHICH SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES. 


The following testimonials from the representative firms in the trade 
in this city, which have in use, daily, the Wire-Stitching Machines 
manufactured by the E. P. Donnell Manufacturing Co., 327 and 329 
Dearborn street, Chicago, speak for themselves, and prove that for 
efficiency, character of work turned out, and simplicity of construction, 
these machines are unquestionably the best in the market: 


CuIcAGo, April 30, 1888. 
LE. P. Donnell Manufacturing Company, Chicago» 

GENTLEMEN,—I have had in use both the “Thompson” and “ Don- 
nell”? wire stitchers, and will say that the Donnell Wire Stitcher has 
proved itself more satisfactory than the Thompson, being very simple 
in its construction and costing less for repairs. I consider the “ Don- 
nell’? Wire-Stitching Machine the best in the market, and the three 
machines I have in use have proved most satisfactory and no expense, 
and better than the ‘“ Thompson ”’ machine discarded by me. 

You are at perfect liberty to refer to me as to the merits of your 
“ Wire Stitcher.” Yours respectfully, W. WILson & Co. 


Cuicaco, May 2, 1888. 
We have run two Donnell Wire-Stitching Machines for some time, 
and have just put in a third one. They are first-class machines in 
every respect, and are giving us the best of satisfaction. 
POOLE Bros. 


CHICAGO, May 2, 1888. 
The Donnell Wire-Stitching Machine, in use in our bindery, is 
doing good work, and we are pleased with it. 
CAMERON, AMBERG & Co. 


CuHIcAGO, May 2, 1888. 
We have two Donnell Wire-Stitching Machines in use, and they 
are giving us entire satisfaction. R. R. DONNELLEY & Sons. 


CHICAGO, May 2, 1888. 
The two Donnell Wire-Stitching Machines we have are running to 
our satisfaction, and although in use over a year have not cost us a 
dollar for repairs. We consider them the best wire-stitching machines 
made, and would not use any other. 
ALTHROP MAILING AND PUBLISHING House. 


CuIcaco, April 30, 1888. 
We are pleased with the Donnell Wire-Stitching Machine we have. 
It does well. It has been running about a year now, and we see 
nothing to complain of. It gives first-class satisfaction in every respect. 
We heartily indorse it. CLARK & LONGLEY COMPANY. 


Cuicaco, April 30, 1888. 
Have had the Donnell Wire Stitcher in use constantly for three 
years past, and it has given the best of satisfaction in every way. Has 
not cost us a penny for repairs as yet. The only attention needed to 
keep it in repair seems to be to oil the different parts of the machine 
occasionally. We have stitched, perhaps, five million books on it, and 

it is as good today, so far as use is concerned, as the day we got it. 

NAGLE, FISHER & Co., 
Binders, 196 Clark street. 


CuIcAco, April 30, 1888. 
We have two Donnell Wire-Stitching Machines in constant use in 
our bindery, and have no fault whatever to find with them, as they work 
very satisfactorily. Prefer them to any other wire stitcher we know of, 
or have ever used. Would recommend them to any one wanting a 
first-class machine. W. N. Lewis, foreman Bindery. 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons, 144 Monroe street. 


CuIcaco, April 30, 1888. 
We are perfectly well satisfied with the Donnell Wire Stitcher we 
have in use. So far as we have used it, it has proved a very rapid and 
excellent piece of machinery. We have experienced no trouble what- 
ever from it as yet, and do not anticipate any. It works well. 
THE CHICAGO PRINTING Co., 
Per C. E. Turck, Secretary. 


CHIcAco, April 30, 1888. 
The Donnell Wire-Stitching Machine we have is doing good work 
and giving satisfaction. Repairs on it can be made to advantage, and 
it is equal to any other make we know of. We recommend it to anyone 
wishing a first-class wire-stitching machine. 
J. M. W. Jones, STATIONERY & PRINTING Co., 
Per CHARLES J. STROMBERG, Sup’t. 


Cuicaco, April 30, 1888. 
The Donnell Wire Stitcher is a first-class machine, and works 
rapidly and very satisfactorily. Our girls prefer to run it to any other 
machine of a like character. It has cost a little for repair, but we con- 
sider that this expense was due more to careless handling than to any 


fault in the machine. It is very simple in construction, and easy to 
keep in repair. Take it all in all, the machine is a success, and we say 
unhesitatingly that we do not care to use any other. 

JOHN R. BARRETT, 
Bindery, 10 and 12 Calhoun Place. 


Cuicaco, April 30, 1888. 
The Donnell Wire-Stitching Machines we use are doing good work, 
and we like them real well. DONOHUE & HENNEBERRY. 


CHICAGO, April 30, 1888. 
The Donnell Wire-Stitching Machine now in use in our bindery is 
a machine we can recommend, as it is giving entire satisfaction. The 
special advantage it has over other stitchers is the ease with which it 
can be adjusted in making changes, it taking but ten minutes to change 
the Donnell, when it takes one hour to change the others. It is rapid, 
and seems to be very durable, as we have made no repairs on ours since 
we put it in. JOHN Morris CoMPAny. 


As previously stated, these testimonials are all that an intending 
purchaser of a wire stitcher should require, as the above firms whose 
names are attached to their commendations are those who speak by the 
card from a practical experience, and whose word is as good as their 
bond. 


WILLIAM S. McCLEVEY, 
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Secretary-Treasurer of the International Typographical Union, whose 
portrait is herewith presented, was born in the city of Chicago, 
March 23, 1859. He is a son of Lieutenant-Colonel McClevey, of the 
goth Regiment, Illinois Volunteers, which contained a number of old- 
time Chicago printers. The first two years of his apprenticeship were 
served in the office of the Lakeside Printing Company. He afterward 
obtained employment with Beach, Barnard & Co., and completed his 
apprenticeship in their office. A strike occurred there early in 1881, 
when his term was about expired, at which time he joined the union, 
but the differences between the firm and that body being adjusted within 
‘a week, he was given the position of assistant foreman, which position 
he filled with credit to himself and his employers, remaining with the 
firm (which was changed in 1884 to Barnard & Gunthorp) until 1887, 
when the stirring events in the union brought him into more prominence 
than he had heretofore attained. He was elected a delegate to the 
Buffalo convention by a very large vote, showing the estimation in 
which he was held, and at the last election was chosen as a representa- 
tive of the union to Kansas City. At Buffalo he was elected secretary- 
treasurer. A few months after his return, and when the affairs of his 
office had been adjusted, and the annual report prepared for publication, 
he accepted the position of foreman in the office of Knight & Leonard. 
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This responsibility, however, was too exacting to allow him time to 
attend to his duties, and he shortly thereafter resigned. 

Although a young man, Mr. McClevey is not a representative merely 
of what is called the “young element,’ as he numbers among his 
warmest friends many of the oldest members of the union. 





DELEGATES TO THE INTERNATIONAL TYPO- 
GRAPHICAL UNION. 
















Indianapolis .......ccccccecssece W. M. Nichols, C. H. Gilman. 
Philadelphia ..........+sccccecee Leon H. Farroe, James H. Clark. 
- Cadel De Witt C. Chadwick, Jas. S. Kemble, 
3. Ril cubsaube eaaneh ene sur Timothy M. Ring. 
6.) PDRDY onan cccss. sabes cnsmanns ..M. J. Nolan. 
Ss, Golumbus, hid 2 .s00000+2000000, peerha yg wee David P. Boyer. 
7 A Charles S. Ayres, Wm. iieaen: Nelson 
Gi NOW BOK i secssssscsescscenes W. Young, Jr., Mz tag Geary. 
7. PUASDUTGN «00 00s:000000000008000- C.M. laubiey. John J. Jones, 
8. St. Louis ....ccccccccvcccvcccses O. R. Lake, A. G. Wines, Joseph Jackson. 
BRIO 6 os ccres scm sscencbeceeen cn Wn. Stafford. 
Sih) MEE UMIEs 6 cesses >noeesaeneneee E. L. Cronk, James ag Watson. 
Els ERMINE 5 s.cccuss nos s<nesnceene J. C. Hook, ‘A C. Fife 
T2, Baltimore. .<60.00000008 paswsabee Geo, P. Nichols, camel W. Klunk. 
£3 ROMO 655 sans ssstudeseeesoesnae Jas. Pym, W. J.C. Harding 
“6. ibis M. J. Carroll, Michael Colbert, William 
; EGO so sussseeadonsakeceebe Kennedy, W.S. McClevey 
09, OW AOREBDS x5 ss ses 500sos ee W.F. Klocke, T. C. Ber 
[a BOON cocskswessscssnosanceess Robert Y. Ogg, Charles C. Willits. 
20, INasVIMe «0001000008 00005 60000008 J. W. Hopkins, P. J. Wright. 
21. San Francisco ...0s0ccrccccess E. . oo Charles Mansfield, W. A. 
22. Dubuque..... eee essa ne eune ae .» Barney McCollins. 
28. Galveston. ........cccscccsccccces W. A. Wilkinson. 
20, PSDB. s<0s 0550 0snesceesesascnne W. L. Johnson. 
SG. Ok, PO cuensnbbetcd oesdeeeseeee E. C. lves, P. P. Heim. 
40, St. Joseph, Mo........cccccccces Wm. Shirley. 
41. Augusta, Ga .....cccccccccsccves P. J. Cronin, 
42. Minneapolis ........c.cccceccers Cc. W. Hay.’ J. W. Hays. 
45. Leavenworth, Kan.........ccces 
a7. New Haven .....<2s0s000000080%0 David T. ‘iitioeinn. 
Be SSS J. G. Woodward. 
eer C. W. Rhodes, J. W. Hastie. 
50. .- ad BAMAW.: s00s00000se/en0ee oy Davis. 
52. BRON pansskes-oenwen> ° m. J. Moreland. 
53. Cleveland Sahkees "Charles O’ Marah, James Cavan. 
cA. RE o ccnnswaness - James H. Alford. 
58. Pertand. See --R.C. Julian. 
SS PPT Trt re --.lom J. Heirs. 
BS.) BUNOUD cnui webenkeesescessveesee Josep’ “Marker, W. A. De Forest. 
6B. BROUNAG.. osciswencesesenssseneen> 5. M. Carter. 
S; RIS EOON 5 ccs ssnsnsee canoes A. N. Brown. 
73. Ottumwa, Iowa........-.sccccees J. L. Beaman. 
77. Erie, Pa....cccccccccssccccccces Thomas F. ae 
79. Wheeling sokbneheeeesbakeseanee James Sim 
BO: DROSS EORY 0000005 saenvenseneey J.C. Aide, ‘Ford Allen. 
g0. Richmond, Va..........ccccseee W. S. Woodson. 
9k: AUNDORD cncskenSnancasusen es pons Ws ade eid  magane Ryan. 
DS, SSRIOOR PRONE. ssh cckccnaessnne .M. H. Rup 
98. Brooklyn, N.Y ..6..0000s00.0s56 H. M. Adan, C. K. Michael. 
99. Jackson, . eee C. W. Wasson. 
EOD; - DIOLWED ROOD 055 wiebecsisncseane Wew Nelle Oe; . 
. : : . olle, Geo, A. Tracy, A. E. Ingalls, 
tor. Columbia (Washington, D. c.)4 E. M. Blake. y 8 
EOS: DONE oan seonnnsseeesces se eune E. J. Alverson. 
eR ee ry: Lee M., Clark. 
107. Twin City enue Isl’d & Moline).A. W. Bowen, 
SKS TAGES ho5505 skenssmesssenees George E. Cooley. 
RES. PAROMINON «ooo cn nev 555000505 be80 D. A. Rhodes. 
ax. Liyachburg, Va......00002s spunk Thos. G. Spradlin. 
118. Des Moines, Iowa ...........00. C. C. Rowell, Joseph Stemm. 
119. Jefferson City, BAD ssepephescnsad B. W. Winston. 
EGE. OER, OD bacsss550500dssu0ne W. A. Snyder, Jas. Grommon, 
saa, Balamanoo, Mich. ...2<ccccvcees F. M. Buttars 
roa, BAODMINIION, Bl. ... <sccswascsens E. H. Price. 
oe es Seo y ts Thomas E. Mills. 
500) RSs GREE bs osSuesseceneseseane Wm. R. McCracken. 
£90;; SPUN cccineesepesices cosensn ae G. A. Seipel. 
£56, POOR exkendesnnsse Sans ecacyee N. P. Houx. 
rb, APORTIORION, WW. VO. 5esanveeecess Fred Carel. 
148. Wichita, EO ROE J. D. Hall. 
164. Frankfort, Ky .........s000.-.- J. D. Kehoe. 
172. San Antonio, Texas John W. Estes. 
173. Dallas, RR: Guy C. Harris. 
174. Los Angeles Sceesapedessene tebe John Mappa. 
tes ere ey Wm. Lucas. 
£90. BRORITON obese sonessos0sesenens Louis Z. Boudreau. 
otf ee te | eee George Hoole. 
500, GE BSUS s54500b0 chances eine John C. Kramer, 
CBS. EES TOA so S5n nnn pe0ssss sean Jos. J. Fenlon. 
Fe OS ser Hugh A. Stewart. 
EGS: “Oy SON MERBS 2 oiki0 0s seccesceneen J. H. Hill. 
500, SPURNED BEOD i sss cssesssse0n-e oe Peter Staltenberg, P. J. Boyle. 
193. Spokane Falls, W. T............ A. J. Laumer. 
98, FOrt WOrth .5 2000.0 os0ness e000 Seneca McNeil. 
200. Youngstown, Ohio .............. D. D. Disinger. 
DOE, “WARE ER AG ceuasnewnesuasseee Fred Shakespeare. 
03, AONE BMUMIG sing 500549 os0000s a0 . M. Thomas. 
205. Jamestown, N. Y “Paul M. Dean. 
g09,. AAnooIa, Neb, 0.05 s:500060% .eee + Will Sullivan, 
228. Wilmington, N.C Lott M. Le Gwinn 
G36, Wipden; Wtahiss.sicsscoscesucsnve John Smurthwaite. 
PRESSMEN. 
cs) WreO, 99. . .cxsssccosese C. 8. Hall. 
3. CHICAgO .ccccccccccccccccce sees R. F. Sullivan. 
ay Philadelphia sees boeseeseeee sees S. Howard Romig. 
Oe ES arr i H. J. Klein. 
BS; PROTON a cn nspeesucnsessaeesseen James M. Meehan, 
ir pee A kbs dase ccewesecacenek Albert Hipkins. 
ix; ) MORI bea dx ch esicss a> =, oeseee M. W. Mathasz. 


53s) RAE oss sgn geeperxavceseee Joseph Jackson, 





So, “AUIMUATIONS «a o0.0%000000000 000s Charles P. Fraschaner. 
£5; ECR IR aGsos sess cacbeceeneese Samuel Croft. 

RE. TOMIRINOIE, 600600500 005000 ssevee. vm, ©. Murph. 

OF i OSS Sas vee+J. M. Gibson. 





28. Louisville.... ‘ Charles F. ‘Taylor. 


30; MIS TADECIOCS casa x's5icn'csesens wae -James Fogarty. 
Bis MUCUROOD su sesnscacses ene eooe. J.C. Earl. 
32. Omaha ....0 pesnaaus sons eueswet Michael Buckley. 
i. NEW WIR G winsicee¥en ase aisakebuee Benj. Thompson. 
SG; PLUME viss osu ensencesaneses sor Samuel J. Potter. 
STEREOTYPERS. 
te NEW RIK co caeaseswres seen pos ee oe _ Hatton, bled A. Nestor. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


A GERMAN paper states that the Bible is now issued in eighty-three 
different languages ; the New Testament in one hundred and seventy-one. 

A NEW check-book is so arranged that when the checks are torn 
off, a gummed lip or edge is left to which returned checks may be 
fastened. 

THE first English almanac was brought out at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1347, and the first printed almanac appeared in London 
about a hundred years later. 

THE American Lithographer and Printer of New York has 
removed from its former location, 12 Centre street, to enlarged new 
quarters, 37 City Hall Place. 

Ir is reported a remedy has been found to prevent the development 
of electricity as the printed sheets reach the fly—by saturating the 
fingers of the fly with glycerine diluted with water. 

A TYPEWRITER for the blind has recently been placed on the 
market. ‘The letters. on the machine are raised so that they can be felt 
by the fingers of the operator. Already several blind people have been 
enabled to write twenty-five words per minute in this way, and with 
only one week’s training. 

PEN DRAWINGS are not engraved, but reproduced by a photographic 
process which gives a relief plate to print from. ‘There are specially 
prepared “ tint’ papers sold which can be drawn on by a combination 
of ink and crayon and then reproduced by photo-engraving process for 
printing from; but they are not readily obtained, having only a very 
limited sale. 

AT a meeting of the Typothetse of New York, recently held in that 
city, the following officers were elected for the ensuing term: William 
G. Martin, president; Theodore L. De Vinne and Douglas Taylor, vice- 
presidents; W. C. Rogers, corresponding secretary; Peter De Baum, 
recording secretary; W. E. Hallenbeck, treasurer; James W. Pratt, R. 
Hamnersmith, Henry Bessey, James Rogers and Edward Taylor, 
executive committee. 

In 888 the Church of England leased to the crown a piece of land 
for 999 years, or on what is termed a “ perpetual lease.” ‘The time has 
expired, and now the property reverts to the church. Here is a docu- 
ment in force, made way back in the days of King Alfred, compassing 
a millenium, less one year, and now after this long period the occupants 
must vacate. How strangely this event links the present with the past, 
and what a proof of the majesty of the law and the stability of the 
English government. 

PRINTING ink appears, when on white paper, blacker and colder 
than on tinted paper; while, on yellow or tinted paper, it appears pale 
and without density. For taking printing ink most perfectly, a paper 
should be chosen that is free from wood in its composition, and at the 
same time one that is not too strongly glazed. Wood paper is said to 
injure the ink through the nature of its composition. Its materials are 
very absorbent of light and air, and its ingredients go badly with color. 
Pale glazed or enameled paper, on the other hand, brings out color 
brilliantly. 

THE legal weight of a sheet of paper came before Justice Cullen, in 
the Supreme Court, Brooklyn, a short time since, for adjudication. The 
application grew out of a recent rule adopted by the Supreme Court, 
ordering that all legal papers intended to be filed must be on paper 
weighing not less than fourteen pounds to-the ream. This rule was 
adopted in order to abolish the thin manifold copies of documents which 
have become popular since the use of the typewriter. The case came 
up on the refusal of a lawyer to accept certain documents on the plea 
that the paper was not of the required weight, 
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NEW INVENTIONS. 


II. S. Munson, of Munson & Co., New Haven, Connecticut, paper- 
box Raat has invented a machine for manufacturing paper 
boxes, which, it is said, will do the work of one hundred operatives. 


FRANK BAGLEY, foreman of the Cherokee 77mes, has invented a 
very ingenious and useful attachment for the job press, in the shape of 
feed-gauges attached to the right-hand gripper. By its use, checks, 
cards and all classes of the smaller commercial work can be fed at two 
to three times the expert speed, and perfectly fed besides. Messrs. 
Bagley and McCulla have patented the gauge, and will manufacture 
and put it upon the market at once. It will be a welcome addition to 
every well-regulated jobroom. 

T. B. RICHTER, foreman of the A/ai/ and Express of New York, 
has invented a composing stick which will prove a valuable accession to 
the stock of any printing office. The movable arm which comes at the 
beginning of the lines is in two parts, and secured by two screws. By 
loosening the one which is nearest the matter it can be instantly set for 
a half or third measure, or for any number of ems, while the moment 
this ceases to be requisite it can be drawn back till it meets the other 
part, when it is again at the full measure without a second’s loss of time. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Auburn, N. Y.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair to middling ; composition 
on morning papers, 25 cents; evening, 16 cents; bookwork, 18 and 20 cents; job 
printers, per week, $9 to $12. The spring printing for the various manufacturing 
companies here being about over, jobwork is liable to be slack for a few months. 


Austin, Tex.—State of trade, very good; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents ;.evening, 40 cents; bookwork, $20 per week ; job printers, 
per week, $20 to $24. One non-union job office failed. Two small union job offices 
consolidated and secured materia! of the defunct concern. Legislature in session, 
and work is good in all departments. Will last about a month. 

Bay City, Mich.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 28 cents; bookwork, 28 cents ; job printers, 
per week, $12. Mr. J. S. Tomlinson, late of Detroit, has sido the editorial 
management of the 77z6une, and in January next will succeed Mr. E. T. Bennett as 
proprietor. 

Bismarck, Dak.—State of trade, dull; prospects, not flattering ; composition 
on morning papers, 38 cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 to 40 cents; job 
printers, per week, $18 to $25. This has been the dullest spring season ever known 
in this section. 

Boston.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good ; composition on morning papers, 
45 cents; evening, 38 cents ; bookwork, 38 cents ; job printers, per week, $15. There 
are plenty of men to do work here, 


| Chicago.—State of trade, bad; prospects, not encouraging ; composition on 
morning papers, 46 cents; evening, 41 cents; bookwork, 35 cents ; job printers, per 
week, $18. There are more printers in this city than there is work for, and more 
than there is likely to be work for for some time to come. A word to the wise is 
sufficient. 

Columbia, S. C.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not encouraging ; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 4o cents ; bookwork, $15, nine hours ; 
job printers, per week, $18 to $20. No encouragement can be given to traveling 
typos. Better times are hoped for on account of the campaign. Book and job 
offices are doing nothing except the Register, which has a large state tax contract. 


Detroit, Mich.—State of trade, poor; prospects, not very bright at present; 
composition on morning papers, 36 cents; evening, 33 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; 
job printers, per week, $14. We are conferring with employers for a raise in the 
newspaper scale. About June 1 the book offices expect to be running full-handed 
again. 

Dubuque, Iowa.—State of trade, not good; prospects, very poor; com- 

| position on morning papers, 30 cents ; evening, 2614 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job 
printers, per week, $14. Jobwork gives employment to some extra men, but there 
is very little on the papers. Chicago telegraph plates—twenty-four hours’ old 
news—used by all. B. McCollins represents No. 22 in the International Typo- 
graphical Union at Kansas City. 

Duluth, Minn.—State of trade, light; prospects, good; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 40 cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, per week, 
$17. Trade is exceptionally dull at present owing to general stagnation, but the 

| opening of navigation will, undoubtedly, improve matters greatly. 


Halifax, N. S.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on morning 
papers, 30 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, per week, $9; job printers, per 
week, $9. Officers elected May meeting: president, W. C. Hodgson; vice-presi- 
| dent, W. J. Teed; secretary,S. Smith ; assistant secretary, M. F. Cullen; treasurer, 
C. A. Harris; financial secretary, P. A. Callaghan ; guard, C. Glazebrooke. 


Harrisburg, Pa.—State of trade, miserable ; prospects, gloomy ; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, 
per week, $12, Printers, give this city a wide birth; the supply is far in excess of the 
demand ; the town is overstocked with importations from near-by localities, notably 
the Cumberland Valley and Perry county. The tourist, therefore, would stand a 
poor chance. If the chief organizer is more than a mere figure-head, he might 
render efficient service to the craft generally by visiting this locality. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—State of trade, moderately good; prospects, fair; com- 
position on morning papers, 27 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; job 
printers, per week, $10 to $12. F. M. Buttars was chosen as delegate from No. 122 
to the International Typographical Union. 

Kansas City.—State of trade, medium; prospects, fair; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 4o cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 37% cents; job printers, per 
week, $17. Kimberly & Hudson’s office—the old Bank Note—went out about the 
last of April, the management wishing to put in rats to set the city directory, which 
they had contracted for at 46 cents per thousand ems, while they retained the union 
men for the usual run of work. This the union refused, and demanded the with- 
drawal of the non-union men, with the result mentioned above. J.A. Wynne &Co., 

























general printers, are in trouble with a mortgage, and behind with their hands. Ram- 
sey, Millett & Hudson arestill in trouble, quarreling, with the prospect of a lawsuit. 
There are forty-four job offices in town, most of them pretty tough. We will beglad 
to see THE INLAND PRINTER and all its readers at the International Convention, 


June 11. 


London, Ont.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on morning 
papers, 28 cents; bookwork, 28 cents; job printers, per week, $9 to $11. Spring is 
here, and along with it comes an occasional tourist. Printers are abundant. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—State of trade, fair ; prospects, improvement ; composition 
on morning papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, per week, $18; job 
printers, per week, $21. Los Angeles is not alone flooded with printers, but almost 
every town on the coast, and printers will do well to steer clear of our ‘‘ glorious 
climate” for the present. Quite a number have been coming here without cards, 
expecting to secure the necessary credentials upon their arrival. No. 174 is nota 
card factory, and the kindergarten element had better make a note of this before 
crossing the continent. 

Lynchburg, Va.—State of trade, fair; prospects, very good ; composition on 
morning papers, 25 cents; evening, 25 cents ; bookwork, 30 cents ; job printers, per 
week, $10 to $16. The Virginian has a new dress of nonpareil and bourgeois; not 
as ‘fat’? as the former dress. Some “ kicking.’”’ An effort is on foot to raise the 
scale to 30 cents. Arrangements will be consummated at next meeting of union. 

Manchester, N. H.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 20 to 23 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; job prin- 
ters, per week, $ro to $12. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition 
on morning papers, 42 cents; evening, 37 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, 
per week, $16. The above prices are on a basis of solid setting. Ads are set by the 
week, and the office gets the benefit of all cuts. 

Newark, N. J.—State of trade, good; prospects, the best; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 36 cents ; bookwork, 36 cents; job printers, per 
week, $17. Ata regular meeting of Newark Typographical Union 103, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: George F. Derham, president; J. F. F. Cury, vice-presi- 
dent; Peter J. Sutton, recording secretary ; W. H. Marion, financial secretary; F. 
C. Lampe, treasurer. 

New Haven, Conn.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not very good; compo- 
sition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job 
printers, per week, $15. Lockout on the Evening Union April 29; twe've men out. 
Only two newspaper offices and one book and job in the union; three newspaper 
offices and one book and job run solely by the Fraternity rats. The outlook is not 
good. 

Ottawa, Ont.—State of trade, firm; prospects, declining; composition 
on morning papers, 3614 cents; evening, 3314 cents; bookwork, 33%4 cents; job 
printers, per week, $11. The session of parliament will probably close about the 
end of this month, when traveling cards will be the order of the day. 

St. Johns, N. B.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 28 cents; job printers, 
per week, $10. 

Salt Lake City.—State of trade, good; prospects, encouraging ; composition 
on morning papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 cents; job printers, per week, $18 to $20. 

South Bend, Ind.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, 
per week, $11 and $16. In every branch of trade there seems to bea boom. No 
idlers either among the skilled or unskilled workmen. 

Tacoma, W. T.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job printers, per 
week, $18 for eight hours work per day. There have been several additions to the 
job printing houses lately, and it is a question if trade in that line is not overdone, 

Terre Haute, Ind.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, 
per week, $12. 

Winnipeg, Man.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good, for a month or so; 
composition on morning papers, 37% cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 37% and 
40 cents; job printers, per week, $16 to $18. Improvement here is consequent on 
meeting of legislature, which will prorogue in a few days. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 35 cents ; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, per 
week, $15. We have a new monthly paper, the Ohio Valley Farmer, devoted to 
agriculture, The Staats Zeitung, a German daily, will be enlarged to eight columns 
next week, 


LISTEN ! 


Hamilton & Baker, of Two Rivers, Wisconsin, have lately begun 
the manufacture of end-wood type, and are now prepared to furnish 
either holly or end-wood type at greatly reduced prices. ‘They are 
also manufacturers of the new Polhemus cabinet, which, in point of 
utility and beauty, is said to surpass anything of the kind in the market. 
They likewise manufacture a complete line of printers’ wood goods, 
and carry a complete line of tools and appliances. Send for their 
catalogue, as they can furnish figures on anything wanted in their line 
of trade. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


THE Paragon Front Lever Cutting Machines, manufactured by 
Edward L. Miller, 328 Vine street, and 327 New street, Philadelphia, 
are among the strongest, simplest, most easily operated and cheapest 
in the market. He also manufactures the well-known and popular 
Paragon paper and card cutting machines, and the fourteen-inch lever 
cutter. See advertisement. 





‘“ RUBBERFORM.” 

This is the name of a composition for tablets which has been placed 
on the market by the Rubberform Company of South Bend, Indiana, 
which fills a long-felt want, the merits of which are only required to be 


known to secure for it an immense sale. Tabs upon which it is used 
are as flexible six months after as they are the day they were made. It 
does not crack or harden, and is perfectly odorless. We have thoroughly 
tested it, and take pleasure in recommending it to the trade, as it is better 
and cheaper than any compound in use, and will give satisfaction to 
anyone giving it a test. See advertisement. 


THE UNION TYPE FOUNDRY OF OMAHA. 


A VALUABLE ACQUISITION. 





The Union Type Foundry of Omaha, with its customary enterprise 
and push; has just concluded a deal whereby Mr. H. P. Hallock, for the 
past three years Marder, Luse & Co’s representative in the West, and 
prior to that connected with Messrs. Golding & Co., Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, has purchased an interest in its business, and will hereafter 
take an active part in the management of the Pioneer Printers’ Supply 
Warehouse west of Chicago. 

We have known Mr. Hallock personally ever since his advent in the 
West, and have always found him to be an energetic gentleman; and we 
feel satisfied success will attend him in his new field of labor. 

We understand it is the intention of this establishment to carry a full 
line of Marder, Luse & Co’s type, which will certainly prove beneficial 
to the printers of the West, and proves that it is alive to their interests, 
and is determined to place itself in such a position that all orders 
intrusted to it will receive prompt attention. Controlled by young, 
wide-awake, pushing, reliable men, there is no reason why it cannot 
score a magnificent success. 

es above was written the name has been changed 
from the “ Union”’ to the “ Omaha” Type Foundry. 








ARGAINS in Presses, Cutters, and other Printing Material. Write 
for second-hand list. If in want of wood type, send for specimen book and 
reduced price list to MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO., Middletown, N. Y. 


pat dang ome PRESS FOR SALE.—C. B. Cottrell & Soins! Extra 
Heavy Two-roller Drum Cylinder Press, rae 25 at 40. Not used four years. 
Has tapeless delivery, air springs, hinged roller frame, positive slider motion, and 
all modern improvements ; ay’ been used on fine work only. Listed at $2,400. 
Price, $1,100. Address **C. F. A.,’’ Room a 58, dati Washington street, Boston, Mass. 


»>P*? 


OR SAL E— The ere Newspaper and Printing E Metabliahmnent ' in a 

live, growing community of 5,000, in the coal region of Pennsylvania. Office 
is fully equipped in every respect. Large printing patronage and valuable contracts. 
Profits will pay for it in less than three years. Good opening for a political paper. 
Will be sold at a bargain, and on easy terms. Arareopportunity. Address CAMP 
BROS., Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


PRINTING OF F ICE “FOR SALE. _The owner ion left in my 

hands for sale an $8,000 Job Office, with exceptionally fine business, 200 miles 
from Chicago, which will sell very cheap. $2,000 to $3,000 cash necessary. Address, 
“V._F.C.,” care of THe INLAND PriInTER, Chicago. 


SECOND EDITION. PRICE 50 Cents. 
RINTERS’ READY RECKONER, by H. G. Bishop. “ Just 


what was needed.’’ Shows at a glance the cost of any number of sheets of 
any weight of paper, and at any price per pound (from 8 to 70 pounds, and re 
6 to 25 cents per pound). Will save its cost in one day. ‘To be had of H. 
Bishop, 96 Clinton Ave., Albany, N. Y., or through Farmer, Little & Co., tnt 
founders, New York and Chicago. 8-6t 











NHE consolidation of the Standard and Review places the entire 
Review plant on the market. Will be sold very cheap. New job office added 
only a yearago. Willtrade part for folder and paster. STANDARD REVIEW 
PUB. CO., Alliance, Ohio. 





oc sera. 
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OR SALE—A good paying ‘eet and rm Office in Western 

Kansas. Everything new and in good shape. Has all the land office patron- 

age for a large county, amounting to about $200 permonth. A large advertising and 

job patronage; cleared $673 during January, February and March, 1888. Is an 

excellent county-seat town. Democratic in politics and must remain so. Address 
“SPECIAL BARGAIN,” care Western Newspaper Union, Kansas City, Mo. 





{OR SALE —Job office in Norton, Mass.; half medium Golding 
jobber, 5 by 8 Pearl, new 2 h. p. Chicago engine, Clipper cutter, over 300 Ibs. 
ined type, good selection job type, cases, etc. Established 6 years, and has a good 
run of work. No other office in town. Will be sold low for cash. Good chance for 
two young men with about $1,300, who wish to start for themselves. Address, 
LANE BROTHERS, Norton, Mass. 





OR SALE— One of the best book and job offices in a city of 250,000 
population. Will invoice for $5,000. An established line of first-class custom. 
Doing a business of $1,000 a month, A live man can clear easily $250 a month, 
Modern fixtures and ‘applic unces. This is a rare chance to a thorough printer, 
Reasons for selling, other business. Address, ‘‘D. M.,’’ care of INLAND PRINTER. 
Do _ — unless you have the cash and mean business, for life is short and time 
1s wealth, 





ANTED—In western town, experienced roller maker, who can 
make himself generally useful. Address, ‘‘USEFUL,” care INLAND 
PRINTER. 





\ ANTED—To purchase, electro and stereotype plant (second hand) 
in good order, together or separate. Address, FREE PRESS PRINTING 
CO.,London, Canada. 





WANTED. 


Those in need of Counters to send for 
Circular and Prices to 
W. N. DURANT, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL HAND-BOOK. 


VOL. 1—CALCULATIONS. 


Contains numerous tables and computations devised for saving time and labor 
to the compositor, foreman, or employing printer, and of practical use to all con- 
nected with typography. 

Contains accurate answers to all typographical calculations, and 
is especially designed for the piece-hand and for estimating the weight, 
quantity, etc., of type, leads, slugs, and furniture. 

PRICE, - - - - = 50 CENTS. 
Sent post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
J. H. GRIFFES, 
P. O. Box 420, Chicago, IIl. 





MILWAUKEE wis. 





Liberal discount to agents. Send for terms. 


| FRENCH LINEN. 


A STRICTLY First-CLass CREAM Laip LINEN FLAT PAPER 








Made of Pure Linens. Suitable for Finest Office Stationery. 


We carry in Stock the following Sizes and Weights : 


12 lb. Folio, $3.00 per Ream, 12 Ib. Demy, + « « $3.00 per Ream, 
16 “ee oc .00 “ee “e 16 ‘ .00 “cc “ce 
16 ** Royal, . #00 ** “if 20 ‘ Double Cap, . seo od 
20 “ec “é s 5.00 “ce «“ 24 “ce 6.00 “ “ce 


500 Sheets to Ream, 








Above prices are net. 





CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, 


120-122 FRANKLIN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE: LEADING-ENGRAVING-E5TABLISHMENTOF-THE-COUNTRY. 
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“We have tested your Tablet Compound, ‘Rubberform,’ with 
satisfactory results. Send us fifty pounds.” 
—THE INLAND_PRINTER. 


->RUBBERFORM< 


Flexible Tablet Compound. 





A Perfect, 


A FIVE-POUND CAKE FOR $2.50. 


RUBBERFORM MFG. CO., 


SoutH BeEnp, INb. 


THOMAS FOX, Pres. and Treas. 


GEO. N. FRIEND, Vice-Pres’t. 
GEO. B. FOX, Secretary. 


Friend & Fox Paper Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN FINE 


Book, Cover, News, Manila, Rope Manila 
| and Express Papers. 


LOCKLAND, OHIO, AND CHICAGO. 


153 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


MILLS: LOCKLAND, RIALTO and CRESCENT. 





H. Barth, Pres. W. P. Hunt, Treas. 


= THE ==— 


Cincinnati [ype Foundry, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘TYPR, PRBASSEKS 


PRINTERS’ TOOLS OF ALL KINDS. 





All Goods First-Class, and at prices to suit the times. 





SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND SPECIAL PRICES, 


201 VINE STREET, - 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





Gro. H. Taytor & Co. 


GEO. 





Harvey M. Harper. 


H. TAYLOR & CO. 





WHOLESALE P {J PER DEA cers, 








MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, 


Nos. 184 & 186 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 


E do not attempt to cover the entire field, but our lines of 

Book, Cover and Print Papers are the best goods produced 
of their respective grades. Order of us, and ge¢ the dest. We make 
a specialty of yearly contracts on Roll News. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS. 








Mae BiOe Ribs ite veel ee 















Seo ee 





S1GMUND ULLMAN. 
E. H. WimPpFHEIMER. 
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SIGMUND ULLMAN, 





ESTABLISHED 1861. 


51 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK, 


—— IMPORTER OF —— 


Printing and Lithographic Inks, 


Bronze Powders of every shade and grade. 


Pure Bleached Linseed Varnishes. 


SPECIALTIES IN DRY COLORS. 


The largest assortment of News, Job, Book, Cut, Poster and Finest Colored Inks in the country. 
Fine Black and Colored Inks at $1.50 per lb., and upward, are furnished in collapsible tubes, each holding 


one-quarter pound, in which they always keep ready for use until used up. 


This mode of putting up Inks has 


proved successful, and of the greatest advantage to printers. 
Specimen Book and Price List mailed on a 





The Chicago Brass Rule Works, st, LOUIS PRINTING INK WORKS. 


Room 88, 84 Market Street, 
oe —CHICAGO- —————— 
IS NOW FURNISHING 


METAL FURNITURE, 


Which for strength, accuracy and durability, is superior to any to 
be found in the market. 














It is made to Standard Picas and guaranteed to be abso- | 


lutely true. 








And such is the universal testimony of Printers who have 
used it. 
Price, 25 cts. per lb, A liberal discount allowed on all orders over 100 dbs. 


J. P. TRENTOR, Proprietor. 


Established 1869. 


B. THALMANN, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL GRADES 


“ithe “INAS 


e « AND 2 o 


=== VARNISHES = 


OFFICE: 


| 210 OLIVE STREET, es ST. LOUIS, MO. 





H. H. LATHAM, 


MACHINERY DEPOT, 


318 Dearborn St., 


FULL LINE OF 


BOOKBINDERS’ AND PRINTERS’ 


MAC ALIN BR 


RULING MACHINES, WIRE STITCHERS, 
BOOK AND PAMPHLET TRIMMERS, 
BLANK BOOK AND STUB FOLDING MACHINES, 
POWER PERFORATORS, 

PAGING AND NUMBERING MACHINES, 
LEVER AND POWER CUTTING MACHINES, 
IRON TABLE-SHEARS AND CARD CUTTERS, 
EMBOSSING PRESSES, 

ROTARY BOARD CUTTERS, 
STANDING PRESSES AND JOB BACKERS, 
EYELETING MACHINES, 

CUTTING MACHINE KNIVES, CUTTING STICKS, 
STABBING MACHINES, 

PRINTING PRESSES, ETC. 











PULL OUTFITS ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 


CHICAGO, 


Enameled (ood Type. 


THE ONLY TYPE 





Presenting a hard, durable face, without grain or pores, which 
will not absorb the ink and is readily cleaned 
with lye or benzine. 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER IN WEAR AND FINISH. 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED for COLOR WORK. 





Used by the Leading Bag-Houses, Railroad and Show- 
Printing Offices of New York, Chicago, St. Louts, ete. 





Messrs. KURTZ, BLANCHARD & CO. say: 

We have had a great deal of wood type, but find it does not wear or answer the 
purpose of our printing nearly as well as the Enameled. 
BROOKLYN EAGLE JOB PRINTING DEPARTMENT say: 


We have used your type in our poster-department for about three years, and 
can testify to its superior printing qualities. 





SEND FOR LATEST SPECIMEN BOOKS AND PRICES TO 


The National Printers’ Materials Co. 


New YorK. 





279 Front Sr., 





we 





sa Aes Em! 
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out this Valu- 
able Machine. 
ee 


fA Mechanical Sriumph ! 
Without an Equal! 





has yet been made. 


The Ink Distribution is obtained by a new Vibrat- 
ing Distributor, combined with the Disk and Fountain, 
which is equal to any revolving cylinder and distributing 
rollers, and without their complication and friction. 

The Platen slides squarely against the form when the 
impression is made, rendering it unnecessary to move the 
impression screws when changing from a small to a large 
form. The Platen has a positive dwell when open for 
feeding. 

The Fountain is the most perfect ever made to work in 
connection with a Disk plate. It cuts off completely, and 
cannot spring in the middle. 

The Grippers lay on the Tympan when making ready. 
The Throw-off is simple and perfect. 

A Friction Brake under the Ink Disk insures its revolv- 
ing the same distance at every turn, 

This Press embodies all the distinctive and important 
features of a perfect machine~-strength, accuracy, dura- 
bility, neaty and convenience. 


| ECLIPSE is the best Job Press that 











SIZES AND PRICES. 


No. 1.— Chase 8x 12 inches inside, with oe - - - $225.00 
No.2— “ 10x15 “ . : - - = 300.00 
No.3.— “ 142x174 “ 26 ss e - - - 350.00 


With three chases, one set (4) rollers complete, one set (4) 
roller stocks, one roller mold, hand roller, oil can, two 
wrenches, and two sets roller wheels—large and small. 


J. F. W. DORMAN, 


MANUFACTURER, 


semen: 


es -_ — 47 £. German St., Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 





ESTIMATES FURNISHED. THR NRW STYLER 


Pal PRESS. 








GARDEN CITY TYPEFOUNDRY 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS’ 





Machinery and Material, 


Also 


Chicago Stands and Drying Racks, 
DeVos’ Pat. Lead and Slug Rack, 











Cabinets, Cases, Stands, Wood Furniture, 








Reglet, Imposing Stones, Ete. 


Dealers in SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 





Importers of 


GERMAN [INKS AND BRONZES. 


FACTORY: OFFICE AND SALESROOMS: 


‘or. 19th & Blackwell Sts. 8, 340, 342 Dearborn St. 
. ines : + eat papain : GORDON PRESS WORKS 
GHIGAGO. | No. 99 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 


Five Sizes Made: 13X19, X17, 10X15, 9X13 & 8x12 


(INSIDE THE CHASE), 






































F you are looking for 








TAR. PLAT 


a process of engraving 





S 


which requires abso- 


i 


no expensive tools or 





© material, and which is 
far quicker, cheaper, and better than 
the older methods, write for further 


particulars to 


CARL SCHRAUBSTADTER, Jr., 


402 N. Third Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





= —=PRINTERS' SPECIALTIES== 


THE ELM CITY 
BRONZING PAD. 


Large Size, 214x6 inches, - $2.50 
Small Size, 3 inches square, 1.50 


This Pad being self-feeding, has no rival. After 
filling it with bronze the slide is closed, and no bronze 
can escape except through the bottom opening. The 
= supply is regulated by a thumb-screw and valve. By 
* using this article you save time and bronze, besides 
getting rid of the annoyance of flying particles of 
bronze. 





Tue ELM CITY CARD CUTTER 


Price, $10.00. 


Cuts a full sheet with a 
12-inch blade as well as 
any machine builts. The 
price is so low that no “8 
printer need be without 
it, and large offices find it 
a most convenient tool. 





GRO. KR. IVBS, 


(Succrssor to G. D. R. Hussarp) 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 





379 State Street, - 


- NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





P. A. NOTES eeCO. 


MANUFACTURERS, rn) 


MYSTIC RIVER, CONN. | 


Rival Paper Gutter. 


(Mechanical Movement 
Patented June 15, 1886.) 








CUT OF LIGHT CUTTER. 
(See Disk and Anti-Friction Rollers.) 


The Bestin the Market. Has all the Improvements of other 
Greater Thickness of Paper can be Cut. 





Cutters. 





Less Power required to do the same work. 





years’ experience in designing and manufacturing Paper Cutters, feels con- 

fident that this Cutter will fully meet the demands of all who wish a good 
Paper Cutter at reasonable prices. It has all the improvements of other Cutters, 
such as sliding motion of knife, side and back gauges, etc.; also has rules inserted 
in front and back tables. In design and finish it has no superior; in workmanship 
and material it is first-class. Its claims of superiority over other Cutters are based 
on the patented mechanical movement for operating the knife, consisting in the 
novel arrangement of a disk having anti-friction steel rollers, this disk secured to 
end of lever shaft as shown in cut; by this arrangement four inches thickness of 
paper can be cut with perfect ease. This being the principal point to gain in a lever 
Cutter, we are confident the ‘‘ RIVAL”? will “ fill the bill.” 


o': patentee of this new Paper Cutter, the ‘‘ RIVAL,” having had many 


24-inch, will Square 24 inches, - - - Price, $110 
30-inch, “ “ oO “ “ a “ee 150 
30-inch, ‘‘ o> a Extra Heavy, - a 200 
33-inch, iad “ go “ce a) “ “ 250 


Extra charge for Boxing and Crating, $3.00 to $4.00. 


F. O. B. Cars, Mystic. 
No charge for skids. 


H. H. LATHAM, Western Agent, 


318 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


Stock constantly on hand. 
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HOWARD IRON WORKS, 


Uw 


Vd) 


rT 
—_, 





+=—= Buffalo, N. Y. 


kkk kk 


MOST RAPID AND BEST CUTTER 
MADE. 


Seven Sizes, 32 to 62 Inches. 


zkxkk t& 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ 
MACHINERY. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. ——~—,~—9 


zkakee Kk 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 


GEN’L WESTERN AGENTS, 














THE - DIAMOND. 


115 & 117 FIFTH AVENUE, - CHICAGO. 





FURNISHED. Established 1804. “PROMPTLY 


FILLep. 


FARMER, [LITTLE & (CO. 


CHICAGO: 154 Monroe St. 


NEW YORK: 63-65 Beekman St. [yee FOUNDERS. 


EWSPAPER OB OFFICE 
DRESSES. OUTFITS. 


OUR Cast from the 
BOOK AND / y PF. BEST ~ peel 
NEWSPAPER pueasre METAL 


For Wear, Accuracy and Finish, ExCELLED By Nong. 


OUR ORIGINAL DESIGNS—— 


In JOB, DISPLAY TYPE and SCRIPTS are so varied that we can fit out a 
Complete Office in our own type. Cast on our own, or the “‘ point system,” 
the pica of which is identical with ours. 











. Type of other Founders furnished when desired. 


Printing Presses, Printing Inks, Paper Cutters. 


ON HAND A FULL LINE OF 


CASES, CABINETS, STANDS, 
GALLEYS, [MPOSING STONES, 


ETC. 


No. 
CHictsncu.| CHas. B. Ross, Manager. 1 NMioutoe Bt. 








== NEW SILENT—— 


CHARTER GAS ENGINE 


AND CHARTER GASOLINE ENGINE. 








‘auokun £9 hpjuvjsur pazavjs 


‘CHMINOAZH NAANIONA ON 











CLEAN, NEAT, SAFE AND 
ECONOMICAL 

















H. H. LATHAM, General Western Agent, 
318 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


Ld 


‘¢ Just the power for Printers,’ those who use them 
will tell you. 

Following are some prominent Printers and Paper 
Dealers using them: 


BAKER, VAWTER & CO., Chicago. HOLLIS & DUNCAN, Chicago. 

BISHOP BROS., Kansas City. HORNSTEIN BROS, Chicago. 

SEWELL ENVELOPE FACTORY. SWAIN & TATE, Milwaukee. 
Chicago, ZALLINGER P’T’G CO., Denver. 
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PRINTERS! (GRAB IT QUICK! 


IMPERIAL PROCESSES 


perso | eee 


Patent Leather Block Printing. 


MOST COMPLETE, CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


With the plain directions any person at all familiar with printing can produce 
marvelous effects, equaled only by lithography. FIVE PROCESSES. 

THE IMPERIAL-TYPE PROCESS, OR “CRAZY PRINTING,”’ for 
producing innumerable odd and unique effects, very easy, cheap and quick. 

THE IMPERIAL TRANSFERRING PROCESS, for transferring any 
form, ornament or character on patent leather, thereby gaining a perfect register. 
The most complete process known, and worth $25 to any printer. 

THE IMPERIAL EMBOSSING PROCESS, for’Plain, Fancy and Color 
Embossing, by which at a little cost, beautiful and pleasing effects can be produced. 

THE IMPERIAL RAINBOW PROCESS, for printing any form and tint 
blocks in 1 or 12 colors, at a single impression, and on ANy press, bringing out 
exquisitely charming and delicate blending of colors, pleasing to the eye and always 
in demand, and executed so easily. 

THE IMPERIAL BADGE PRINTING PROCESS, for printing on Silk 
and Satin with Gold Leaf. This process alone has sold for $15 and $25. 

THE IMPERIAL PADDING COMPOSITION, a most excellent article 
and highly useful in all offices for the padding of paper and binding. The cost is 
light. 

THE IMPERIAL PROCESS OF COLOR MIXING, for making tints and 
colors. Very useful and valuable. 

Also directions for producing odd and unique effects, with sandpaper, book- 
binders’ cloth, alligator leather, cork tint blocks and hundreds of other hints worth 
knowing. 

Directions for the execution of all of the above will be found in VAIL’S 


Compendium of “Pointers for Printers,” 
PRICE OF WHICH IS ONLY $1.00. Sent postpaid with samples. 


THE IMPERIAL-TYPE CO., 


GENEVA, N. Y. 


THE PARAGON | 
Paper and Card Cutting Machines. 
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32 inch Lever and Hand Wheel Machines gauge 


inch and 25 inch Lever Paragons gauge to a half inch of the 


Tuey Cur ACCURATELY AND HAVE EXTRAORDINARY PowER. 
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EDWARD L. MILLER, Mfr., 
328 Vine St. and 327 New St., PHILADELPHIA. 
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—-CUTTER— 


THIS CUTTER HAS THE UNRIVALED BAND WHEEL FOR MOVING 


ASHE annexed cut represents a 39-inch Lever Cutter. It is built very strong, there being 
“fj 500 pounds more iron than in any other lever cutter of the same size. ‘The table is at a 
convenient height; the lever is within easy reach, and does not necessitate the opera- 

tor’s changing his position from the front of the table. It has back gauges on both sides. 











SAVES TIME AND IS VERY CONVENIENT. 


Rapid, Durable and Strong. 


THE BACK GAUGE, ROUND CUTTING STRIP, GIVING 
MORE THAN FIFTY CUTTING SURFACES. 
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The lever is long, giving ample power for the largest cuts, and is made entirely of wrought 
iron. There are no springs or segment gears to break or get out of order, The table extends 
back of the knife thirty inches. Less room is required, owing to the advantageous position 
of the lever. No extra room is required at either side, or at the back of the machine. This 
Cutter is built with as much care as the higher-priced machines, and is the best constructed 
and most improved Lever Cutter made. 


or SOV cases ccc ekcsdccsiscescacces $200.00 
~ 32 TF  Seeghee ddgeeecaceeteoecsesce 2265.00 
Skids and Cartimgd......ccccccccsccscoce 5.00 





SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR TO 


The Child Heme erezice. 
64 Federal Street, 
BOSTON, ASASS. U.S.A. 





Manufacturers of Forty Sizes and Styles of “ACME” SELF-CLAMPING 
PAPER CUTTERS, and Fifteen Sizes and Styles of TWO- 
REVOLUTION CYLINDER PRESSES. 


PRICE, ~ - - - - - - $200 to $1,600. 








THE INLAND PRINTER. 





Sea 


MAN. NEW HAVEN. 








CHAMPION PAPER CUTTER, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


THE WHITLOCK MACHINE CO., 
BIRMINGHAM, CONN. 
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‘THE BaGLey & SEwaLL Co., Watertown, N.Y. 


No. 5 “COMPLETE” PRESS. 


THE COMPLETE PRESS. 


The CoMPLETE Press is built in the same size as the Country. 
The form rollers cover the entire form. It has our new combination 
screw distributer, four angle rollers with riders, color back fountain, 
tapeless delivery, extra card delivery, new gripper mechanism, springs 
adjustable at each end, and spring trip. We furnish with this press 
one set compo rollers, roller mold, cylinder packing, steam fixtures, 
wrenches, etc. 


THE COUNTRY PRESS. 


BUILT IN THE FOLLOWING SIZES: 


No. 1.— Bed, 38x 54, Form, 33 x 50 No. 4.— Bed, 33 x 48, Form, 28 x 44 
No. 2.— ‘£ 35x52, «30% 48 No. 5.— ‘* 29x 42,  ag236 
No. 3.— ‘‘ 34x50, « 29x46 | No. 6.— “ 28x 38, ‘ 95 %90 

This press can be run at a higher rate of speed without springs 
and with /ess noise than any other Country Press. We furnish with it 
two full sets of roller stocks, ¢apeless delivery, new gripper mechanism, 
rubber blanket or hard packing, wrenches, etc. 


Compo rollers, $15.00 per set. Steam fixtures, $50.00 extra. 


JOB AND NEWS PRESS. 


FRONT DELIVERY. 


TWO AND FOUR ROLLER. TWO REVOLUTION. 


This press is extra heavy, and is designed to do good work at high 
speeds. They have all the advantages of the “‘ Complete,” with the 
addition of withdrawing underguides which effectually prevents 


NEW YORK OFFICE,—57 Beekman St. 


| 
| 





wrinkling the sheet, particularly when printing “ rule”’ or ‘* border.” 
S Pp y I g 


| They are built in the following sizes: 


No. 1.— Bed, 38 X 54 Form, 33 X 50 Speed, 1800 per hour. 
No. 2.— 35 X 52 30 x 48 2000 
No. 3.— “6 34x50 99 % 46 ee 


“ 


No. 4.— “6 33x48 se a8 x 44 = 2200 iy 
No. 5.— ‘‘ 29x 42 “ 42 _ 2500 ? 
No. 6.— ‘“ 28x38 « 57 


No. 7.— ‘“‘ 24x 30 “19 X 25 


JOB AND BOOK PRESS. 


TWO OR FOUR ROLLER. TWO REVOLUTION, 


No. 1.— Bed, 41x 57, Form, 37x53 | No. 3.— Bed, 35x50, Form, 30 x 46 
No. 2.— “ 38x54, «33x50 | No. 4.— “ 29x 42, og 2 38 

This press is simple in construction, and has great strength and 
rigidity of impression; the rollers cover the entire form. It delivers the 
sheet in front, printed side up, in full view of both feeder and press- 
man; it has cylinder trip, spring throw-off, retreating front and under- 
guides, new gripper mechanism, removable fountain knife, adjustable 
feed gauges, perfect register, shifting angle rollers, distribution un- 
equaled except by our Book Series; ¢he form rollers can be put in or 
out of contact with both form and distributer by a single movement of 
a lever; the new bed motion permits the press to be run at a speed 
limited only to the ability of the feeder. 


THE BOOK PRESS. 


This style has all the advantages of the “Job and Book,” and are 
what we term “‘ Double Enders,”’ having two fountains and distributing 
apparatus. Distribution unequaled by any press in the world. ‘This 
series built in same sizes as the Job and Book Press. 


THOS. H. SENIOR, Agent. 
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Donnell’s Improved No. 3 


Power Wire Stitching Machine. 


The only simple Wire Stitching Machine in the Market. 
Lt does not require an expert machinist to keep it in order. 





This machine forms, drives and clinches a staple from a continuous 
round or flat wire, wound on spools, and will stitch a pamphlet 
from ONE SHEET to ONE-HALF INCH THICK 
through the BACK or SADDLE. 


There are no parts to get out of order. 
No clogging up with staples. 


No limit to the amount of its work. Any GIRL or BOY can operate 
it from the start. SIMPLE and DURABLE. Weighs 250 pounds. 





PRICE, No. 3, $400.00, 


Price, Steel Wire, Round, 25c.; Steel Wire, Flat, 35c.; guaranteed. 
Only TWO ADJUSTMENTS — one for lengthening or shortening 
the staples, the other for lowering or raising the table. 











CAPACITY. 


Will stitch from one sheet to one-half inch in thickness, either Saddle 
or Flat. No adjustment required in changing Flat to Round Wire. 














Full length of 
Staple. 





$6 <7 
= anny 
a 6) 


Photographs of this Machine will be furnished on application. 


DONNELL'S No. 4 EXTRA HEAVY 


POWER WIRE STITCHING MACHINE: 


We have now ready, and can furnish on short notice, 


Our No. 4 Extra Heavy Stitcher. 








Full Length of 
Staple. 


Pat. May 11, 1886, 





This Machine stitches from one-quarter to one and one-eighth inch FLAT WIRE, its 
Working Parts being identical with those of the No. 3 Machine, except 
built stronger for the work it has to do, 





PRIGB, $600.00. 





SS sSs=7 
Patented May 11, 1886. 


THE E. P. DONNELL MFG. CO. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY : 


327 and 329 Dearborn Street, 66 and 68 Third Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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